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PBEFACE. 



A WORK. SO brief as the present is not often found to require 
an introduction; but, in this instance, the task of authorship 
has been accompanied by so many disadvantages that I am 
tempted to entreat a momentary hearing. Expressly limited 
by the publisher in the all-important item of space, I found 
myself pledged to compress within the narrow limits of six 
sheets an amount of matter that might well have occupied 
three or four octavo volumes. It will be seen at a glance 
that no work can be in every respect improved by treatment 
so rapid. The historian who is pressed for time perforce 
renounces much that is merely entertaining. He may seldom 
venture into the fascinating regions of anecdote, and he must 
never suffer his wandering inclinations to follow the fairy foot- 
steps of Romance. On the other hand he has to steer clear 
of the opposite evils of condensation, and avoid lapsing into 
a meagre chronobgy of events. I have endeavoured to fulfil 
these conditions ; but with what success it is not for me to 
determine. The main object is, at all events, gained. A 
history with which our English students and general readers 
are too little acquainted, is offered to them in a volume so 
small that its contents may be acquired in a single evening ; 
and I think I may venture tp hope that not even the most 
impatient will refuse to travel with me in three hours through 
four-and-twenty centuries of time. If, then, this little book 
of facts should prove to be a friend as weU as an authority — 
should be found truthful, readable, and concise— should lead 
one reflecting mind to follow in a wider field the rise and 
progress of a nation so nearly related to us in geographical 
position, so interwoven with the triumphs and disasters of our 
own chronicles, so incorporated with our commercial interests, 
and so lately allied with us in a just and generous cause-^ 
then, indeed, the hope by which I have been animated while 



writing it will be more than fulfilled. 



Amelia B. Edwabds. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TBOK TBS BOKAN COKQUEST TO THX EXTIMCnON OF THE MSno- 
VINGIAN Ain> CABLOVINGIAN DYNASTIES. 

(B.C. 124 — A.D. 987.) 

The early history of that delightful territory known to the 
ancients as Gallia, or the country of the Gauls, is so obscurely 
narrated, and is derived, moreover, from sources so remote, 
as to prefer but little claim upon our time or our credulity. 
Bounded by the Ehine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
ocean, it was, by reason of its situation, subject to perpetual 
invasions, and colonized by various peoples. The Iberians, 
the Phocians, the Cimbri, and the BelgsB, successively overran 
the land, established themselves in certain districts, founded 
cities, and introduced religions. These, in their turn, emi- 
grated when the resources of the country were no longer 
equal to their support; carried fire and sword beyond the 
Alps, and poured into Germany, North Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor. Thus Gallia received and rendered back her 
population, and colonized Europe. About one hundred and 
twenty-four years before Christ, having recruited their forces at 
the termination of the Punic wars, the Romans made a descent 
upon that coast which lies between the Alps and the Rhone ; 
founded a ^settlement at Aix ; took possession of the district 
as a Latin province, and gave to it the name of Provence. 
It was not, however, till fifty years before Christ, that Julius 
Csesar brought the rest of the country under the Roman yoke 
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and established military govemment. Erom. this time may 
be dated the civilization of Gaul. With the encouragement 
of agriculture, the distribution of justice, and the leisure of 
peace, not only the national nmd, but the soil itself, became 
enriched and ameliorated. The vine and olive were brought 
thither and naturalized ; the ancient Celtic tongue, refined by 
an admixttre of the Latin, itm mouUed iiAo tlie {tomaaesque 
dialect; bridges, aqueducts, amphitheatres, and cities were 
erected ; and the consolations of Christianity were bestowed 
by the conquerors in return for rights ceded to them by the 
conquered. Thus two centuries ek^sed, and dependence 
brought prosperity to GauL In the year 260, certain barba- 
riaB tribes of Germanjr ventured to ^kmhsb the Bhenish ftx)ntier, 
but were repulsed and driven homeward by the Roman legions. 
The most formidable among these invaders were the !Franks, 
a peq)k noted for their love of liberty and amliitioii <i 
conquest. So long, howBV6r» as the strength of RoiM ooa* 
tiaued undiminished, her pionnees reeeived ample afid ready 
{»otec(ion. Bat that great empire approached its decline,, 
and. Calling, proved the desiauctfon <^ countless tribtitaties^ 
Exhausted by repeated levies of men and money, Ganl sai^, 
towaxds the commencement of the fifth oentuiry^ into so 
wretched a condition, that, when the wamor-aations who had 
long threatened her boundaries, luiited together in one over* 
whelming league and splread like a destmieUve torrent 
throughout ik» length and breadth of the land, nothing 
remained for her inhabitants but a feeble defence, flight, cap- 
tivity, and submission. This invasion took place a.d. 406 ; 
and henoefc»rtfa, for seventy years, the Vandds, the Huns, the 
Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, the Franks, the Alans, and fif(;een 
or twenty otiier tribes^ continued to straggle for possession 
of the country. In 476, when orda* was in tome degree 
restored, the district 'of Armorica had alone escaped with 
freedom. The Burgundians then established themselves in 
the east — ^the Visigoths took possession of a district lying 
between the Loire and the Pyrenees — a colony of Saxons 
settled in Lower Normandy^the Vandals passed on into 
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flfMJft^-^ttd th^ Fkmnks, under tbe tale of Phammond aq) 
KeroT^e, made theiKUGi^Ves ftiasterB of a large territory tliat 
extended from Gftllia Belgiea to the rivet Somme, and bad for 
fti ea^tal the ert j of Treves. 

Fil)«lo«s as are !^e ehtonides of this period, it 10, how- 
^nr, ^ert^in ^at the Franks, albeit the least civilized of the 
Wlnrpets, became in Umt a poweifol race; extended their 
wmqneBts to the banks of iht Loire ; and \rere governed, 
nomewkete about fSke year 485^ by a Christian king named 
€lovia» Irho iraa the grandson of Merov6e, and principal 
fbnnier of the French monarehy. 

It mnst he oonfessed that Gmstianity prodnced no bene- 
tcial eAwt npon these "wM. oon^erts. On the contrary, it 
appealed only to kierease the ferocity of their dispositions ; 
Mid QoTiB, who received from his clergy the title of Most 
Christian Kingi» has 1^ a r^[mtation stained by every crime. 
It wiis doting the teign of this monatth that the Court removed 
io Paris. <^vis died in tiie year Sll, after having secnred to 
the Fl«nks all that dsstriet which lies between the Rhine, the 
Rhonfib the ocean, and the Pyrenees. The city of Paris, des- 
tined afterwards to become the/ most elegant of modem 
eapitals, was at this time confined to the narrow limits of the 
Isle de la Cit^ and consisted of some few churches and hovels 
BQZTOunded by a fortilcation. A palace was situated beyond 
Hbe walls, on the south bank of the river; the abbeys of St. 
Genevi^e, St. Germain L'Anxertots, St. Grermain-des-Pr^s, 
and others, were scattered aboat the vidnity; and the grounds 
in the ndghbourhood of the riv^, having been partially cleared 
of their primeval forests^ were planted with vineyards and fig- 
uees* 

The successors of Qovis, called the Merovmgian kings, 
eontinnod to rule over the Franks for nearly two centuries 
and a half. The history of this interval is, perhaps, the most 
painful upon record. License, barbarity, and crime, were the 
title-deeds by which each monarch held his crown. The ties 
of blood and the claims of military honour were alike dis- 
regarded ; and civil discord impoverished alike the people and 
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the couiitry. To add to the intricacy of these old chronicles, 
the kingdom was frequently shared, according to the Erankish 
laws of inheritance, between all the sons of a former sove- 
reign ; so that two, three, and sometimes four kings were 
reigning, disputing, and fighting together. Repeated assas- 
sinations, and that imbecility which is the consequence of a 
degeneracy in morals and manners, reduced the race of Clovis 
to a weak line of princes, who took no part in the actual 
government of the kingdom, but pass like a procession of 
puppets across the stage of history. From this time the sub- 
stance of authority was vested in the hands of the Mayors of 
the Palace, officers who held the rank of chief judge and 
steward of the household, and whose dignity was second only to 
that of the sovereign. Bestowed sometimes by the aristocracy 
and sometimes by the king, tliis mayoralty at last became 
hereditary in the family of Pepin d'Heristhai, who stood in 
much the same relation to the later Merovingians as did the 
Earl of Warwick to Henry of Lancaster, and Edward, Earl 
of March ; or as Dupleix, when governor of Pondicherry, to 
Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib. He placed six princes 
successively upon the throne, reserving to himself every 
power and privilege of royalty, and suffering the nominal 
monarchs to be seen only once in every year, at the great an- 
nual meeting of Prank nobility, called the mallum, or Champ 
de Mars, Prisoners at all other times, they were exhibited 
with great pomp on these occasions, and repaired to the 
assembly clothed in regal robes, crowned, and drawn by oxen. 
These kings are called in history the rois fainSants ; and 
sometimes, from the flowing hair which the descendants of 
Clovis were alone permitted to wear, the rots chevelures. Pepin 
d'Heristhai died in 714, after having reigned for more than 
twenty-seven years over country and kings. He was succeeded 
in his office by his son Charles Martel, a man of great energy 
and courage, who kept the Pranks engaged in frequent war- 
fare, and gallantly expelled the Saracens from Aquitaine in 
the year 732. Thierry IV., last of the Merovingiany»j«<?tf«^*, 
died in 737, and Charles, who would not in his own person 
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assume the crown, deemed it no longer necessary to nominate 
a successor. He left the kingdom, at his death, to his sons, 
Pepin le Bref and Carloman, who reigned conjointly. 

From the accession, in 768, of Charlemagne, eldest son of 
Pepin le Bref, may be dated the establishment of clerical 
power, the rise of chivalry, and the foundation of learning in 
the Empire of France. He was a man of extraordinary fore- 
sight and strength of character, and possessed not only the 
valour of a hero and the skill of a general, but the calm 
wisdom of a statesman, and the qualities of a judicious 
sovereign. Ambitious of conquest as Alexander or .Darius, 
he nevertheless provided as conscientiously for the welfare of 
his subjects and the advancement of letters, as did Alfred the 
Great of England about a century afterwards. He founded 
schools and libraries— convoked national assemblies — revised 
laws — superintended the administration of justice — encou- 
raged scientific men and professors of the fine arts — and, 
during a reign of forty-six years, extended his frontiers 
beyond the Danube, imposed tribute upon the barbalians 
of the Vistula, made his name a terror to the Saracen 
tribes, and added Northern Italy to the dependencies of 
France. Notwithstanding these successes, it appears that the 
conquest and conversion of the Saxons (a nation of German 
idolaters, whose territories bordered closely upon his chosen 
capital of Aix-la-Chapelle) formed the darling enterprise of 
this powerful monarch. From 770 to 804, his arms "were 
constantly directed against them; and in Wittikind, their 
heroic leader, he encountered a warrior as fearless, if not as 
fortunate, as himself. The brave Saxons were, however, no 
match for one whose triumphs procured him the splendid title 
of Emperor of the West, and who gathered his daring hosts 
from dominions which comprised the whole of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Prussia, and were 
only bounded on the east by the Carpathian mountains, and on 
the west by the Ebro and the ocean. Year after year he 
wasted their country with fire and sword, overthrew their 
idols, levelled their temples to the ground, erected fortresses 
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«mid the ruins of their Tillages, and carried awaj Tasi xmn^ 
bers of captives to the interior of Ghtul. To this foroed &m* 
gration succeeded a conversion equally nnwelcome. Thou^ 
sands of reluctant Saxons were compelled to subscribe to the 
eevemony of baptism ; their principalities vcare portioned oJf 
among abbots and bishops ; and Wittikind did homage to; 
Charlemagne In the Champ-de-Mars, 

It was about this periiod, tikat the Danes and Normans first 
began to harass the northern coasts of Europe. Confident of 
their naval strength, they attacked the possessions of Charle- 
magne yith as little hesitation as those of his less formidable 
Ikeighbour, Egbert of Wesaex ; descended upon Iriesland aa 
boldly as upon Teignmouth ear Hengesdown -, and even ven*. 
tured with their galleys into the poit of a city of !((arbonnes& 
Gaul at a time when the empi^xxr himself iras sojourniiig 
within its waUs. Springiiig up, as they di4» towards the 
dose of so prosperous a reign, these new invadera pioved 
more dangerous than Charlem^tgne had antidpated. He 
eansed war-barka to be stationed at th^ mouths of hi^ s^eaA 
mers^ and in SOS marched an arm^f to the defence of Fricfk 
land. On this eceasion, however, he wan glad to make tensui 
of peace ; and it is said that the ineveasiqg power U i}m 
Baltic tribes embittered his later days with presentimeii^ta of 
that decay which shortly afterwaitls befel his gigantic empire 
i'rom the coneluskm of this peaoe to ^ date of his death ift 
the year Sl^ no event ef i^ historical im|iortanee oeeorred ) 
and the great emperor was buried at Aix-k^Chs^Uo, m thatl 
lamoQs cathedral of which he ws^ the founder^. 

The race of Carlovin^pivi kings took th^ nami^ and onlj 
their name^ from this their msfnifiednt ai^oevtor^ Weak o{ 
purpose as the descendants of Clovis^ and endued» perhapi^ 
with even a less share ol aniflftal cours^^ ^ey suffered theii; 
mighty inheritance to be vrrested from them, divided, sub^ 
divided^ pilli^ed, and impoverished. No portioti of Piench 
htstory is so disastrous, so unsatisfactory, and so obscure 9m 
that which relates to this epoch. Indeed, towards the coin* 
menieemenl of the tenlh «eitoy; an utter UM; cicciurs^ as4 
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ve aie left foa many yeais witkoui anj records whatever. 
The dvil wars which were obstinately carried on by the 
graod^iildren of Charlemagne led, however, to important 
ohangea in the state of the community at large — changes 
which demand some passmg obs^nration. 

As in all eonntries where slavery prevails, the Gallic serfs 
were forbidden the use of weapons, and the army consisted of 
£reene« only. Under Charlemagne the soldiers were well- 
paid, well-fed, and weU-disciplined. Under his successors 
their strength was wasted in the petty wars of the nobles 
foA the contentions of the royal family. At the battle of 
fontenay alone (S41), a hundred thousand of the bravest and 
most inteUigent of the n^de population are said to have 
perished. In this position of aJS^s, therefore, the Church 
and the nobles held real pon^sffion of the kingdom— the 
population consisted chie([y of slaves— the freemen and 
Aoldiers wevc thpnied, dispersed, and dispirited — ^and the 
SOTcreagB wu a cypthar^ claiming neither authority nor re- 
spect. The bark^ nations whieh, even in the age of 
Charlenu^pM^ had threatened the frontiers^ were not slow to 
take ad^awtage (rf this season <tf weakness and decay. The 
San^iM aad Gaffeons on the south, the Britons on the westi 
and the Scandinavian warriom on the northward shores, 
spread terror and destruction before them. Eebellions broke 
anX ii^ Xtaly^ Gcfmanj, and the Pyreaeea. The great empire 
of the W^ was disB^embesed^ and shared between three 
separate daimanta; and, te add to the general desolation of 
the land, a plague of wolves descended from the mountains, 
and a fiunine more fatal than eyen the carnage of the battle* 
field decimated the nnhap^ty population^ Driven by necessity 
to act upon the defensive, the nobles then instructed their 
serfs in the nse of arms, and fortified their dwellings. Com- 
merce was broken up, cities were abandoned, and, gathering 
aro^nd them their followers and dq>endentSji the barons r^ 
tired to their domains and established themselves in chieftain- 
cies which were pet^ sovereignties in all but the name. 

And Wf^ the Normans became more terrible than ever. 
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Finding tbat unless they attacked these isolated fortresses 
they met with no resistance, they landed in vast hordes, 
plundered and massacred without mercy, and freighted their 
galleys with treasure. As they sailed up the Thames, and 
burnt the cities of Canterbury and London, so they sailed up 
the Seine, sacked Paris, and left in ashes Bouen, Bordeaux, 
and Nantes. In the year 911, when Charles the Simple wore 
the shadow of a crown, Eollo, a famous Norman leader, be- 
sieged Chartres and Paris, and penetratecl even to the far-olT 
province of Burgundy. It was long since a King of France 
had possessed either courage or soldiers, and Charles, whose 
soubriquet furnishes the index, to his character, was, perhaps, 
feebler than the feeblest of his predecessors. While Robert, 
Count of Paris, a warlike and ambitious noble, was gallantly 
attacking the invaders near Chartres, the King was sending 
an archbishop to treat with Bollo in his camp and' offer him 
no less a bribe than the entire province of Normandy. BoUo 
accepted the proposition, swore allegiance to the sovereign, 
received the title of duke, was elected a peer of France, and 
received in marriage the hand of the Princess Gisele. Inju- 
dicious as this concession might have been, the result proved 
singularly fortunate. Eollo became a faithful vassal of the 
crown, and defended his coasts so actively as in time to stem 
the current of barbaric invasion. 

But a new, an unexpected, and a still more formidable 
enemy now made his appearance. The Counts of Paris had 
long held the most independent place among the aristocracy 
of France. They had distinguished themselves by their valour 
when military skill was almost forgotten, and by their policy 
when the arts of government were unknown. - One of their 
blood had even been raised to a temporary sovereignty during 
the minority of Charles the Simple, in return for his gallant 
defence of the city of Paris, at a period of blockade. At 
length Hugh the Great, Count of Paris and Orleans, and son 
of that Eobert who had opposed th6 army of Bx)llo the Nor- 
man, rose up in open rebellion ; gave the crown first to his 
brother-in-law, Bx)dolph of Burgundy; then to Louis lY., 
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sumamed d*Outremer; and died a.d. 956, after having 
governed for many years with all the power of legitimate 
sovereignty. 

It was by this time evident that the race of Charlemagne was 
drawing to a close. Lothaire, and then Louis the Faineant, 
succeeded to Louis d'Outremer ; and weakness, indolence, and 
cowardice tarnished the lustre of that imperial name which 
had been the terror of the nations two hundred and thirtv-six 
years before. One brave and sagacious man there was, how- 
ever, to whom the Franks turned instinctively for protection. 
This man vas Hugh Capet, son to Hugh the Great. In 
the year 987, when the Faineant died at Compi^gne, the 
nobles assembled at Noyon, formally excluded the Duke of 
Lorraine from the succession, and placed the crown upon th^ 
head of the first of the Capets. 

Thus ended the Meroviiigian and Carlovingian dynasties. 



CHAPTER IL 

7B0M THB ACCEBSION OF HUGH CAPET TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS 

THE LION. 

(A.D. 887—1236.) 

Knowing, as we do, the past magnificence and the present 
power of the crown of France, it is with difficulty that we can 
bring our minds to form a just estimate of that position to 
which Hugh Capet had raised himself in the year 987. 

Feudalism, with its attendant evils and benefits, had now 
taken root, and in proportion as the dignity of the aristocracy 
increased, that of royalty diminished. The condition of the 
sovereign differed in no essential points from that of his 
seigneurs. He wore a crown. He Was anointed from the sacred 
phial of Blieims. He presided at the judgment-court when a 
peer was brought to trial. He was attended with certain cere- 
monies, and enjoyed certain honorary prerogatives. This was 
all. The actual territories of France, properly so called, com- 
prised only a part of that district which lies between the Loire 
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and the Somme, and vere exceeded in magnitude bj those of 
many powerful feudatories. Bounded on the north by Flan- 
ders; on the east by Burgundy and Champagne; on the 
soi^th by AqnitaiiQe, Poitou, AuTergne, and the Limousin; on 
the west by Normandy and Brittany, it will be seen that his 
possessioui;^ did not aover a much larger space than is occupied 
upon the map by the island of Corsica. The history of this 
time is not, therefore, so m^ch a biography of the monarch as 
a chronicle of the deeds oC his nobles. They were nominaJily 
his Yasaalsrr-but they wer^ in reality his equab. Pukes and 
counts de Jure, they were kings de facta. The land was 
sti^dded with their fortresses. They leyied troops. They ad- 
ministered justice. They coined money. Their serfs were ab- 
jeot slaves, holding their very livea upon the slender tenure of 
their liege's pleasure.' Independent of the aoverei^ abao* 
lute in their domains, ambitiou% despoiiCj, aikd conatafttly 
warring one against the other, these haughty lords entrendied 
themselves amid the rights of feudalism, and even numbered 
among the members of their confederation abbots who lov^ 
the camp better than the cloister, and bishops who wore the 
helm aond eoLn^si vith a better gvaM thantheawylkA «i>d the 
stole. 

It is not surprising, tmder these circumstances, that tlie 
newly-elected line of 8ovfKeign& ^ikoutd have ei^fois^d at ^st 
but little inflmenee upoi^ thoair am^ Rain^by ttneji fdlow 
noble9> they night ha^ve been i^ le^dily d^[)Oie4i^ w4 it 14 
owing to t^s cf^ution on their part that the hi&t^r; of ?n»o«^ 
from the aoeeaaien of Hugh C^|p•t to thajt of St« ImuMi (a 
period of two hundred aad forty yeara), preseanta ao faw H«|oii^ 
or important detaUa , Pious^ poUtio^ a^ indtAstriQii»s» ttie firat 
king of the line of Capet sought vatner to eewoUd^ Ija 
authority than to encroach upon th^ lighta of his neig^V^oura, 
He had to defend hi$ erowm againil the claims of thci Bukeef 
Lonaine, and in the suHoner of the year 9^, kid, aicie ta the 
city of Laon. Tailing in thia attevpt^ he withdrew his fwcea^ 
possessed himself by atratagea ol the person of hia enen^^ 
and imfoisoBied him£[)r life in 4k tower at Orkuw, vrh^ore hc^ 
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died A.!). 992. The restlessness and ambition of the great 
barons led at this time to innumerable petty wars, in which 
the kjng took no part. He died October 24th, 996, after a 
reign of nearly ten years ; and, having taken the precaution 
of crowning his son during his own lifetime, was succeeded 
by that prince without opposition from the nobles. 

Singularly ^ntle, benevolent, and ftingle-hearted, Robert 1., 
second sovereign of the house of Capet, governed his people 
moire like a pastor than a king; alleviated their sufferings 
with a charity that kmew no economy either of mcmey or per- 
sonal toil; and set forth in every action of^ his life a most 
touching e^^ample of absolute faith and perfect patience. 
About the year 99$, he married Bertha^ widow of the Earl of 
Blois* to whom he hsA b^n atta^ed for many years, and 
with whowi he now lived in the enjoyment ol tl^t domestic 
felicity for wlucili his disposition waa peculiarly fitted. This 
Ivsfpineaa wufi d«stine4 however, to be of biief duration. 
Be^ng (Akiefly lor teinporal power upon her authority in 
cases pf illegal marriages and disputed auccesaions» the Church 
of Bonne was at this time e^peClially rigorous in the enforce- 
npex^t of her eedesiastical laws^above all, in the enforcement 
of those laws which related to the intermarriages of families. 
Armed with the tremcAdons power of excommunieatioBk, the 
pope thus checked the increasing influence of the aristocracy, 
and constituted himself the }w^ and mkr of princes. 

flow it ha]^peaed» unfortunately^ that Robert and Bertha 
were distantly related, and Pope Gregory Y. resolved to part 
them« That their alliance was (m^ not of poHcy but of afec^ 
tion— that they tender^ loved each other-^^-that they had 
loved each oth^r for long years— was aU of no moment to the 
jealous pontiff. He commanded theiyi to separate; King 
Robert refosed obedience; and sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced. At lengtl^ after a struggle of four or five 
years (during which they were abandoned by their courtiers 
and servants* and treated as if they were lepers whom it was 
dangerous to approach), this sorrowful young couple were 
toxQ&i to submit* A divorce was obtained i Bertha retired to 
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a convent ; and Robert married Constance of Toulonse, an 
imperious and bigoted woman, who set his authority at de- 
fiance, and made him one of the most unhappy of men. To 
administer alms, to erect churches, to undertake pilgrimages, 
to compose chants and psalms, and to lead with his own 
voice the choir of St. Denis, constituted henceforth the only 
pleasures of Robert the Pious. He died a.d. 1031, after a 
reign of thirty-five years, and was bitterly regretted by the 
nation whose burthens he had lightened and whose devotion 
he had won. Under this sovereign the duchy of Burgundy 
was added to the fiefs of France. 

The claim of Henry I., heir and successor to Robert the 
Pious, was disputed by Constance, his step-mother, who allied 
herself against him with the Count of Champagne, and sought 
to place her youngest son upon the throne. Daunted by the 
hostility of so influential a noble, Henry fled into Normandy 
with some of his young companions, imploring protection and 
help from Duke Robert, sumamed the Magnificent. Both 
were promptly granted. The great vassal marched to Paris 
at the head of his army, compelled Constance to seek the 
shelter of a convent, and secured the Prankish crown to its 
rightful inheritor. In return for these services, Henry ceded 
the territory of the Yexin to his ally; and, commencing his 
reign by an act of clemency, pardoned his rebellious brother, 
and granted him, in fief, the duchy of Burgundy. As if for 
the express purpose of placing himself beyond the power of 
the Roman pontiff, Henry married Anne, daughter of Jarolas, 
Grand Duke of Russia. Christians of little more than a 
century's standing, the Muscovite people were at this time 
almost in a state of barbarism, and scarcely known, even by 
name, to the western nations. The alliance, however, proved 
to be happy and judicious, and Aimc, at her death, was num- 
bered among the saints of the French calendar. With the 
exception of some unavailing wars in which he tried, without 
effect, to recover the Vexin district from the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, no farther events of any moment are recorded during 
the reign of Henry I. Like his predecessors, he reigned 
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quietly and insignificantly, and seems almost to have been for- 
gottea by the historians of his tim6. He died, a.d. 1060, 
after having worn the crown for twenty-nine years. 

Being only sev^i years of age at the death of his father, 
Philip 1. succeeded to the throne under the guardianship of 
Baldwin Y., Count of Flanders, and did not assume the reins 
of government till the decease of that nobleman in 1067. It 
was during his minority that the conquest of Britain was 
effected, a.d. 1066, by William oi Normandy, son to Duke 
Eobert the Magnificent. This event, although it belongs 
more properly to the history of England, exercised a very con- 
siderable influence upon the politics of France. A great 
vassal was established in a kingdom far wealthier and more 
extensive than that of his suzerain ; the interests of a rival 
country were incorporated with those of a French province ; 
and the protection of the Channel was withdrawn, as it were, 
from the shores of France. The Count of Flanders, whose 
regency was in all other respects particularly honourable and 
judicious, has been severely censured for the apathy with 
which he regarded this expedition. It should, however, be 
remembered that the resources of France were at that time 
exceedingly limited — ^that the royal dominions covered a space 
of little more than one hundred square miles — and that the 
valour of the Norman knights and the splendour of their ex- 
ploits had not only distinguished them in Italy, Apulia, and 
Sicily, but had assembled round their standard all the adven- 
turous spirits of Europe. It cannot reasonably be supposed 
that, under these circumstances, a contest with Duke William 
would have resulted in anything but defeat. This great con- 
quest of England, combined with the prevalent enthusiasm of 
religion and chivalry, led to another event still more remark- 
able — an event which, although it did not immediately affect 
the interests of !Pliilip I., yet influenced in an important man- 
ner the policy of that sovereign, and was succeeded by many 
others in which the fortunes of all Europe were concerned. 

A pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre had long been deemed 
the most pious and perilous of undertakings. There was no 
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deed of daring which brought bo mudi honour. There was no 
act of penance which conferred so many spiritual advantages* 
But the price at which they were purdiased was one which 
even the bravest might well hesitate to pay. Imprisonment^ 
insult, or death, was afl thalt the pilgrim had to expeet at the 
hands of the Ori^ital, and the freqnent repetition of these 
outrages excited every Christian oonntty to in^Bgnation. At 
this jimcture uprose Peter the Heittit, a monk of Amiens, 
preaching vengeance, and calling on the nations to arm, and 
resene the birthplace of the Saviour. The sammons came at 
a moment when the piotts were mocA «nxions to display 
thdr zeal, and the adventnrons their vakmr. The words 
flew from mouth to mou^ the enthusiasm spread from city 
to city, with astonishing rapidity. An armament oonsisting 
of 300,000 men, assembled under tiie coinma&d of Eobert <^ 
Normandy, EAymond of Toulouse, and Godfrey of BouiUoii, 
left France in the autumn of 1096 ; marched through Con- 
stantinople into the Holy Land; took Nice and Antioch; al!id 
planted the standard of the Cross on ttie walls of J^usalem^ 
July 20, 1099. Another expedition w«s fitted o^t in IIOI, 
and met with severe losses. The two, odleotitely, axe k&own 
in history as the First Crasade. 

In this vast enterprise King Philip of IVaftee to(^ no pait. 
Occupied by obscure quairrds witii Pope Utbaoi II.— sunk in 
apathy and debauchery — cardess ev^i of the invasion whi^^ 
brought William the CoBiqueror to Normandy at the head <tf 
his soidiers, and was abruptly terminated by the deai^ of that 
monarch in lOST^-^he left the cares <tf govenment and the 
oonduGt of the army to his son Louis le Qtos^ whom he had 
associated with him upon tiie throne ; and diedi a.d. 1108, In 
the fifty-seventh year of his age, and the fiftietik of hfe r^gn. 

1%e most aocompy^ed knight in his kingdom^ iad the first 
sovereign of France who mitettained a settled system of poli^» 
Louis YI. succeeded in establishing his authoriiy mote firmly 
than any of his predecessors. 1^ first four Capets had been 
the followers of events. Louis le Gros oentroUed events to 
serve his purposes. Tht first four had besa ofvtawed^ and 
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iiicSr fltAjeKsts (ypjpressed, by the rapacious barons wbose castles 
lay i0ttnd abofit the neighbourhood of Paris. To check the 
fKy^rer of these barons became the chief aim of the new Bove- 
rdgn. He attadced the castles of Puiset and Montmorenci, 
ttdnoed the krds of Oouci to obedience, and possessed himself 
of the fonmdiMe Tonr de MontSheri. By these measures the 
(great public roads were rendered comparailTielysafe^ — ^the towns 
we^ guarded &om pillag^-^<K>mmeroe received the protection 
ot the crown--and, in proportion as the privileges of the nobles 
Vftitt drcnmscribed, those of the middle class became enlarged 
«Bd consolidated. 

From Louis VI. the citizens first obtained those (barters 
witiiont whidi civil liberty can have no existence. They 
lomed themselves into communes, elected magistrates, and 
orgaidsed militia; and in return for advantages so impor- 
tanl, fluppKed the royal treasury with money. These inno- 
VutkiDB were stt«nuously combated by the aristocracy, and 
prolonged for several years the strife between the king and 
his vassals. AH was, however, in vain ; and the opposition 
of the sobl^ served only to strengthen the cause of the people. 
The municipal bodies grew in wealth and influence; arts 
and trades began to flourish ; waste lands were reclaimed ; 
and, in oourse of time, the immunities enjoyed by the 
townsman were extended to the peasant. Insignificant as 
appear to be the local wars of this period, when compared with 
the OMUfiiest of England and the siege of Jerusalem, it will 
be seem that they were, notwiths^tanding, of great moment to 
tlie state, and productive of the most beneficial results. 

Henry I. of England had now wrested Normandy from his 
brother Robert, whom he detained in p^petual eaptivity; 
and the flon of Ecbert fled jfor safety to the Court oi France. 
Pursuant to that love of justice whidi seemed to influence 
every action of his Hfe, Louis embraced the cause of the 
fugitive^ assembled his nobles^ and was defeated by the Bn^h 
upon the plains of BrenneviUe, a.d. 1119. He then called 
up(m the detgy and towai^»eople {<x assisttace, aad, fiading 
hims^ ofice more at the head of a large body of tioopa,. 
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revenged his losses by devastating Normandy. Peace was, 
however, concluded by the intervention of Pope Calixtus II. ; 
the duchy was ceded in fief to Henry ; and Prince William of 
England did homage for the same to the King of France. In 
1124, the war was renewed, and, this time, the Emperor of 
Germany allied his forces with tl^ose of the English sovereign. 
A greitt invasion of France was concerted. Louis repaired to 
the Abbey of St. Denis, unfurled the oriflamme, and sum- 
moned all the feudatories of the crown to his assistance. No 
less than 200,000 soldiers obeyed this solemn convocation ; 
but scarcely had they met when the emperor expired, and 
thenceforward no more was heard of the invasion. Louis le 
Gros died in 1137, leaving behind him the reputation of a just, 
a brave, and a politic sovereign. He was sincerely lamented 
by his people ; he was feared by his enemies ; he had ad- 
vanced the cause of freedom and civilization fully two centuries 
during a reign of twenty-nine years, and had made the name 
of France respected in districts where none of her monarchs 
had been seen since the days of the Carlovingians. 

Louis YU., sumamed the Young, married Eleanor, daughter 
to the Duke of Aquitaine, and succeeded, by right of his wife's 
dowry, to dominions which, in extent and revenue, more than 
doubled those of his father and predecessor. Descended, on his 
mother's side, from the race of Charlemagne, this prince in- 
herited somewhat of that weakness of purpose and deficiency 
of judgment which gave to his remote ancestors the unenviable 
title of les rots faineants. He possessed, however, the war- 
like temperament of Louis le Gros, and commenced his reign 
by besieging the city of Toulouse, upon which Eleanor had a 
claim. The enterprise proved, indeed, to be unsuccessful, 
but it served to make his power respected in the south, and 
blinded his subjects for a time to the imperfections of his 
character. 

Louis had been reigning in France for nearly ten years, 
when news arrived from Palestine which once more spread 
the spirit of vengeance throughout the nations. The Christian 
city of Edessa had been taken by the Saracens, and all her 
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inhabitants put to the sword. Bernard, abbot of Clairraux, 
preached a new crasade. A meeting was held at Yezelay. 
The people clamoured for the sacred insignia; and so great 
was the demand that the king and the abbot were obliged at 
last to cat up their cloaks for crosses, and fasten them upon 
the sleeves of the future crusaders. On the eve of the feast 
of Pentecost, 1147, Louis received the oriflamme before the 
altar of St. Denis, and departed next day for the Holy Land, 
accompanied by Eleanor his queen and. an army one hun- 
dred thousand strong. Conrad, Emperor of (jermany, had 
already preceded him with an equally large body of men, and 
both followed the old route through Constantinople. Utter 
destruction fell upon the German hosts. They were betrayed 
by Greek guides, and cut to pieces in the defiles of Lycaonia; 
while those of Louis, by a fatal error of one of his captains, 
were hemmed in among the mountains of Laodioea and mer- 
cilessly slaughtered. With the miserable remnant of this 
hapless host every future enterprise went wrong. The soldiers 
perished by the roadside, were worn out by fatigue and hunger, 
were hunted by the Turks, and abandoned by their leaders. 
The king and his nobles, on the other hand, having taken ship 
at Satalia for Antioch, arrived safely and ignominiously at 
Jerusalem, said their prayers at the holy sepulchre, and re- 
turned to Europe in October, 1149, without one of the brave 
soldiers who had marched away with them two years before. 
The popularity of the king was now utterly gone. His people 
reproached him. His wife reproached him. He reproached 
himself. Eleanor demanded and obtained a divorce, a.d. 
1152, and shortly afterwards married Henry 11. of England, 
to whom she transferred that splendid dowry which had pre- 
viously formed more than half of the dominions of Prance. 
From this time forth there was enmity between the monarchs. 
Henry endeavoured to establish those claims upon Toulouse 
which Louis had advanced in 1142. Louis allied himself with 
the Toulousans, and defeated the plans of his rival. The 
same thing happened in Auvergne, and with the same result. 
Thomas h. Becket was murdered in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
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Loais took part with the English clergy in their perseeatioA 
of the king. Finally, with a baseness for which history can 
famish no apology, he enoouraged the sons of his mal to 
those acts of rebellion which ultimatdy broke the heart of the 
first'warrior of that age« In the year 1170, Lotus made * 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, in the hope that his prayeis, if 
offered at the shrine of a Becket, might obtain the two^egj 
of his son Philip Angnstus, then lying ill of a dangeioaB fef«r. 
The prince was restored to health; but Loois* on Ids r^nm^ 
was struck with an attadc of paby, and* after lii^;ering ]pnx^ 
fully for several months, expired, September 18th, 1180, and 
was buried in the monastery of Barbeau, on the Seine. 

Politic as Machiavelli, aspiring as Charles Y. of Spain, and 
valiant as his friend and contemporary Richard Coenr de Liflai^ 
Philip Augustus ascended the throne at fifteen yean of age 
with the determination of extending his fame and his terri- 
tories, of reducing the power of his nobles, and of securing to 
himself such a degree of absolute sovereignty as had not beeft 
known in France since the reign of Charlemagne. Never 
were designs more ambitiously oonoeived, mote patimrtly pur- 
sued, or, after long years of calculation, more triumphantly 
executed. Philip Augustus lived to see his state more 
honoured than that of any other European monarch— 4o wiest 
the Gallic provinces from the English crown-Hmd to iniluenoe 
with the terror of his name all those districts that lay between 
the Scheldt and the Mediterranean, the Mine and the ocean. 

The first ten years of this reign were occupied by civil 
wars, by contests with Flanders, and by a fri^tful persecn* 
tion of the Jews, who were plundoed without mercy and 
expelled from the kingdom. The next great event was the 
preaching of the third crusade. Qny de Lusignan was now 
King of Jerusalem, and Saladin, sumamed the great, reigned 
over the Saiaoens in £gypt and Syria. The battle of Tib^iaa 
was fought, A.D. 1187, and Saladin became master not only 
of Jerusalem but of its sovereign. Once again the call to 
arms spread through Europe. All past losses were foigottent 
and Frederick Bttbarossa of Germany, Eichard of England, 
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and fhilip Anginstus each aasamed the ^szoss. Barbarossa 
was drowned in crossing the river Selef, near Seleucia ; hut 
the oiheis led their armies into Palestine, AJ>. 1190, found 
the barons of S jria engaged in the si^ of Aae, and, b j 
thor arrivid, hastened iho suireador of the town. A marked 
eoobiess had long sucooeded to iht warm fnendship professed 
by Philip and Eiehard some tea or twelve years before, and 
now the oodness gave phuse to positive enmity. Philip waa 
jeakyos <^ the biiUiant exploits performed by his fdlow-king«^ 
Bidiard was offended by tiie ^dal snperioiity affeeted 1^ 
his sxuEenin of Trance. At last Philip resolved to abaadoa 
an enterpiiae whidi eonld hnng him bat a secondary f amei 
and, pleading ili-health, drew off the greater part of his forces 
and retnmed to Trance in iko year 1192. Here he remained 
an unwilling observer of Biefaiurd's popuhihty, till the cap* 
tiivity of that hero in Austria gave Mm, in the eoorse of the 
foiiowing year, an opportunity of gratifying both his envy and 
his hatred, fie alEed hiaoself with John of England, invaded 
Normandy, and besieged, but was repulsed by, Eonen. Snd* 
dediy Bidbard obtained his hberty, and from that time to the 
day of his death there was fitting between England and 
France. With the exception d a battle near Yend^me in 
lldis when Philip was deficated with the loss of all his money 
>hm[ baggage, no engagements of any note signalised this war; 
whidi waa termmated by the deatii of the Lion-hearted in 
1199. 

It was now PhiHp's poliey to shake off his former ally, and 
find some pretext for keeping np the war. He, therefore^ 
supported the eause of Aitiiur of Brittany, nephew to John, 
and, when that unfortunate prince fell into the power of his 
ande, took the opportunity of turning his arms upon Nor-' 
mandy. He had long coveted this fair and fertile duchy» 
which, before the invasion of Bolb, had formed part of the 
ancient inheritance of France ; and he left untried no means 
by whidi liis designs might be accomplished. Eouen surrenii> 
dieied in 1^04, and John, ever base and cowardly, resigned his 
Ifonnaa territories without a stni^le. In this year a fourth 

c2 
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crusade was preached, and Constantinople was talcen by the 
army. 

But while these events were going on in Normandy and 
Turkey in Europe, others of minor historical import, but far 
deeper interest, were drawing the attention, the sympathies, 
and the hatred of all men towards the prorince of Laogue- 
doc. These districts washed by the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, blushing with southern fruits, enjoying the 
tranquil blessings of a well-organized consular government, 
and surpassing their northern' neighbours in all the arts of 
peace and luxuries of commerce, dared, in the seclusion of 
their elegant retirement, to satirize in their literature and to 
reprove in their churches the follies, the immoralities, and the 
inconsistencies of the age. Numbering among their trou- 
badours moralists as witty and profound as Geoffiry Chaucer, and 
among their clergy reformers as sincere and uncompromising 
us John Wydiffe, they formed themselves into a sect known 
as the Albigenses ; abjured many of the favourite dogmas of 
the Eoman Catholic faith; denied the supremacy of the holy 
See; and set in their own persons an example of that moral 
purity and single-hearted devotion which had long since 
ceased to characterise the followers of the Church of Eome. 
Pope Innocent III. now wore the triple crown. He was a 
man of violent passions and imperious temper. This defection 
enraged him. He resolved to exterminate if he could not re- 
claim the dissenters; and sent his Legate accordingly to inti- 
midate Baymond, Count of Toulouse, chief lord of that pro- 
vince. The legate conducted his mission with insolence. 
He commanded the count to extirpate the new heresy with 
fire and sword, and, finding him resolute, not only excom- 
municated him in the name of the pope, but insulted him 
before his Court. An unfortunate circumstance, similar to 
that which caused the murder of h Becket and the humilia- 
tion of Henry 11., hereupon took place. Coxmt Baymond 
uttered some words of unpremeditated anger, and the legate 
was stabbed in a hostelry on the Bhone, by a gentleman of 
the Toulousan retinue. Innocent gave way to transports of 
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foij. He again excommimicated the brave nobleman and bis 
nephew, SAymond Roger, Yiscoont of Beziers. He preached 
a crusade agamst the peaceful people of the south. He issued 
interdicts against all who might offer them assistance. He 
promised to their slayers spoils and honours in this life, and 
salvation in the next. He leagued against them the strongest 
passions and desires of the human heart, and by the spring of 
1209, had assembled a formidable army composed of bIL those 
who were eager for gain, for bloodshed, or for absolution. 
Delivered up to this ruthless multitude, ruin fell upon Lan- 
guedoo and its inhabitants. Crusade after crusade was 
preached, and army after army laid waste her cities and vine- 
yards. The Viscount of Beziers was treacherously murdered; 
his castles and viUages Were levelled with the ground ; his 
knights and dependants were skughtered with frightful 
cruelty. At Minerba one hundred and fifty were burnt alive. 
At the taking of Beziers twenty thousand were put to the 
sword. In a battle between Raymond and the Crusaders 
seventeen thousand were slain. At last the sword, the stake, 
and the scaffold accomplished their work. The commerce of 
Languedoc was destroyed— the people were nearly exter- 
minated — the beautiful Provenpal language fell into disuse— 
the cities were laid in ruin-~and the power of the Inquisition 
was established. Thus the Albigenses were conquered, and 
the persecution was brought to a close in the year 1217. 

Philip Augustus stood aloof, a quiet observer of the war, 
and sought, with his habitual sagacity, to turn the confusion 
to his own advantage. He extended his authority— esta- 
blished the first permanent taxes — founded schools and col- 
leges — enlarged, paved, and embellished the city of Parish- 
built the old palace of the Louvre — constructed an aqueduct 
for the supply of water within the walls, and improved the 
discipline of the army and the condition of the private soldier. 
In the battle of Bouvines, a.d. 1214, when Otho, Emperor of 
Germany, defended the Flemings against the invading Erench, 
the wisdom of these reforms was gloriously attested. The 
militia bodies rivalled 'the knights in their exploits-^^five 
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counts were taken— Otho was pat to flight — and Philip^ hf 
bis personal intrepiditj and military skilly won for kimaelf 
and his dynasty the respect and admiration of Europe. 

Having now acquired, through his marriage with IsabeUa 
of Hainault, the province of Artois — taken Pieardy and 
Anvergne from their reigning counts — wrested Nonnasdy, 
Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Poitou from King John of 
England ; and obtained, as head of the feudal system, ft de- 
gree of influence little short of sovereignty in Languedoo— • 
this iM^ve, prudent, and powerful monarch expired, after a 
)»rilliant reign of fQrty4hree years, on the 18th. of September, 
▲.B.1223. 

Louis YIII., mockingly snmamed the Lion» was feeble both 
in mind and person, inherited some of the valour but none of 
the wisdom of his illustrious fath^, and reigned but three 
years in fVanoe. The only notable etent of his brief rule waa 
the preaehing of a new cnisade against the Albigensea in 1236. 
This was the last expedition undertaken against that unfor* 
innate district. The army, commanded by the king in person^ 
met everywhere with a snbmisaion that dq)recated violence. 
The cities threw open their gates^ The people laid down their 
arms. The town of Avignon akme defied the monarch, dared 
the terrors of a siege, and kept the French army for three 
months at bay beneath its widls. A prey to famine, to dis- 
ease, and to IJie assaults of this brave garrison, the army of 
^uis triumphed at last after a loss of twoity thousand men, 
and retired towards the dose of the year, stri<^en with fever^ 
and suffering more severely for its victory than the Avignonais 
for their capitulation. Attacked by the fatal epidemic thai 
raging among his troops, Louis YHL expired at Montpensieiv 
in the month of November, 1226, leaving his widow with five 
young children, the eldest of which succeeded him upon the 
throne. Of this monarch it has been said by an old writer, 
that "he was neither to be noted for vices, nor commended 
)k>r virtues; and his greatest fame consisted in that he was 
•on to an excellent father, and father to an exoettesit son.'' 
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YALOIS. 
(AJ[>. 1236—1325.) 

It will be seen^ when luriefly pausing to review the state of 
franoe at this perioci, that Louis IX., on his accession to the 
thr(me>reoeiTed a kingdomidenticalonljinnamewith that which 
owned the away of Hugh Capet and Robert the Pious. Two 
hundred and forty years had elapsed since the foundation of 
the monarohy by the first of the Capets. The position of the 
soTereign waa no longer the same. The condition of society 
bad undergone important changes. The beautiful inheritance 
of the orown» from being a petty state powerless in the seale 
of polities* and scarcely exceeding in size the ishind of Corsica^ 
bad liaen into a oonsiderable monarchy, gallant in warfare, 
mighty amid the councils of the kings, and embracing a ienu 
toiy more extenaiTe than the isle of Irekmd or the kingdom 
of Portugal* The development of the feudal system had 
vested an unforeseen authority in the hands of the sovereign. 
The race of oourtiers had sprung up from amid a body of 
nobles who, not many years back, esteemed themselves, in all 
but a feudal point of view, the equals of royalty itself. A 
general tendency towards refinement of manners and social 
courtesy had gone on strengthening with the progress of civi* 
Usation and the inoreaae of knowledge. Chivalry, with its 
ardent valour* its religious enthusiasm, and its devotion to 
woman, had tinctured this rude age with the fascinating hues 
of romance. The soldier was taught to combine mercy with 
courage. The person of the eodieaiastic was made sacred from 
violence. The wandering poets sang of love and courage. 
The old romances of Charlemagne and his Paladins, and 
Arthur and his Xjiights of the Round Table, were read with 
passioiiate eagerness. Courts of love and trials of wit were 
established by the ladies, for the decision of nice points in 
etiquettQ!» diffioolt oases of preeeden^, questions of poetical 
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merit, and discussions on the laws of courtship. Every youth 
of high birth was educated in the practices of chivahry, in the 
service of the gentler sex, and in music, poetry, dancing, and 
other accomplishments. This training, however, seldom in- 
cluded the more clerkly acquirements of reading or writing. 
Tournaments, also, became popular ; were presided over by 
kings and ladies, and served to dispUiy the skill as well as the 
magnificence of the knights. Not only the cultivation of 
courtly observances and the progress of poetry, but even the 
crusades had communicated a beneficial impulse to society. 
Countries far distant were visited — ^the knowledge of geo- 
graphy was extended — ^improvements were effected in naviga- 
tion and the military art — the luxuries of the east were 
imported — maritime commence met with a degree of encou- 
ragement previously unknown — and, while the aristocracy 
indulged in habits of expense, industry and enterprise re- 
ceived a valuable stimulus. Trade flourished. Talent and 
invention found a ready market. The merchants, grown 
wealthy and influential, ventured upon speculations of foreign 
commerce. The towns were enlarged, and the streets filled 
with shops and warehouses. Even the condition of the 
wretched serfs, who still remained in a state of vassalage, 
was sensibly ameliorated, and clauses for the protection of 
the lower classes were inserted among the laws. Thus it 
happened that none of his predecessors had ever succeeded to 
, the throne at a time of such prosperity and power as Louis IX., 
or reaped from their ancestors such advantages as he inherited 
from the conquests and policy of his grandfather, Philip 
Augustus. 

Louis, known as Saint Louis, was but eleven yean of age 
at the death of his father, and the turbulent nobles were not 
slow to seize upon an opportunity which seemed to promise 
the restoration of their former greatness. Their efforts at 
revolt, however, proved unavailing when opposed to the firm 
and judicious regency of the queen-mother, Bhmche of Cas- 
tille. She called to her aid the militia of Paris — subdued the 
naloontentswenforced the obedience of the Dukes of Brittany 
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and Burgundy— and, by the treaty of Paris, signed in 1239, 
seoured to the crown of France a large portion of the forfeited 
estates of Count Eaymond of Tonlouse. 

At nineteen years of age, Louis nuuried Marguerite of Fro- 
vence, and at twenty-one assumed the reins of goyemment. 
He continued, however, to pay the utmost deference to the 
political experience of his mother, who for some yean 
assisted him in the cares of royalty. Single-hearted, dutiful, 
and reared with ahnost monkish discipline, the young king 
remained uncoimpted in his principles, unwavering in his 
devotion, and unchanged in every filial sentiment throughout 
the whole of his after life. We read of no man who endured 
suffering with more fortitude, or prosperity with more humi- 
lity. He was gentle and forgiving, firm and brave. He 
carried his conscientious principles to an almost unwise ex- 
tent, and every action of his life was governed by the strictest 
integrity. It is to be regretted that the superstitious tenden- 
cies of the age in which he lived should have induced so good 
a king to neglect IVanoe for Palestine, and to engage in under- 
takings against the infidels, which proved not only fatal to 
himself, but ruinous to his country. 

Falling seriously ill at Pontoise, a.d. 124:4, he vowed to 
take the cross and lead a new crusade, if Heaven but spared 
his life. He recovered, and no persuasions could induce him 
to receive absolution of his vow. He concluded a peace with 
Henry III. of EngLmd; formed alliances with neighbouring 
princes ; appointed his mother to a second regency ; and in 
the year 1248 departed for the Holy Land, taking with him 
his queen. Marguerite of Provence, and his three brothers, the 
Counts of Artois, Provence, and Anjou. After sojourning 
for a year at Nicosia^ the capital of the Isle of Cyprus, the 
king and his army set sail for Egypt; landed in sight of Dami- 
etta; leaped, sword in hand, into the sea, and took possession 
of the town. Instead of pushing on immediately for Cairo, 
they were detained five months at Damietta, in consequence 
of the annual overfiowing of the Nile. As soon, however, 
.88 the waters had abated^ Louis and his soldiers pursued 
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their march, leayiBg DunieHa sfcronglj fortified^ amd atmn 
aigning the qaeen and her ladies to the care of theganisoD. 
Arrived at Mansoorah, a tova up the Nile, they found them** 
selves entangled amid a wilderoess of canab; expoaed to a 
burning climate ; harassed bj the Saracens on all sides; and 
assailed by disduu-ges of Greek fire— an inflammable anhfitanoe 
irhieh water would not extinguish ; whidi was propelled in 
barrels through the air, by means of a madiine called a 
petardie; and which the eastern nations alone poaaeaaed the 
aecret of making. The Count of Artoia waa defeated and 
killed in an assault upon the town ; a thousand knighta were 
slab; and the project of advancing upon (kiro waa abandoned. 
To add to the sufferings of the army, a pestLLenoe broke out 
in the camp, and the king himself, falling siek of the dia« 
temper, had, to use the language of an old chroniele, *^ nothing 
but courage to maintain life/' The retreat waa begun imma* 
dioteiy after Easter; but in the course of a few di^ the 
king and hia soldiers were all pnsoners. The siek were mur- 
dered and cast into the river. The healthy were laden with 
chains, and placed in dose confinement. A treaty waa then 
concluded, in which it was arranged that Louis and hia foreea 
should be restored to liberty, on condition of the payment of 
four hundred thousand pounds of silver, and the evacuation of 
the town of Damietta. A truoe of ten yeara was Ukewiae 
agreed upon, and the Count of Poitiers remained aa hostage 
for his brother. After leaving Manaourah, the king proeeeded 
to Palestine, where he was joined by Marguerite. During 
the space of four years, he next visited and fortified Aore^ 
Sidon, and Jaffa, and redeemed twelve thousand ChiiatiaBa 
from slavery. At length, having received intelligenoe of the 
death of his mother, he returned ta iEVanoe, and landed at 
Marseilles, July 2, 1254. 

Louia IX. had now been abs^t for more than six years, and 
was received by his people with the liveliest demonstrations 
of welcome. It was observed, however, that a profound 
melancholy had taken possession ctf his mind. He waa ineon* 
adlable for the loss of his motiier, and the defeat of hia expo* 
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Hiktu He employed himself actively in matters of atale-^ 
devoled kb time and tkoiQgfate to public affairs — sbrank from 
all gaiety— Tefosed to listen to music or coiiTersatioit-^md 
stall bore upon bis sleere the emblem of the cross. This 
symbol denoted his intention of again risiting the east, and 
filled his sabfeots with apprehensions and regret He now 
maintained great state and magnificence in his Conrt, but in 
his own penon discarded all the pomps and splendours of 
royalty. He revoked taxes; institnted a code of justice; 
established counseUors versed in the pandects of Jostinian, 
and introduced lawyers into parliament. Appeals were en^ 
oouraged. The lower orders were protected by the sovereign 
against banm and priest. Bodies of police were attached to 
all the cities, and restitution was made in cases where the 
royal property had been unjustly augmented. Nor was this 
•IL Sitting, as was his *' custom always of the afternoon^" 
under a shady oak which may still be seen in the Forest of 
innoennes, this excellent monarch would admit his people to 
andienee, listen to the story of their simple wants, and himself 
Tedress their giievanoes to the utmost of his power. 

1%» crown of Naples had at this time fallen into the hands 
of the GhibeUinea, and Urban lY., being anxious to dispossess 
that faetion 6[ so great a power, offered the kingdom to 
Charles^ Count of Anjou. Charles was ambitious and unscm* 
puloos. He collected an army, defeated the Sicilians in a 
great battle at Beneventum, a j>. 1965, and took possession of 
his ill4MMiuired dominions. Naturally cruel and rapacious, 
the eonqueror began his reign with acts of such sevuity that 
the Sioilkns hold his name to this day in utter detestation. 
In 1367, Prince Conradin, of Suabia, with some others of the 
German princes^ invaded Naples, and again the victory was 
with Cluurles of Anjou, who, i he had before this been hated 
hj the people of Sicily, now drew upon himself the in- 
^gnation of all Europe. Conradin was taken prisoner, and 
diaries, careless of the laws of war£sre and ohivalry, caused 
him to be beheaded on the soaflbld like a oommon traitor. So 
began the Flreneh eonqilestft in Ita^. Conquests which, 
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having commenced brilliantlj, ended miserably-— 'Werelost and 
won, and lost and won, over and over again — ^were productive 
only of loss and disappointment to the kingdom of France, 
and yet continued to be for long centuries the object of ambi- 
tion to her restless sovereigns. 

Louis had, in the meantime, married his eldest wa, Philip, 
to Isabella of Arragon, and received from her father posses- 
sion of several towns in the south of France. He had also 
extended his dominions by the purchase of Ghampaigne; and, 
influenced by a scruple fatal to the interests of his country, 
had restored to Henry III. of England those rich domains of 
Guienne won by his father. King Louis YIII. In return for 
these concessions, Henry resigned all claim to Normandy and 
Anjou. 

And now, having made restitutions, improvements, and civil 
laws, the king's desires began to wander back again to the 
Holy Land. To no purpose did his nobles, his relatives, and 
his people entreat him to leave them no more. Not even the 
pope could influence him in his decision. Palestine had been 
invaded by the Soldan of Egypt — Cesarea had been taken*- 
Antioch had fallen into the hands of the unbeliever, and up- 
wards of one hundred thousand Christians had been enslaved, 
or put to the sword. A new crusade was preached; and, 
under these circumstances, neither age nor debility could 
prevent Saint Louis from fulfilling that vow which had so 
long been registered by the Cross upon his garments. In the 
month of July, 1270, the king embarked at Aigues-Mortes, 
accompanied by his three sons and a considerable army. 
Arrived at Tunis, they anchored off the shore of Carthage^ 
took that ancient town and castle, and were there besieged by 
the Moors. In a few weeks it became evident that the troops 
were suffering severely from the unfriendly nature of the soil, 
the heat of the sun, and the dryness of the atmosphere. Then 
the plague broke out amongst them, and the camp proved 
more fatal than the battle-field. The Count de Nevers, se- 
cond son of St. Louis, caught the infection, and died; and 
the king himself next fell ill. For twenty-two days this great 
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and good man lay upon the threshold of the grave, enduring 
with patience, submitting himself to the will of Heaven, and, 
by his advice and example, sustaining the courage of those 
around him. Finding his last moments approach, he caused 
himself to be lifted from his bed and laid upon ashes. He 
then crossed his arms upon his breast, closed his eyes as if in 
sleep, murmured to himself the name of Jerusalem, and so 
died. At this moment, the fleet of Charles of Anjou came 
into port. Alarmed at the silence that pervaded the camp, he 
sounded his trumpets, mounted a horse, and galloped to the 
royal pavilion, when the first object that met his eyes was the 
body of his brother extended upon the ashes. This melan- 
choly event took place on the 25th of August, 1270. The 
king was in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the forty- 
fourth of his reign, and was succeeded by his first-bom, Philip, 
somamed the Hardy. 

Philip in., being himself incapacitated by sickness, now 
left the conduct of the war to his uncle, Charles of Anjou, 
who still persisted, from interested motives, in continuing 
this hopeless siege. At length, after three more months of 
suffering and assault, a treaty of peace was concluded, and the 
king journeyed home to France accompanied by five coffins, 
containing the remains of his father, brother, brother-in-law, 
wife, and son. Philip was young to be afflicted with sorrows 
80 heavy. About twenty-five years of age, just, liberal and 
pious, he in many points resembled his father. He was, how- 
ever, credulous and weak-minded; and the French ascribe 
their prosperity during this reign less to the acquirements of 
his head than to the goodness of his heart. 

An ancient rivalry, which had long subsisted between the 
royal houses of France and Arragon, was now brought to the 
issue of war. A number of Sicilian exiles, with John of 
Procida at their head, escaped from the tyranny of Charles of 
Anjou, and sought refoge with Pedro of Arragon. This 
monarch promised them support, and John, who had been dis- 
possessed of his estates by the French King of Naples, made 
his way to Sicily in the disguise of a monk, and prepared his 
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oountrymen for a ierribk TengeanoBL 0& ike SOiii of MAreh, 
1282, jttst ts the vesper-beli was ringing, tke inhabitants of 
Palermo rose em ftume, and, foiling sword in hand npon thenr 
tmsaspecting victims, left not a Fvenohman alive in tiie city.* 
The same scene was re-enacted in every part of tlM isknd; 
and it is said that, on the whole, no kss thm ei^t thonsMid 
of the oppiessors were massacred. Hiis fearfol slaa^hter is 
known in history as the Sicilian Yespes. Peter of Airagim 
then landed upon the island with a poweEfid army, was pro* 
claimed king in place of Charies of Anjoo, and extended hm 
conquests as far as Calahria. The kss of his fSolian do* 
minions, and tiie destmction of his fleet by the Azragoneso 
admiral, compelled Charles to solicit aid from his nephew of 
France, Phil^ the Hiardy; who aooordingly assemhted aa 
immense army, entered Spain, and took Qerona. Want of 
proyisions, fever, and the repeated attacks of the haif-asvago 
infantry of Catalonia^ deeimaled the Prendi troops, and at 
length compelled them to retreat. Side, defeated, and brokan* 
hearted, King Philip, attended by the remnant of his hnsm 
soldiers, was borne back in a litter to his dnminions, and ex« 
pired at Perpignan, in Oetober, 1£85. Charks of Anjon bad 
preceded him to the grave not long before ; and Pedro of 
Arragon expired within the same year. 

Philip IV., snmamed the Pair, snoceeded to iiie crowa at 
seventeen years of age. He was the handsomest man of 
day; and snch had been the progress of the moi 
spirit in Prance, that none of his nobles attempted to take 
advantage of his youth by adding to their own independenoe* 
It is probable that, had they done so, they would havo met 
with little success ; for Philip was brave^ haughty, and un- 
scrupulous, and entertained, uM^eover, an exag^rated idea of 
the kingly prerogative. Like Philip Augustus, he was oveiw 
bearing and n^^acious, and throughout his career loved fraud 
better than fair-dealing, and falsehood better than trutL 

£jng Philip began his reign by an nnpaidonable act ol 

* It 1b said that one exo^on was made in favour of Gailliamna 
de Ponrcelets, a gentleman of Ftovence^ who was spared on account of 
hia extraordinary probity. 
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treadiMy. Edward I. of Engknd liad been his friend and 
ally upon his first acoessiDii, and of the successes of Edward 
in 8ootiand and Wales he became ungOTemably envious. 
Uaafaie to find any better pretext on which to found a quarrel, 
he oompkined of the idle ri?a2ij carried on by the sailors of 
Ike two nations^ aad cited the English sovereign to appear 
befeie the PartiaawfBt of Faos at the very moment when that 
monaick wia preparing for an invafii<m of Scotland. Edward 
iMealed this prooeedii^ tenounoed his homage, and allied 
Jiiniaelf against Philip with Guy de Dampierre, Count of 
JElandeiS) whose daughter Philippa was betrothed to the Prince 
«f Wake. In this defeauve alliance the Prenoh king beheld 
only the means of soccess* With a craft for which history 
fiuniahes few parallel^ he tampered with the conditions of a 
tiwaty then in progress between himself and his rival — seised 
upon the province of Guienne — captured the person of 
Philippa* and detained her as a hostage — ^induced Baiiol to 
take up armS) and supported William Wallace in his defence 
ef iSootland against the English forces. Strange as it now 
aj^pearii these deeds of perfidy were eminently successful. 
^e pope effected a xeoonciliation between England and 
JE*EBnoe — Philip invaded and took possession of the rich 
oonnty of Plandeis — ^his daughter, the Princess Isabella, was 
given in maniage to the Prince of Wales — and each monarch 
left the other to such aggrandizement of his dominions as he 
might think proper. Thus Edward consigned Flanders to its 
£ate^ Philip withdrew his protection from Scotland, and 
amity was restored to the shores of the Channel 

And now to treacheiy abroad was added oppression at 
home. The king became, not the protector, but the plunderer 
of his people* He exhausted the resources of taxes and im- 
posts. He levied fines. He debased the coinage to a fifth of 
its original value. He caused all the Jews in his dominions to 
be poisoned in one day, and appropriated the whole of their 
riches. He even dared to seize upon the foreign merchants, 
exacted from them an enormous rans(Mn, and then sent them 
into banishment. 

To these intolerable burthens the French sullenly submitted; 
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but the people of Flanders, umised to tyranny, rose in rebel- 
lion, massacred every Frenchman in Bmges, and acknowledged 
as their leader a grandson of Guy de Dampierre. Infuriated 
by resistance, Philip despatched an army under the command 
of Robert d'Artois. Upon the plain of Courtrai, close under 
the walls and towers of the town, the French and Flemings 
drew up, face to face — ^fifty thousand knights and soldiers on 
the one side, twenty thousand weavers and traders 6n the 
other. A canal lay between the besiegers and the besieged. 
The troops charged with blind impetuosity, and the citizens 
calmly awaited them. In a few moments the victory was 
decided. Squadron after squadron, the French horsemen came 
up, were precipitated headlong into one vast grave, and met 
with instant death from the pikes and mallets of their enemies. 
After all was over, the Flemings collected on the field four 
thousand gilt spurs, such as were only worn by knights and 
nobles, and hung them up as a trophy in the convent-chapel 
at Groenangen. Shortly after this greaf defeat, which hap- 
pened on the 9th of June, 1302, the province of Bordeaux 
revolted, and as soon as order was restored, Philip marched 
in person upon Mons-en-Puelle, to revenge the defeat of his 
knights at Gourtrai. He won two great battles over the 
Flemings, in the year 1304 ; but that gallant people, driven 
to desperation, closed up their shops, abandoned their call- 
ings, and poured out in vast multitudes to the defence of 
their liberties. Gonvinced, at length, that no amount of force 
would avail against these indomitable citizens, Philip con- 
sented to a treaty of peace, fixed the river Lys as the boun- 
dary of France, and acknowledged Eobert de Bethune, son to 
Guy de Dampierre, as Gount of Flanders. 

During all this time a serious dispute had been going on 
between the king and Pope Boniface VIII., in consequence of 
a tax which had been levied on the clergy. The pontiff ex- 
communicated the king. The king accused the pontiff of 
heresy and infidelity. A conspiracy was organized at Agnani, 
and Boniface, with many indignities, was taken prisoner. 
Beleased, however, soon afterwards by his people^ he died in 
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1303, of excitement and passion. Benedict XI. was next 
elected to the Papal chair. He resolved to revenge the death 
of his predecessor; and, while preparing to excommnnicate 
all those persons engaged in the former conspiracy, was him- 
self poisoned by the contrivance of the French monarch. A 
new conclave of cardinals was next convoked, and one Ber* 
trand de Goth, Archbishop of Bordeaux, received the papal 
crown, under the title of Clement Y. The new pope was 
the creature of the Prench sovereign, and promised in ^ 
things to do the bidding of his patron. The pontifical court 
was thereupon removed to Avignon, and Philip concerted 
with his Papal ally to destroy the order of Knights Tem- 
plars. The wealth and influence of that noble body excited 
the cupidity and provoked the envy of the jealous king. On 
the 13th of October, 1307, the Templars were seized in all 
parts of France ; the grand-master, Jacques de Molay, was 
oast into prison ; the treasures of the order were confiscated ; 
the members were accused of frightful crimes ; many were 
put to the torture ; and fifty-seven knights were burnt alive 
in Paris. The grand-master, and three of his chief ofScers, 
were left lingering in prison for some years longer, and, being 
brought to a mock trial in 1314, were burnt before a slow 
fire, within the precincts of the palace walls. It is said that 
Jacques de Molay, amid the agonies of death, summoned the 
king and the pope to answer for their crimes at the throne of 
God, before the expiration of a year and a day. Ere two 
months were over, Clement Y. had gone to his account ; and 
Philip, having succeeded in annexing the city of Lyons to the 
kingdom of France, expired at Fontainebleau, November 4th, 
131 4. Neither had survived the given time. 

Philip the Fair was, at the period of his death, the most 
potent sovereign in Europe. Under him, France had become 
an itbsolute monarchy, and the people were bowed beneath an 
iron yoke. Towards the municipal bodies he extended soma 
degree of favour; and, while he humbled the aristocracy, 
admitted the deputies of his chief cities to the meetings of 
the states-general From these measures^ all of which werd 
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suggested by a selfish policy, much after benefit resulted. 
The third estate, or commons, obtained representation in par- 
liament — serfdom was abolished— -the middle classes were 
permitted to purchase titles of nobility— ^and judicial process 
began to take the place of judicial combat, in criminal cases. 
Philip lY. left three sons, all of whom reigned in rapid sue* 
cession, leaving no heirs male. 

Louis X., sumamed the Peevish, first ascended the throne. 
Hb suffered his uncle, Gharies of Valois, to take into his own 
hands the chief power of the state, and himself led a dissipated 
life amid the young nobles of his court. In the year 1315, he 
marched an army into Flanders ; but, in consequence of the 
floods which deluged the bw countries, was forced to raise 
the siege of Gourtrai, without having struck a single blow. 
This king died of a severe chill, in the month of June^ 1316^ 
having reigned only two years. 

Philip v., after some disputes respecting the sucoessioiiy 
next assumed the orown. His brother had left one daughter, 
the Princess Jane; but her right was set aside, and the king, 
determined not to relinqubh his authtmty, caused the cele* 
brated decree known as the Salic law to be established in 
J'rance. By this ordinance, females were for ever excluded 
from the throne. During a brief reign of six years, Philip 
exerted himself to project some useful reforms, which, how* 
ever, he did not live to execute. Troops of banditti, known 
as the pcutouretup, at this time infested the country. They 
robbed and murdered in ail directions, and were at last exter- 
minated by the sene&ohal of Garcassone. We are also told 
that the crime of poisoning was now common in France. In 
the year 1321, Philip V. fell into a languid, lingering state, 
and died at Longchamp, on the 3rd of January, 1322, in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

Gharles IV., sumamed the Handsome, snoceeded his two 
elder brothers. He wore the crown for six years, and, during 
that time, extended his protection to the persecuted Jews* 
This is all that history has preserved respecting the events of 
his reign. Finding himself seized by a violent attack ol 
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lUnesSj the king desired the parliament to appoint his suc- 
cessor, and died on the eve of Christmas Day, a.d. 1327. 

Of the fine family of Philip the Fair, not one son now re- 
mained to fill the throne of France ; and the people, naturally 
infiuenced by the superstitions of that age, believed tlu^ 
Heaven had imposed this fatality upon the children as a 
punishment for the sins of the father* 



CHAPTER IV. 

FBOM THE JLfiC$mOV OF TBDP HOUSS OF V4X0TS TO TBAT OF 

LOUIS ZI. 

{▲.D. 1829—1461.) 

Vvov the p^eii and commons of France had now devolved 
the important task of electing a successor to King Charles lY. 
Their choice Cell upon his cousin, the Count of Valois, who, 
in the thirty-|ifth year of his ag^, was crowned at Eheims, 
u^d^r th« tjtle of Philip YI., sumamed Le Bien Fortune, To 
enforce obedience by terror, i^miration by splendour, and re- 
spect by the display of personal courage, constituted the policy 
ol this sovepreigii* He began his reign by executing the late 
minister of fin^ice; by debasing the coinage; and by estab- 
lishing 80 piodig^ so luxurions, and so attractive a courts 
that not only did the anstocracy crowd thither from their feudal 
solitudes^ but the Kings of Navarre and Bohemia^ and the 
poifrerfijfl Prince of Dauphiny, abandoned their own territorial 
pftlacea to enjoy the superior ^lendour of their magnificent 
neighbour. From this epoch may be dated the second age of 
chivalry ii^ Franoe-^an age in every respect inferior to the 
firstr Pom|Mi, ceremonies, and that refinement which is ex- 
p^sased by the language of compliment, had usurped the 
simple entiinsittim of this first crusaders. To the old and not 
unworthy hatred of Moor and Turk, had succeeded an unna- 
tural hostility towards the lower classes. As the commons 
rose in W£4th and political influence, the nobles gradually 
loiBt their hold of both, and d^enerated into the seryility of 

1)2 
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court followers. The plebeian^ conscious of his strength, shook 
aside the ancient feudal fetters. The noble, jealous of his 
waning power, regarded the plebeian first with contempt, and 
then with a deadly animosity. This antagonism of classes, so 
fatal to the best interests of any kingdom, bore its first evil 
fruits in the course of the following reign — ^broke out at in- 
tervals tliroughout all the after-history of the nation — ^and» 
reaching its culminating point towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, convulsed all Europe with the terrors of 
a gigantic revolution. 

It will be remembered by the student of our English annals, 
that the mother of Edward III. was daughter to Philip the 
Fair of France. Founding his claim upon that descent, the 
English monarch now stepped forward to dispute the title of 
Philip of Talois. A close alliance subsisted at this time be- 
tween Flanders and Britain, and upon the brave citizens of 
Ghent and Bruges Edward called for assistance in his great 
enterprize. Promptly responsive, the Flemings proclaimed 
Edward King of France, in the year 1836, and the rival sove- 
reigns prepared for war. Philip assembled a fieet, sailed into 
the Channel, and began hostilities by the destruction of 
Southampton. Edward, with characteristic impetuosity, 
crowded a few ships with knights and archers, sailed in pur- 
isuit, overtook the French fleet near Sluys, and, gallantly 
bearing down upon it, achieved a brilliant victory. This 
engagement put a temporary end to the war, and a truce was 
concluded in 134!2. In the meantime there had been distur^ 
bances in Brittany. The Count de Montford had done 
homage to Edward as King of France; the adherents of 
Philip took up arms; and the courageous Countess de Mont- 
ford, left to the defence of Hennebon, withstood a fierce 
siege, headed a sortie in person, burnt the enemy's camp, and 
was at last relieved by an English fieet, under the command 
of Sir Walter Manny. Eevengeful of the part taken by the 
northern provinces, Philip now decoyed a party of Breton 
luiights to one of his tournaments, seized upon their persons 
}md arms, and straightway beheaded them without ereii the 
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formality of a tnal* This piece of treachery occasioned tho 
immediate renewal of the war. Justly indignant at the be* 
trayal of hia allies, Edward sent the Earl of Derby to tho 
attack of Guienne, and himself landed in Normandy with an 
army of forty thousand men. Meeting with no resistance, he 
marched almost to the gates of Paris, pillaging, burning, and 
destroying every town by the way. He retired northwards to 
Cressy, in the autumn of 1346, and was followed by Philip 
with an army more imposing for its size than remarkable for 
its discipline or its valour. Several troops of Genoese ^id 
German mercenaries, commanded by their own proud and 
petty chiefs, swelled with an undisciplined, weak, and disor- 
derly mob the ranks of the Erench sovereign. They became 
unmanageable from their very numbers, and, arriving late and 
weary before the English camp, on the 26th of August, 1346, 
found the enemy tranquilly awaiting them in order of battle. 
The day was already far advanced. The English were favour- 
ably posted along the slope of a hill, and had been resting for 
several hours. The Erench were exhausted by rapid march- 
ing. All tliis was represented to Philip by his captains ; but 
such was his impatience, that he could brook no delay. The 
Genoese archers were ordered to the attack. They remon- 
strated with the fiery king. They were faint with hunger and 
fatigue, and the heavy rain then falling had spoiled the tension 
of their bowstrings. But Philip, eager for fighting, gave no 
heed to the sufferings of his soldiers. The command was 
repeated. They advanced, were repulsed, and falling back 
upon their former position, were met by the cavalry com- 
manded by the Duke d'Alen^on. "Kill the lazy ribalds!'* 
cried that nobleman, furious at the repulse ; and the Erench 
knights, following his example, drew their swords, massacred 
their hapless auxiliaries, and charged upon the enemy, over 
the bodies of the Genoese. This barbarous act of injustice 
decided the battle before it had well begun. Taking advan- 
tage of the confusion, the EngHsh poured in a deadly volley 
of arrows, and then descended upon the broken and struggling 
jaoks of the Erencb anny^ The van waa driven back upon 
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the main body; darkness came OA; thousnids Wert) trtonpled 
to death by their flying countrymen; and the English had 
only to kill^ to pursue^ and to capture. In this memorable 
action. King Philip was defeated by a body of men numbering, 
according to Froissart, not more than one-eighth of his own 
great army. Eleven princes, one hundred knights bannerets, 
twelve hundred chevaliers, and thirty thousand soldiers were 
left dead upon the field. The Kings of Bohemia and Majorca 
were killed; and Philip, twice wounded, and forced away by 
his attendants, was compelled to seek for safety within the 
walls of Abbeville. The great glory of this day was chiefly 
reaped by the Black Prince, who commanded the English 
forces under the direction of his father. 

To the disastrous field of Gressy succeeded a loss still 
more important to the nation. Edward marched upon Calais, 
starved out the garrison by a prolonged siege of eleven 
months ; and, on the 29th of August, 1347, entered the dty 
and expelled its inhabitants. It was upon this occasion that 
six burghers of the town placed themselves voluntarily in the 
power of the English monarch, and were spared throiigh the 
intercession of Queen Philippa. Having colonised Calais, 
Edward now withdrew to his own dominions, and, eontent 
with his triumphs, agreed to a truce of ten monthii. The 
truce, however, was continued during the few remtUning years 
of this reign. An enemy more terrible than either sovereign 
had entered the field and mowed the ranks of both. The 
Black Death, that fearful pli^e of Elorenoe which is invested 
with so strange a poetry by the genius of Booeaccio, travelled 
northwards from the sunny vale of the Arno, swept away a 
third of the inhabitants of i^a&ce, and left all Burope in deso- 
lation and mourning. 

Philip of Yalois died in the year 1350, in the 57th year of 
his age, and was succeeded by his eldeilt son, John, Duke of 
Normandy. Notwithstanding 'the severe losses oonsequedit 
upon the Anglo-Gfallic wars, this monarch had contriTed to 
extend his territories by the purchase of Dauphiny, Roussillon, 
and Cerdagne; while from Us mother, ^bo urm H daughter of 
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the Kin^ of Naples^ he inherited Maine and Anjou. It was 
he who fint imposed upon the people the odious salt-tax^ 
known as the Gabelle. 

John, a hrare and ohiyalrous prince, honourahlj snmamed 
the Good, inherited the erown at a period of much turbulence 
and distress. Devastation everywhere mapped out the foot- 
steps of the English. The lands lay waste — the ploughs 
rusted in the furrows — ^the homesteads were blackened ruins. 
Even the fair citj of Paris looked forlorn, and her people 
dispirited. Grass grew in the streets, and many quarters 
were utterly deserted. The juncture was one fraught with 
peril, and the new sovereign was ill-fitted to meet the exi- 
gencies of poverW and disaffection. The first acts of his reign 
were violent and injudicious. He adulterated the coin, confis- 
cated the credit of the Jewish and Italian traders, and, on 
a mere suspicion, executed without trial the Constable of £u, 
and some other nobles. The kingdom was now in a state of 
universal discontent, consequent upon the imposition of the 
Gabelle; and the King of Navarre (who bore a resentment to 
John for not having bestowed upon him the earldom of 
Angonldme) exerted himself to foment the popular resistance. 
Herein he was assisted by the Count of Harcourt, and caused 
the new Earl d'Angouldme to be assassinated in his bed. 
Enraged at this audacious crime, yet not daring to summon 
to punishment so powerful an offender, the French king lay in 
trait and seized the first opportxmity of revenge. In the year 
1856, a great dinner was given by the dauphin at his castle of 
Kouen ; and John, learning that the King of Navarre and the 
Count d*Haroourt were among the guests, entered with a 
train of armed followers^ surprised them at table, and, despite 
the supplioations of the dauphin, who besought his father not 
to inflict so heavy a dishonour upon his hospitality, arrested 
and summarily executed Harcourt and three other noblemen, 
and east Charles of Navarre into prison. Never was violence 
more speedily repaid. Philip, father of Charles, and Geoffrey, 
unele of Haroonrt, immediately went over to Edward of 
England, acknowledged him Kii^ of Erance, and did homi^ 
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to him for their domains. Edward constituted liimself avenger 
of their caase, and sent the Black Prince with one army into 
the Limousin, while another invaded the dnchy of Normandy. 
John now made a vow to fight the Prince of Wales whenever 
ho coald meet him, and convoked his nobles to revenge the 
battle of Cressy. Sixty thousand strong, this fine army, com- 
posed of all the rank and chivalry of Prance, came in sight of 
the English on the plains of Poitiers, September 18th, 1356. 
Finding his retreat intercepted, the Black Prince encamped 
his forces upon a hill-side surrounded by vineyards, and ap- 
proached by narrow roads bordered with thick hedges. He 
had with liim only eight thousand men, and offered to sur- 
render upon terms honourable to liimself and advantageous to 
his opponents. John would hear of nothing but unconditional 
submission. Thus the day passed away in negotiation ; and 
the prince, who saw that a battle would be inevitable upon 
the morrow, took advantage of the. delay to cast np en- 
trenchments, and otherwise strengthen the advantages of his 
position. The next morning (the 19th), a corps of French 
knights received orders to clear the road leading to the English 
camp. Not more than four could ride abreast down this 
narrow way. Clouds of arrows poured in upon them firom 
behind the trees and hedgerows ; and the foot-soldiers, creep- 
ing through, stabbed knights and horses with their daggers. 
A panic seized the troop. The Dauphin's corps was charged 
in the flank by a body of English cavalry; and, in the moment 
of confusion and flight. Prince Edward's knights mounted 
their horses, charged down the road, and routed two out of 
the three wings into which the French host had been divided/ 
The reserve, or third line, commanded by T^ing John in per- 
son, remained firm; and even this body outnumbered the 
whole army of the Prince of Wales. Still confident of victory, 
the French sovereign dismounted, battle-axe in hand; and 
though twice wounded in the face, continued to flight till he 
and his youngest son were left almost alone with the enemy. 
He was then obliged to surrender*^ The Black Prince was at 
this time only twenty-six years of ag^ and, by the courtesy 
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vdth which lie treated his royal eaptive, proyed himself to he 
as chiyakoos as he was hrave. John was conducted with 
great pomp to England, and treated on all occasions with the 
respect dae to a king. Not only was he attended through 
JLondon with the Prince of Wales riding bareheaded at his 
side, but he was even served at table, according to the fashion 
of the age, by that young conqueror, as if they two stood in 
the relation, not of victor and captive, but father and son. 

Charles, the Dauphin, now assumed the regency. A truce 
was concluded with England. The states-general were con- 
voked, and subsidies and troops were demanded for the main- 
tenance of the state. The southern deputies voted both; but 
the northern made conditions. They required that the mi- 
nisters should be brought to trial, that the King of Navarre 
shonld be set at liberty, and that a committee of knights, 
prehites, and burgesses, should be retained as council for the 
Dauphin. These stipulations alarmed the prince. He evaded 
them, dismissed the states, and again debased the money. An-- 
insurrection, headed by Stephen Marcel, Provost of Paris, 
followed this measure. The Dauphin's evil advisers were 
slaughtered before his face; he was himself compelled to 
adopt the revolutionary cap, or cAajteron, and Marcel became, 
for the moment, absolute in Paris. Alarmed at this manifes- 
tation of power on the part of the commonalty, the nobility 
met in great numbers, and cried for vengeance. Marcel 
attacked and took possession of the Louvre ; put the city in a 
state of defence ; and proclaimed the King of Navarre captain- 
general of the burgesses of Paris. The regent assembled 
seven thousand lances, and gathered beneath his banner all 
the aristocracy of France. Thus civil war began, and with it 
a new and still more formidable evil broke out — an evil 
which had long been impending, and which filed lords and 
citizens alike with/sonstemation. 

Tor long centuries the condition of the French peasant had 
been intolerable. His master looked upon him with contempt; 
held him unworthy to wield an axe in the battle-field; pil- 
laged him as if hehadbeenaJew; hunted him as if he had 
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been a wolf; btimt his oabin; carried off his bride or his 
daughter; starved him out in forest and cayern, if he dared to 
resist ; and when he had won his enfranchisement, forced him 
back into slavery and denied his civil rights. "What marvel, 
then, if Jacques Bonhomme, as they called him in their 
scorn, asked himself by what right these things were done P 
What marvel if, feeling that he had natural affections, natural 
resentments, and natural duties in common with the rest of 
mankind, he rose at last, cried to Heaven against the tyrant, 
and took such vengeance as his barbarous nature prompted ? 
In Beauvoisie it first began. Some three or four serfs, mad- 
dened by the tale of their mutual wrongs, agreed that it would 
be well to exterminate the whole race of nobles. They 
snatched up their scythes and torches, rushed upon the 
nearest chateau, murdered all the inmates, and left the build- 
ing in flames. The instinct of despair and hate spread as if by 
magic. The rising became universal. The skies were red by 
night with the light sent up from burning castles. Lords and 
ladies were massacred, tortured, forced to eat the half-consumed 
flesh of their parents and children, and sacrificed to a wild 
fury which had been smouldering ever since the days of the 
early kings. In this great strait, differences of party, of station, 
of country were all forgotten. Nobles and citizens united to 
exterminate the half-naked rebels. Even the English lent 
their aid, and Froissart tells triumphantly " how the gentle- 
men of Beauvoisie killed great plenty of Jacques.*' In a brief 
space the provinces were restored to tranquillity ; bijit it Was 
a tranquillity of death. The serfs had nearly all perished by 
fire and sword. The town of Meaux was burnt " with all the 
villeins that could be shut up in it." Many districts became 
deserts, and so ended the famous insurrection called the 
Jacquerie. 

In the meantime Marcel, the revolutionary provost of 
Paris, had been slain in a tumult, and with hki fell the 
whole strength of the party which he had supported. The 
King of Navarre fled; the city submitted; and on the 84ih 
of August, 1358, the Dauphin onoe more took possession of 
the capital. 
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Wearjr of his tpkndid captivity in the iwlace of the Saroj, 
King John now offered to cede to Edward the whole of 
western Tirance and a ransom of 4000 crowns, in exchange for 
libertj. The treaty was proposed in parliament, and rejected 
with one yoice by the regent and the states-general of 1859. 
Edward again invaded France with a nnmerons army, marched 
through Champagne and Burgundy, encamped at Montlheri, 
and endeavoured to provoke the Dauphin to a battle before 
the walls of Paris. The prince, however, with a cool wisdom 
sufficiently rare in those d&ys of inconsiderate valour, kept his 
knights and himself closely shut up in the city, till Edward, 
finding his patience and provisions alike exhausted, broke up 
his camp and proceeded towards Chartres. The famous treaty 
of Bretigny was at last concluded, a.d. 1360. By this deed 
all Aquitaine, all the provinces south-west of the Loire, and 
all the sea-coast from Calais to St. Yalery, were given up to 
the English monarch. Three millions of crowns were to be 
paid as the ransom of King John ; and Edward, on his part, 
was to relinquish every pretension to the sovereignty of 
France, and all claim to the Duchy of Normandy. John re* 
turned to his devastated country, which was now smitten 
with a three years' pestilence, infested by parties of disbanded 
soldiery, and in many districts almost depopulated. The 
king, despite these national troubles, was on the point of en- 
gaging in a new crusade, when he learnt that his son, the 
Duke of Anjon, who had been left as a hostage in Calais, had 
escaped to Paris. Deeply hurt at this breach of honour, John 
returned in person to England, surrendered himself a second 
time to Edward, and, failing sick . of a languishing disorder, 
died at the Savoy Pdaoe in the Strand, April 8th, 1364. 

Charles Y ., sumamed the Wise, may be said to have reigned 
in France for eight years before he ascended the throne. 
Schooled, during the captivity of his father, in the arts of 
government; familiar with all imaginable adversities; well 
used to diffioulties of finance ; and, above all, remarkable for 
hia caution in the field and his foresight in oouiicil-^this 
prince, though himself of doubtftd courage and feeble consti- 
tution, contrived during his reign to re-establish order, to 
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recover the losi proTmces from the English crowB^ anct to 
restore the prosperity of commerce and the dignity of military 
success to the kingdom of France. To the sagacity with 
which he appreciated circumstances and men» the readiness 
with which he took advantage of every favourable crisis, and 
the tact with which he chose the bravest^ the wisest, and the 
most deserving for his ministers and captains, may be attri- 
buted much of the splendour and all the martial achievements 
of his reign. 

The first act of the new sovereign was hostile to the Xing 
of Navarre. Eesolved that so intriguing a vassal should no 
more be suffered to foment popular disturbances, Charles sent 
an army into Normandy, where some towns acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Navarre, and gave the command to Bertrand 
du Guesclin, a valiant knight of Brittany. This Du Guesdin 
possessed all the qualities of a hero and a general. He was 
valiant, merciful, generous, loyal, and true. His first battle 
was a victory ; and Charles, learning that the field of Coche- 
rel was won and almost the whole of Normandy broqght 
under his rule, conferred upon the gallant Breton the county 
of Longueville. The scene of war was then transferred to 
Brittany. Du Guesclin and Charles of Blois marched against 
De Montfort, who claimed to be duke of that province. The 
battle of Avray was fought ; Charles of Blois was killed; a 
reconciliation was effected with Navarre ; and De Montford 
was acknowledged Duke of Bretagne by the King of France. 
There was peace now between Charles the Wise and all his 
neighbours ; but even peace proved scarcely any relief to the 
country, overrun as it was by bands of foreign mercenaries 
for whom there was no longer any occupation. They spread 
themselves over the kingdom ; they committed every excess ; 
they recoiled before no crime. It would have needed a second 
army to exterminate them. In this emergency, the prudent 
king resolved to employ them; and Du Guesclin, assembling 
them once more beneath his banner, led them across the 
Pyrenees to aid Henry of Castille against the oppressions of 
hift brother, Pedro the CrueL Passing tkrQugh Avigaon» 
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these fierce companies exacted a tribute and a benediction from 
the pope, entered Spain, expelled Pedro, and placed Henry in 
possession of the crown. Pedro now applied for help to the 
Black Prince, who, weary of inaction, espoused his cause, 
inarched to his relief, and on the 3rd of A))ril, 1367, encoun- 
tered and defeated the French army near Najara. On this 
occasion Du Guesdin was taken prisoner ; Pedro the Cruel 
tecoTcred his dominions; and Henry found an asylum in 
Languedoc, with the Duke of Anjou. Du Guesclin was 
Tansomed at an enormous price, part of which was paid by 
the Princess of Wales, and part by the brave Chandos, a 
general of the Black Prince. Even from this defeat Charles 
contrived to reap advantages. The English prince, distressed 
\xj the expenses of his enterprise, levied a heavy tax upon his 
province of Aquitaine. His subjects resisted, and appealed 
to the Erench monarch for redress. Charles was not warlike ; 
"but the Prince of Wales was in bad health; King Edward 
'was advanced in years ; and the politic sovereign beheld in 
this supplication an opening for the recovery of the province. 
He assembled the states, summoned the Bhick Prince to 
answer for his exactions, and, on his refusal to attend, pro- 
nounced forfeit of all the French possessions of the English 
crown. War was declared, a.d. 1370. The prince, borne in 
a litter at the head of his army, attacked and took Limoges ; 
Imt, finding lumself declining more and more rapidly, returned 
to England; left the army under the conmiand of his brother, 
John of Gaunt ; and died not long after. From this time the 
fortunes of the English changed. Constantly harassed by the 
enemy, never coming to any actual battle, fatigued, half- 
starved, and weakened by Mckness, the army seemed, when 
(deprived of its brilliant leader, to have lost idl its past power 
and prestige. One by one the pvovinces of Ponthieu, Quercy, 
Limousin, Rouergue, Saintonge, and Angoumois returned to 
the sovereignty of France. The English fleet was conquered 
at Bochelle. The capital of Poitiers revolted. At length 
cmly Calais, Bayonne, Bordeaux, and Cherbourg remamed of 
^ those splendid victories which had been the glory of tha 
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Euglish arms; and Edward^ unable to endure the loss of his 
greatness and the death of his heroic son, expired in 1377> 
leaving the sceptre to Eichard 11., then a child of ten yean 
of age. Daring these wars, Dn Gnesclin fell. He died of a 
fever, while besieging Chateau Eandon in 1380, and for ^ 
long time none of his officers conld be prevailed upon to 
accept the rank left vacant by his death. Charles erected 4 
superb monument to his memory in the abbey of St Denis, 
and a lamp was kept burning before it for nu^ly centuries, 
. Charles the Wise did not long survive his famous general 
Being at his castle of Beauty on the Marne, and finding, by 
symptoms long foretold, that his last moments were at haa4 
he assembled round his bed all the chief prelates, barons, and 
members of his council-— addressed them upon various impor* 
taut matters — ^received the last cxmsolations of the Eoman 
Catholic church-*«id died on the 36th of September, A.S. 
1380. Although the policy of this sovereign had been 
throughout expressly calculated to control the liberty of the 
subject and the expression of public opinion, his reign, neverr 
theless, proved of incaleukble benefit to the people and 
country, and tended, according to the exigencies of thai 
epoch, to promote the solid wdfare of the nation. He re? 
lieved the pressure of taxation; he respected the value of tbfi 
coinage; he conciliated the Jews ; he restored safety to the 
public roads; and he rewarded merit, wherever it was to bi 
found. Bett^ educated than any previous monarch, CharlesTf 
encouraged the( progress of letters, and, by collecting nin^ 
hundred volumes, may be said to have founded the Imperial 
Library at Paris, which, in the reign of his father, oontaine4 
but twenty books. He likewise^placed restrictions upon the 
power of the pope, and even issued an ordinance which fior*- 
bade the parliament to modify or suspend its decrees by ?irtu« 
of any order sealed with the royal s^ 

Charles YI., eldest son and successor of Charles the Wisc^ 
was only twelve years of age at the death of his father, and 
was left to the guardianship of four powerful and ambitioQa 
undes^-these were the Dukes of Bend, Burgundy, Bourbooi 
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and Anjou. The latter rushed into the death-chamber^ where 
the body of the kte king yet lay nnbaried, and commenced 
his regency by seizing the royal jewels, and plundering the 
palace. At the coronation these nobles contended for the 
places of honour. They were perpetually at strife among 
themsehreSy and, by oppressing the people, distracted the 
very commeneement of the new reign with insurrections. 
Paris rose. The collectors of taxes were massacred at the 
H6tel de ViUe, and the prisons thrown open. Eouen followed 
the example ; and in Laaguedoc, the wretched inhabitants* 
driven to madness by the Duke de £erri« fled in hordes to the 
forests, organised themselves into tribes of banditti, and were 
for many years the terror of the province. About this time 
the Duke of Anjou, ever rapacious for gain, inherited from 
his cousin Jeanne all the Italian rights of the house of Anjou« 
the kingdom of Naples, and the county of Provence. In these 
daint he was opposed by Charles Duraszo. The duke then 
assembled an army, and marched to the conquest of his new 
domains. But the soil of Italy was ever destined to be fatal 
to the sons of France. Fatigue, privation, and disease dis- 
persed his soldiers ; and, being seized himself with a malady 
prevalent in his camp, he died miserably in the land which he 
had hoped to conquer. His son, however, persevered in the 
assertion of the family claim, and assumed the empty title of 
Louis n., King of Naples. 

In 1382, the Count of Flanders besought the aid of France 
against his rebellious bux]g^ers, now leagued against him under 
Philip van Arteveldt, son of the famous brewer of that name. 
The boyish pride of the young king was flattered at the idea 
of a campaign. An army was raised ; the oriflamme unfurled ; 
and Charles, at the head of his troops, marched into Flanders, 
effected the passage of the Lys, and won a great victory at 
Bosbecque on the 27th of November, 1382. Hemmed in by 
the French on all sides, the Flemings had no room to fight. 
They were driven back upon eadi other from all quarters. 
Thousands were stifled to death without receiving a wound. 
Nine thooaand Ohentois alone were counted among the dead; 
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And Philip Vftn Arteveldt was one of the first to perish. On 
his return from this campaign, Charles marched to Paris with 
his army, resolved to punish that rebellious capital. The 
terrified citizens, perceiving the uselessness of resistance, 
showed every submission, and the king entered with the 
sullen bearing of an offended conqueror. He then sent one 
hundred of the principal inhabitants to the scaffold ; confis- 
cated the property of the rich ; re-established all the obnoxious 
taxes, including the gabelle; and deprived Paris of its fran- 
chise. Kouen, Rheims, and many others of his large cities 
received the same treatment ; the people were left bankrupts ; 
their riches were grasped by the three dukes ; and soon the 
treasury was left empty as before. 

Charles at length grew impatient of the power of his uncles, 
and, in the year 1388, took the administration into his own 
hands. He now gave some promise of a better government, 
and showed that he was not in his own person so exactMg as 
when prompted by the counsels of his imperious guardians. 
He deprived the Duke of Burgundy of his offices, and gave 
them to his own brother, the Duke of Orleans. He expelled 
the venial employit that filled the public posts, and recalled 
the faithful servants of Charles Y. He revoked unjust ordi- 
nances and oppressive taxes, and placed the Constable Du 
Clisson at the head of the oounciL Du Clisson was brave, 
nigged, a friend of the great Du Ouesdin, and, like him, a 
native of Brittany. Surrounded by those enemies which in 
every court beset a tried and honest man, Du Clisson had 
none more bitter or more formidable than the Duke of 
Brittany. One night the Constable was attacked by assassins 
in the street and left for dead ; and De Craon, the perpetrator 
of the deed, fled for protection to his employer, the Duke 
of Brittany. Du Clisson recovered; but Charles swore to 
avenge him, and marched northwards in the month of August, 
139L Impatience, excitement, and the unusual heat of the 
weather had thrown the king into so feverish a state that 
his attendants endeavoured to persuade him to a brief delay. 
fie would not listen to them. He appointed the rendezrooi 
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of the troops at Mans ; and^ being still in. a restless and irri- 
table condition of mind, was alarmed by a maniac who mshed 
oat upon him from a wood by the roadside. He fancied him- 
self betrayed, and, seized by a sudden frenzy, drew his sword, 
slew several of his attendants, and was carried back to the 
nea^st town in a state of raving madness. Some months 
elapsed before he recovered, and the expedition to Brittany 
was heard of no more. About two years after this event an 
accident occurred which confirmed the mental disorder indi- 
cated in 1391. There was a masquerade held at the palace, 
and the king, being disguised as a satyr, wore a garment of 
flax, which unfortunately took fire. The Duchess de Berri 
had sufficient presence of mind to envelope him in her mantle, 
and so saved his life; but four of his companions, wearing 
the same disguise, were burnt to death upon the' spot. A 
fifth saved his life by plunging into a cistern of water ; and 
so great was the shock, the confusion, and the tumult, not 
only in the palace but out in the public streets, that a return of 
the delirium came on, and, with few lucid intervals, Charles YI. 
continued insane during the remainder of his life. 

Henceforth the government of the kingdom devolved upon 
the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy. The people became the 
victims of the strongest ; and power was valued only as a 
means of plunder. From this time the history of France is 
usurped by the quarrels, the robberies, and the rivalries of 
these two men. After the death of the Duke of Burgundy in 
1403, matters became worse than before; for his son, John 
the Fearless, proved to be even more ambitious and unprin- 
cipled than he. He caused his cousin, the Dake of Orleans, 
to be assassinated in the streets of Paris ; fled to his fortress 
of Bapaume ; assembled an army ; and, entering Paris at the 
head of his forces, compelled the council to acquit him. The 
party of the Burgundians was now aU-powerful. The fol- 
lowers of Orleans called themselves the Armagnacs, in conse- 
quence of the marriage of the young duke with a daughter of 
the Count of Armagnao, a Grascon nobleman, who furnished 
his son-in-law with a small but fierce army of provincial 
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soldien. Between these paiiies there reigned perpetual strife 
—a strife which tomj almost be classed under the head of 
dvil warfare. Each endeaTOored to gain possession of the 
royal person, and to gorem in his name. Sometimes the 
king shook off his maladj, sanctioned some few laws, was 
the tool of whicherer faction then prevailed, or strove feebly 
to overthrow the tyranny of both. Bat these efforts only 
added to the oonfosion, and served to consolidate power that 
had been unjustly exercised and dishonourably acquired. 

It was fortunate for France that during dl tUs period of 
domestic misery the peace with England had remained un- 
broken. Biohitf d n. had been too feeble, and Henry lY. 
too folly occupied with his own troubles, to engage in enter- 
prises abroad; but Heniy Y., young, warlike* end eager for 
glory, had now ascended the British throne; and, reviving 
the almost foi^tten claims of England, declared for the 
crown of Eranoe. He proclaimed war; landed at Havre on the 
14th of August, 1415 ; and, with an army of 36,000 men, 
besieged and took Harfleur. The actual presence of the 
invader could not reconcile the jealousies and hatreds of the 
Court. A thousand petty animosities delayed the troops, 
divided the generals, and weakened the councils of war. 
Heniy marched from Harfleur to Cabus without opposition, 
and did not come in sight of the French till October 24th, 
1415, nearly two months after the date of his landing. By 
this time the English army was greatly reduced in numbers. 
The heat, the diet, and the fatigue had brought on a mortality 
in the camp, and of those numbers that remained many were 
so weak that they could scarcely sit upOn their horses. The 
French, on the contrary, were unwearied, were 50,000 strong, 
and numbered among theur ranks all the knights and nobles 
of the kingdom. The armies encamped face to face between 
the villages of Framecourt and Agincourt, and the night of 
the 24th was passed in preparation. It rained heavily till 
just before daybreak, and the field, which had been lately 
sown, was trampled into a deep slough. In the morning, both 
sides were seen drawn up in order of battle. The Constable 
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d'Albret^ who oommanded for Charles YL, committed a fatal 
error in not allowing his forces a proper space for action. 
The soldiers impeded each other. The infantry sank above 
their ankles at every step. The knights rushed to the charge 
with reckless bravery, separating themselves from the main 
body, and leaving the soldiers without sufficient officers to 
direct their movements. Observing the disorder into which 
their enemies had fallen, the English archers threw away 
their bows, and, armed with hatchets and leaden mallets, 
rushed in and accomplished the victory. In this famous 
battle, where the French numbered five times as many as 
their opponents, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon were 
taken; the Constable d' Albret, ' thp Duke of Alen9on, and 
two brothers of the Duke of Burgundy were slain; 8,000 
knights and gentlemen perished; and the prisoners were 
actually more numerous than their captors. Finding liis 
army in its present condition as much exhausted by victory 
as if it had suffered a defeat, Henry withdrew to Calais, and 
thence carried his prisoners by sea to England. 

The capture of the Duke of Orleans now robbed the 
Armagnacs of half their authority, and though the count of 
that name succeeded in obtaining the office of Constable, the 
Parisians revolted against his iron rule ; opened their gates 
by night to the Duke of Burgundy; seized and massacred 
the count and all his party ; and, but for the active loyalty 
of Du Chastel, governor of the Bastile, would have mur- 
dered the Dauphin likewise. The ferocities committed on 
this occasion are only to be equalled by the butcheries of 
Wexford and ScuUabogue, or the deeds of the Eeign of 
Terror. 

In the year 1417 died Louis II., titular king of Naples. 

Returning now to France with a reinforced army, Henry V. 
made himself master of Normandy, and in January, a.d. 1419, 
entered Rouen. Charles the Dauphin flew to head the rem- 
nant of the Armagnacs, and, in consideration of the peril of 
the country, a reconciliation was proposed with the Duke of 
Burgundy. A conference was appointed, and the bridge of 

£ 2 
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Montereau named as the place of meeting. Hither on the 
28th of August, 1419, these deadly foes repaired, each attended 
by ten knights, and each concealing under an aspect of good 
faith sentiments of the most bitter enmity. No sooner had 
John the Fearless bent his knee in homage to the Dauphin, 
than Tanneguy du Chastel leaped the barrier which divided 
the attendants from the principals, struck the duke with his 
battle-axe, and, being followed by Louvet, laid him dead at 
the feet of the Prince of France. This rash deed brought 
upon the Dauphin the resentment of the city of Paris, and the 
irreconcilable hatred of Philip the Good, son to the murdered 
man. Hastening straightway to the English camp, the new 
duke offered to Henry V. the diadem of the house of Valois. 
Through his intervention, mainly, the treaty of Troyes was 
concluded. Henry was declared regent, and married the 
princess Catherine, daughter of Charles VI., with the under- 
standing that, on the death of the latter monarch, the king- 
doms of Prance and England were to be united under the one 
sceptre. So profound was their detestation of the Dauphin^ 
and so uncompromising their aversion to the party of the 
Armagnacs, that the states-general, the magistrates, and the 
communes of Paris assented without regret to this transfer of 
sovereignty, and only stipulated that England should govern 
them according to the laws of Prance. The conqueror, how- 
ever, did not live to inherit his new kingdom. Having caused 
himself and his infant to be publicly crowned, he died sud- 
denly at Vincennes, on the 28th of August, 1422, leaving the 
Duke of Bedford regent for his son; Charles VL still nomi- 
nally reigning ; and Charles the Dauphin agitating the pro^ 
vinces of the south. Great changes were now at hand. On 
the 21st of October, just two months after the death of the 
English monarch, Charles VJ., who for the last thirty years 
could scarcely have been said to live, terminated his unhappy 
career. He had reigned for two-and-forty years, and during 
only the first twelve had enjoyed the exercise of his reason. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely a more pitiable fate upon record. 
A mere puppet in the boldest and craftiest hands^ he was 
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made the inslrumetit of every imaginable wrong, and was yet 
endued by nature with gentle and noble impulses. Plundered 
by those nearest to him in blood and dearest to his affections, 
he was himself abandoned, neglected, and despised. The 
people were ground to the dust ; the great princes dissipated 
the treasures of the crown; the queen devoted .herself to pro- 
fligate pleasures ; and the king, imprisoned in a corner of his 
own palace, moped the days and years away in helpless idiocy, 
was devoured by vermin, and was frequently left a prey to the 
tortures of hunger. 

.When Charles VII., then in Auvergne, heard the intelli- 
gence of his father's death, he assumed the royal robes, and 
received homage from the few adherents that formed his 
escort. He was at this time just twenty years of age, affable, 
well-intentioned, and of that variable temperament which 
relapses into frivolity; rises into valour, or strengthens into 
prudence with the requirements of the hour. He was so 
destitute of funds, that the difficulty with which he furnished 
his table, and the straits to which he was reduced for a pair 
of boots, are remembered in the chronicles of his reign. His 
soldiers were chiefly foreigners, Milanese, Spanish, and Scotch; 
and the young king, who had only honours to bestow, con- 
ferred on the Earl of Buchan the rank of Constable of France. 
Upon these forces Charles relied for the advancement of his 
cause against Bedford and the English; but, being worsted 
in the battles of Yemeuil and Crevant-sur-Yonne, he applied 
for aid to the Duke of Brittany, and with his powerful sup- 
port enjoyed two years of peace at the castle of Chinon. At 
length the English resolved entirely to crush the legitimists; 
and, assembling a great army before the walls of Orleans, a.d. 
1428, laid siege to this city, which was the chief and last 
stronghold of the Armagnac party. Hereupon Charles cast 
aside the indolent indifference which possessed liim in his re- 
tirement, threw his bravest captains into the place, ^and pre- 
pared a vigorous resistance. 

Protected on one side by the broad and rapid waters of the 
Loire, aqd affording invaluable facilities for the introductioa 
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of sacconrs, Orleans was particularly difficult to inrest, and 
the operations bore rather the aspect of a campaign than a 
siege. Although surrounded by a chain of temporary towers, 
all of which were garrisoned by English, the city held out 
bravely for many months, and it was not till the approach of 
Lent that the partisans of the Dauphin began to lose heart. 
The defeat of the Erench and Scotch in a sally from the town 
— the capture of some outworks — and the conquest of the 
tSie du pontf reduced the Orleans party to despair. They 
treated for a surrender, and were on the point of laying down 
their arms, when an event occurred which changed the entire 
aspect of affairs, and furnished to history one of its most 
interesting and remarkable pages. 

At the remote village of Domremy, on the Meuse» was 
bom, some twenty years before, a girl named Jeanne d'Arc. 
Her way of life was very simple and lonely. She tended 
oxen, and performed such humble duties as befel a 
serving-maid at a little roadside inn. She was beautiful. 
She was single-hearted. She was devout. Education and 
a later age would have made her a poet. As it waa» her 
imaginative temperament inspired her with dreams and 
reveries, and tinctured with the hues of religious enthusiasm 
all the impulses and actions of her strange career. There were 
prophecies afloat at this time that a virgin should accomplish 
the deliverance of Erance. Similar rumours have, in moments 
of peril, prevailed since ever the world began; and this was 
deserving of no firmer credence than the rest. It was re- 
peated, however, from lip to Up, and travelled, as chance 
would have it, to the ears of this village maiden in Lorraine. 
She listened with eagerness. She brooded over it. It informed 
her dreams, and became identified with her religion. Then 
she fancied herself the object of the prediction, ^he saw 
visions. She heard voices. She was divinely appointed, and 
through her the king should be crowned at Rheims. To in- 
spire belief, little more is needed than good faith and earnest- 
ness on the part of the speaker. Jeanne believed in herself, 
and, being brought to Chinon where the Court then sojourned, 
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obtained a ready inflaence over Ghavles oad his nobles. She 
clothed herself in armour, and with a train of knights and 
soldiers entered Orleans, Naturally brave, modest, and en- 
thusiastic, she was soon as much beloved for her virtues as 
she 'was revered for her mission. She set in her own person 
an euunple of purity and valour, and the superstition of the 
age in which she lived accomplished the rest< It filled the 
besieged with confidence. It paralysed the besiegers with 
tenror. It fought her battles for her, and drove the English 
general from all his forts. Whole companies of the enemy's 
soldiers deserted, " for feare of the mayde;" and on the 29th 
of May, li29. Lord Suffolk found himself compelled to raise 
the siege. Jeanne now received the title of the Maid of 
Orleans, and, having fulfilled this much of her task, hastened 
the march to Rheims that all might be consummated by the 
oorooation of the king. Troyes, strongly garrisoned by hos- 
tile troops, lay in their load, but surrendered after one day's 
resistance ; and Bheims, then in possession of the English, 
was by them abandoned without the striking of a blow. On 
the 6tii of July the royal army entered the city, and on the 
7th the oeremony was performed by the archbishop in pre- 
sence of the heroine and the Court. Then she knelt down 
before the throne, and prayed to be dismissed once again to 
her native village and her former occupations. All that she 
bad promised, die had done. Her dreams had foretold her 
nothing beyond the final triumph of this day; and, although 
her Gounge was as steadfast as before, she no longer felt the 
same reliance npon her military fortunes. Yainly she urged 
this simple and touching appeal. The king and his generals sup- 
plicated her to remain, and she, unwillingly, consented. Prom 
henceforth her prosperity was at an end. She was wounded 
at the siege of Paris, and was taken prisoner in a sortie from 
the town of Gompi^gne. She was dragged from her horse by 
a gentleman of Picardy, who relinquished her to the Bur- 
gnndian general. He, in his turn, sold her for a large sum to 
the English regent. She was then conveyed to a prison at 
Bouen* By every law of humanity and military honour* 
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Jeanne d'Arc should have been treated as a prisoner of war; 
but her barbarous captors preferred to regard her as a sor- 
ceress. In a room which is still shown to trkyellers at Bouen, 
they tried and condemned her ; and in- the market-place, on 
the spot where her statue is now standing, they immt her at 
the stake. In her captivity she was patient— during her trial 
she was composed — at her death she was gentle and pious. 
Her eyes were fixed to the last upon a crucifix; and though 
her face was covered with tears, her constancy never wavered. 
As the fire was kindled, and the smoke rose up around her, 
she murmured, ''God be blessed." Thus, on the 3(Hh of 
May, 1431, ended the sweet and sad story of the Maid of 
Orleans. 

The English cause profited but little by this crime. The 
tide of fortune had set against them, and the Duke of Bur« 
gundy, disgusted with their ferocity, returned to his allegiance. 
The treaty of Arras was signed. The towns , beyond the 
Somme were ceded to the duke, and he was himself exempted 
from personal homage. Charles rose into sudden popularity. 
Paris opened its gates to the king^s heralds, and the English 
had soon nothing left of their French territories, save .Nor- 
mandy and Guienne. Prom this time the character of Charles 
YII. underwent a sensible change. He became energetic, 
warlike, and politic. He abandoned weak and selfish plea- 
sures—organized the first standing army that had been formed 
in France — founded a court of appeal for the trial of cases of 
unjust taxation — and in the year 14^38, called a meeting of 
the dei^, nobles, and magistrates, for the purpose of limiting 
the authority of the Boman pontiff. By the decrees issued 
on this occasion much arbitrary and dangerous power was re- 
moved from the hands of the pope, and the independence of 
the Gallican Church was established on a secure basis. Com- 
merce now revived, and agriculture recovered from the para- 
lysing effects of invasion and civil war. The king was 
universally respected as the friend and restorer of order, and 
the only opposition he encountered was from his rebellious 
and ungrateful son, Louis the Dauphin. This prince, sup- 
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ported by his brothers and some dissatisfied officers, beaded a 
revolt called the Praguerie, which 'was speedily repressed. 
The younger princes submitted ; but fjouis retired to his pro- 
Tince of Danphiny, took up his residence there in a style of 
petty sovereignty, loaded his people with taxes, and governed 
with insupportable tyranny. The king now sent the Count 
de Dammartin to arrest and bring him to Paris ; but, having 
received notice of his approach, the prince fled to Burgundy 
for protection. He was met with courtesy, supplied with 
money by the duke, and permitted to reside in the Castle of 
Genappe, near Brussels. Here he remained during the rest 
of his father's lifetime, and repaid the hospitality of his host 
by alienating from him the affections -of his son, the Count de 
Charolais. Charles immediately seized upon Dauphiny, appro- ' 
priated the revenues of the province, and united it to the 
crown. Thus an enmity that never abated separated for ever- 
more the king and his heir. Louis was suspected, whether 
justly or otherwise, of intriguing against his father, and of 
bribing the attendants of the palace to administer poison in 
his daily food. Devoured by these apprehensions, in perpetual 
fear of assassination, and broken-hearted at the perversity and 
falsehood of iiis children, Charles YII. refused all nourish- 
ment, and actually died of starvation on the 22nd of July, 
14(61, after having reigned in Erance during a space of thirty- 
nine years. 



CHAPTER V. 

ntOM TBS ACCESSION OF LOUIS 21. TO THAT OF FRAKCIS 1. 

(A.D. 1461—1515.) 

The accession of Louis XL opens a new epoch in the history 
of France. Up to this time the govenmient had alternated 
between feudalism and absolutism — ^the monarchy had main- 
tained an unremitting struggle for the preservation of its 
integrity— 'the claims of the house of Anjou to its territory 
beyond the Alps iiad been feebly urged and were now half- 
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forgotten— the great vassals of the crown had controlled with 
their influence and overshadowed with the terror of their 
arms the prerogatives of royalty — ^and, above all, the neigh- 
bouring kings, of England had constantly asserted, and with 
fire and sword maintained, their ancient right to the inherit* 
ance of the fleur-de-lis. Now, however, we enter upon a 
period when the sovereign became possessed of despotic 
authority — when the arts of diplomacy were for the first 
time employed in cases of international dispute«^whea the 
increased resources and growing ambition of France led her 
to fields of southern conquest — and when, in consequence of 
these enterprises, the great States of Europe first began to 
form themselves into that still existent confederacy which, bj 
an union of interests, limits the encroachments of the atrong, 
protects the possessions of the weak, and preserves the due 
balance of power. Some important progress had also been 
effected in literature, in society, and in the arts. The great 
masterpieces of antiquity became known, and the histories of 
Livy, Sallust, and Caesar were translated into the vernacular. 
IVoissart and Alain Ghartier, Oliver de la Marohe and Francis 
Yillon, Charles of Orleans and Ben^ of Anjou, had contributed 
to the historical, humorous, and political literature of their 
age. Dramatic entertainments had come into favour with all 
classes; and, being supported by the dergy, ooatributed to 
the advancement of learning and the refinement of maanera. 
Daring the reign of Charles YI. alone, three companies had 
been formed for the representation of pieces sacred and pro- 
fane — namely, the Brothers of the Passion, who confined 
themselves to religious spectacles ; the Clerks of the Basoche, 
who introduced comic interludes; and the society of Let 
JEn/ans sans Souci, which performed nothing but farces. 
Playing-cards also were invented. Gunpowder had come into 
use in cases of siege ; but had not yet been adapted to indi- 
vidual purposes. Printing, with its untold consequences, was 
just discovered ; and Koster, Faust, Ghittenberg, and Schffffer 
were all labouring to perfect it. Commerce, under the auspices 
of such men as Jacques Coeur and Cosmo de Medid^ rose to 
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a dignity previously unknown. The productions and require- 
ments of distant nations were ascertained — speculation em- 
braced not only Europe but Asia — and the factors of the great 
French and English capitalists might be encountered trading 
and exchanging in all quarters of the civilized globe. Elanders 
was, however, at this time, the great centre of commercial 
enterprise, and has been aptly termed the Liverpool of the 
Middle Ages. Hence Erance, in her then rude and unculti- 
vated state, obtained those luxuries which she neglected to 
manufacture for herself : hence imported the silks of Persia 
— the spices and embroideries of India — the wool-bales of 
England — ^the mirrors, wheel-docks, spectacles, china-ware, 
and pi^>er of Italy. That the condition of the dwelling- 
houses, and the personal comforts of the noble and middle- 
classes should be at the same time ameliorated was a necessary 
oonsequenoe of the extension of mercantile undertakings. The 
style of dress became very splendid. Robes of satin and velvet, 
massive gold chainSj borderings of minever and marten, rich 
silken girdles, and embroidered shoes were worn; and the 
men's hots were adorned with precious stones. It appears 
that even at this early period the Erench were ingenious in 
matters of costume, and inclined to varieties of fashion ; for 
it is quaintly said by a chronicler of the fifteenth century, 
that "they are always in the extreme. Sometimes their 
clothes are too long, at others too short ; at one time too 
wide, and at another too tight. And no fashion ever lasts 
above six or seven years." It must not be forgotten, either, 
that Qbthio architecture arrived during this era at its highest 
perfeolion. Such, then, had been the advances made since 
the aceession of the family of Yalois, and such was the state 
of Erance when Louis XI. left his refuge at the court of 
Burgundy to be crowned in the cathedral at Sbeims. 

The king was now in the thirty-ninth year of his age. The 
selfish, artful and covetous disposition for which he was con- 
spicuous in his youth, had become confirmed with years, and 
strengthened by adversity. Depraved himself, he endeavoured 
all his life to corrupt the principles of others, and enjoys the 
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unenviable distinction of having been the first to ridicule the 
generous laws of chivalry. Cruelty, rapacity, sensuality, and 
parsimony were the governing passions of his soul. He 
forfeited his word without scruple, and his oath without remorse. 
He delighted in falsehood for the mere sake of deceiving, and 
so occasionally overreached and defeated himself. He detested 
the high-born, and surrounded himself by men of low extrao*- 
tion and debased manners. Added to all this, he was a slave 
to the grossest superstition. He purchased relics at enormous 
prices from all parts of Europe. He wore little images of 
saints and angels in his cap. He made confession daily. He 
undertook pilgrimages to celebrated shrines on all occasions 
of difficulty, and never committed an act of perfidy without 
first imploring the assistance of the Virgin. Por her it 
appears that he entertained a special devotion. He invented 
in her honour the prayer known as the Angelas, He created 
her Countess of Boulogne, and he bestowed upon her the 
commission of Colonel in the Eoyal Guards. Notwithstand- 
ing his perversion of heart, his want of moral obligation, and 
his singular credulity on points of religious ceremonial, 
Louis XI. possessed great natural firmness and sagacity, 
great subtlety, and great political talent. So long as the 
national interests of France were identical with his own, he 
diligently and faithfully pursued them. He succeeded in 
finally dismembering the feudal system. He established the 
firstPrench printing-press at the Sorbonne. He promoted manu- 
factures, and he protected commerce. In his reign, agri- 
culture, letters and industry were encouraged ; and by that 
edict in which he declared judicial charges permanent, he 
secured to the parliament its independence and its power. 
He extended the dominions of the crown, and recovered the 
mortgaged cities « of Amiens, Abbeville, and St. Quentin. 
Above all, as will be seen upon referring more fully to that 
important struggle called the War of the Public Good, he 
succeeded in emancipating his people from the tyranny of the 
nobles, and carried his country in safety through a political 
crisis of the utmost danger. 
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It Las been said that Louis XI. beheld in the opening of his 
reign nothing but the commencement of his long-smouldering 
vengeance. To humble the princes of the blood ; to dismiss 
the ministers of Charles YII. ; to secure the cooperation of 
the people; and to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction, were 
among the first acts of his government. Above all, he strove 
to subject to his power the sovereign Dukes of Burgundy 
and Brittany, whose dominions surrounded and almost rivalled 
those of the crown. In order to accomplish this end, he 
perfidiously conferred upon both the government of Normandy, 
with the hope of sowing dissension between them ; but they, 
instead, allied themselves against him, received into their 
confederation the discontented princes, the Duke of Berri, and 
a number of other nobles whom he had either wronged or 
insulted,, and so marched with a formidable army towards 
Paris. The king was then in the Bourbonnais ; but, hasten- 
ing back on receipt of this intelligence, came suddenly upon 
the Burgundiansin the neighbourhood of Montlheri. Neither 
general wished at that moment for an encounter, but, finding 
the battle unavoidable, both acted with gallantry. The engage- 
ment took place on the 16th of July, 1465, and was of such 
equal advantage that both parties claimed the victory. 
Louid pushed on immediately for Paris, leaving the Count de 
Charolais in possession of the field, and, once secure within 
. the walls of his capital, endeavoured to win over by com- 
pliances the good-wttl of the citizens. In the meantime the 
army of the League having been reinforced from all directions, 
amounted to no less than 100,000 men, and encamped within 
sight of the gates of Paris. Hopeless of dispersing it by force 
of arms, Louis now succeeded in dissolving the League by the 
arts of policy. He granted to all and each of the leaders 
whatever they demanded ; made the most ample promises and 
the most abject concessions ; saw them strike their tents and 
return to their several territories; and then, by craftily evading, 
annulling, and repudiating the terms of his treaty, escaped 
with but little loss of either land or money, and only the very 
trifling forfeit of his royal honour. Scarcely a year had 
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elapsed when the king deprired his brother, the Duke de 
Berri, of the province of Normandy, and endeavoured to un- 
dermine the power of Charles the Bold (now Duke of 
Burgundy) by tampering with the Flemish subjects of that 
sovereign vassal. At the same time, the better to mask his 
designs, he went, with a great show of good faith, to hold a 
conference with the duke at the town of Feronne. Scarcely 
had he arrived there, when a revolt which he had fomented 
broke out at Li^ge, in Flanders. Charles discovered the 
treachery that had been practised upon him, and his rage was 
boundless. He instantly closed the city gates, confined Louis 
in a tower of the castle, and threatened to place the Duke de 
Berri on the throne. Even in this difficulty the king's skill 
and presence of mind did not desert him. By exercising his 
persuasive powers on Fhilip de Comines, and others of the 
duke's attendants, he succeeded in abating the fury of his 
foe, and on the most galling and humiliating conditions, 
recovered his liberty. Charles then marched against the 
unfortunate Lifegois, compelling Louis to bear him company, 
and be witness of their punishment. The city was stormed 
and taken, and a horrible massacre followed. When all was 
over, the king was suffered to depart. From this time an 
intense hatred subsisted between the duke and his sovereign. 
Louis could more readily have forgiven a defeat upon the 
battle-field than a defeat in diplomacy. He could not forget 
that he had been made to appear ridiculous, and the first 
pretext of war was eagerly embraced on both sides. This 
strife was waged with various success for many years, and 
might have terminated sooner but for the intrigues of the 
Count de St. Pol, an artful noble, whose private interests 
were concerned in the continuance of the war. He served 
both masters ; he betrayed both ; and by both his treachery 
was at last discovered. For once the enemies acted in 
concert. They agreed that if either succeeded in getting 
St. Pol into his power, he would put him to death before 
the expiration of eight days, or else hand him over to 
the mercies of the other. The traitor first trusted him- 
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self within reach of Btirgimdj, who seized and sent him to 
Paris, whefe he was condemned by Lonis, and deservedly 
executed, December 19th, 1475. Not many months before 
this event, Edward lY. of England, upon the invitation of the 
doke, who was his relation by marriage, had landed at Cahus 
with a formidable army. Tremblii^ly mindful of the days of 
Gressy and Aginoourt, Louis resolved, if possible, to negotiate 
with this new enemy. The matter was not difficult. Edward 
had been persuaded to the war, and, having no personal inte- 
rest beyond the hope of gain, oomented willingly to a truce. 
He thai received a tribute of seventy-five thousand crowns, 
quietly drew off his forces, and returned to England. Louis 
aeted On this occasion with admirable policy. He treated the 
strangers (whom he hated cordially) with the utmost courtesy^ 
He bestowed gifts and pensions on the foreign ministers. He 
gave the soldiers an entertainment at Amiens ; and he con^ 
duded a treaty by which it was agreed that the eldest 
daughter of Edward lY. should marry with the Dauphin. 
This treaty was signed at Pequigni, on the 29th of August, 
1475. 

The Duke of Burgundy, restless and ambitious as ever, 
was BOW employed in a vain attempt to subjugate the Swiss. 
These brave mountaineers defended their liberties with a 
valour which he had little anticipated, and his armies were 
repulsed at the famous battles of Granson and Morat. Not 
content to take warning by defeat, Charles hazarded a third 
engagement at Ni^cy, in the month of January, 1477, wherein 
his troops were routed, and himself treacherously murdered 
by an Italian favourite who cherished against him some 
unknown cause of vengeance. Thus fell the last Duke of 
Burgundy. His vast territories, which extended from the 
northern coasts of Holland to the frontiers of Helvetia, now 
descended to the feeble hands of Mary, his daughter, whose 
beauty, virtues, and misfortunes are yet remembered and 
lamented by the people of Flanders. The joy of Louis on 
receipt of this welcome intelligence was as sincere as it was 
imconoealed. He instantly seized upon the duchy of Bur- 
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gundy, attacked some towns in Picardy, and endeavoitred 
to secure the hand of the heiress for Prince Charles>. the 
Dauphin. To this, however, the Flemings would not con- 
sent. MaTimilian, eldest son of the Emperor of Austria, was 
selected for her hushand, and in him the king encountered 
a resolute and powerful enemy. War then ensued between 
MaximiliaT) and Louis, and the Memings applied to England 
for assistance* Here, however, the well-laid plans of the 
French king stood him in good service. Edward lY. was 
still in receipt of an annual tribute from the royal treasury— 
his daughter was betrothed to the Dauphin — his ministers 
and great lords were most of them pensioners of France; 
and, on the whole, England was never less disposed to break 
the bonds of peace. The only incident of any importance 
connected with this war was the sanguinary and indecisive 
battle of Guinegate, fought in 1479 by the French under 
General de Cr^vecoeur, against the Burgundian troops of 
Maximilian. In liiS2 was concluded the treaty of Arras, 
whereby peace was established, and the infant daughter of the 
Duchess Mary was betrothed to the Dauphin. It is said that 
this breach of faith hastened the death of Edward IV., who 
had centred his ambition on the marriage of his own daughter 
with the heir of France. 

Louis had now outlived most of his enemies, and quieted 
the rest either by force of arms or the milder methods of 
bribery and persuasion. He had attained to such power and 
wealth as had never yet been possessed by a king of France. 
He had wrested fi considerable district from the house of 
Burg^dy. He had purchased the county of Boulogne* He 
had inherited from his uncle, King Een^ of Sicily, the pro- 
vinces of Bar and Provence, and the vague claims of Anjou 
upon the crown of Naplesi And now, at this moment of his 
greatness and prosperity, when the fruits of crime, deceit, and 
rapacity were all assured, sickness and a deep melancholy fell 
upon him. He felt that his constitution was broken; and 
(with the reputation of having caused more than 4000 per- 
sons to be put to death by different modes of execution) he 
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trembled at the thought that he must also die. He retired 
to his castle of Plessis-lez-Tours, and thought to keep out the 
dread visitor by surrounding it with spiked ditches and extra 
fortifications. He feared his son. He feared his nobles. He 
feared his subjects. No person of rank resided within the 
walls. Passers-by were not permitted to approach within 
half a league. Mantraps to the number of ten thousand were 
laid about the avenues. Suspicious characters were hung or 
drowned without trial; and the Scotch archers, who kept 
watch day and night upon the battlements, had orders to 
shoot down aH who came within reach of their arrows. 
Scarce a tree in all the forests round but bore among its 
boughs the body of some hapless trespasser. Scarce a 
streamlet bubbling through the deep grass but was fouled 
by some such hideous tribute. Within the walls as many 
precautions were observed. He resided in a suite of thirty 
rooms, all of which communicated one with another, and were 
secured by six complicated locks. No one knew in which of 
these he slept, and he never inhabited the same for two suc- 
cessive nights. He grew more fanatical with every day, and 
more pitiless. His terrors prompted him to hourly enor- 
mities, and his love of life to the most pitiable abasement of 
soul. He became the slave of his physician, and " he wearied 
Heaven and every saint with prayers, not for the forgiveness 
of his sins, but for the prolongation of his life." He was 
anointed from the holy phial of Rheims. He weighed himself 
down with mouldering relics. He even drank the blood of 
infants to revive the failing current of his own. At last this 
wretched exhibition came to a close, and on the 30th of 
August, 1483, the tyrant died. 

Charles VIII. was now fourteen years of age, naturally 
delicate, and much neglected in his education. Although 
legally arrived at his majority, he was, by his father's will, 
entrusted to the guardianship of his elder sister, Anne de 
Beaujeu, who forthwith assumed the reins of government. 
Jealous of this preference, and unwilling to submit to the 
regency of a woman, the princes of the blood, head-^d by I ho 
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Duke of Orleans, convoked the states-general, in the hope 
of displacing her. Contrary to their expectations, the parlia- 
ment did full justice to the talents and wisdom of this princess, 
and only met to confirm her authority, and to effect many 
just and necessary reforms. The Swiss mercenaries were dis- 
banded ; the taxes were reduced ; and further efforts were made 
to limit the power of the clergy. Finding that he could exercise 
only a secondary influence, the Duke of Orleans went over to 
the Court of Brittany, succeeded in attaching the duke to his 
cause, and, at the head of a numerous army, encountered the 
French under General La Tremouille, near St. Aubin, on the 
28th of July, 1488. The action proved fatal to the Bretons. 
The Duke of Orleans was taken prisoner; and the la4y 
regent, who was not remarkable for clemency, confined him 
in an iron cage in the castle of Bourges — concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the Duke de Bretagne — and put to death 
every rebel that had been captured on the field. 

Not long after the restoration of peace, the Duke of Brit- 
tany died, and the sovereignty of the province descended to 
his daughter Anne, then thirteen years of age. Princes and 
nobles contended for the hand of the young heiress, who 
chose from among the number Maximilian of Austria, now 
become a widower by the death of Mary of Burgundy. 
They were betrothed, and, in the absence of the bridegroom, 
married by proxy. No arrangement could have been less 
satisfactory to Anne of Beaujeu and her brother Cliarles 
YIII. It had long been their aim to unite Brittany with the 
crown, and they had striven vainly to acquire it by force of 
arms. Finding an invincible obstacle to their plans in the 
rooted independence of the Bretons, they now sought some 
more pacific means of success, and it was proposed that 
diaries should espouse the young duchess ; supplant the tardy 
Maximilian, who had not yet claimed liis bride ; break off his 
o\Yn engagement to that same Maximilian's daughter, the 
Lady ^Margaret ; and tlius unite Brittany to the royal domi- 
nions. This arrangement was not attended with the loss that 
it would have been, had not the province of Burgundy been 
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lately added to tbe Trench crown. Anne was a wealthier 
bride than Margaret — Charles was the most powerful sove- 
reign in Europe — and so the marriage was made ; and in both 
its matrimonial projects the house of Austria was foiled. This 
singular event took place December 10th, 1491. The French 
king was now just twenty-two years of age, and had eman- 
cipated himself from the tutelage of his elder sister. He 
was amiable, inconsiderate, and romantic. Never having re- 
ceived any solid education, he read with eagerness and be- 
lieved implicitly all the impossible romances of the preceding 
century. He was seized with t]^e desire of becoming a hero 
and a conqueror, and dreamt dreams that rivalled in marvel- 
lous chivalry the exploits of Orlando and Sir Tristan of the 
Lions. Just at this moment accident drew his attention to 
the old claims of the Anjou family, and he determined to at- 
tempt the conquest of Naples. Being instigated to this step 
by Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, who was at enmity with 
the King of Naples, he assembled an army of only 18,000 
men, and started away in the autumn of 1494 with but little 
money, no provisions, and a suite of young noblemen who 
formed his court and seiTcd as volunteers. Never was so 
serious an enterprise so thoughtlessly undertaken, or followed 
by results so extraordinary. North Italy consisted at this 
tiine of a number of small republics, all of which were re- 
publics only in name, and were governed by the nobles. 
These nobles formed a federation of states; a miniature 
Europe, where the policy of all ensures the general equili- 
brium. Terrified at first by the intervention of a foreign 
potentate, the states preserved a timid neutrality. Lucca, 
Pisa, and Florence threw open their gates, and Charles en- 
tered Rome as a conqueror without having struck a single 
blow. The pope was as much alarmed as others, and shut 
himself up for safety in his castle of St. Angek; wliile 
Charles, to assert bis right of jurisdiction, only paused to 
Lang a few turbulent Homans on the public gallows, and then 
inarched towards Naples. Even there he met witb no re- 
sistance. King Alphonso was reduced to an agony of terror, 
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and when told that the French army was actually npon its 
way, abdicated in favour of Ferdinand his son, took ship for 
Sicily, and entered a convent at Messina. Ferdinand wanted 
neither talent nor courage, but he found his army cowardly 
and seditious. At first sight of the enemy they were panic- 
stricken, and the prince fled to Ischia as Charles, at the head 
of his army, entered Naples. This unparalleled triumph 
utterly intoxicated the boyish king and his brainless council. 
Feasting and gallantry became the only care of the con- 
querors. Affairs of state were neglected. The northern 
cities were left without protection, and to very few were 
even garrisons appointed. The soldiers lived by pillage. The 
stores were squandered. The inhabitants were wronged. 
The nobles were deprived of their estates, and the French 
volunteers enriched at the expense of those whose hereditary 
rights had been undisputed for centuries. This condition of 
things could not last long. Gradually all Italy coalesced 
against the invader, and the European powers, startled at the 
rapid prosperity of France, joined the league. The King of 
Arragon, the Archduke Maximilian, the States of Venice and 
Lombardy, and even his old ally, Ludovico Sforza, assembled 
in great force, and, commanded by Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, encountered and gave battle to Charles as he was 
returning homeward with a portion of his army. The troops 
of the allies amounted to more than 40,000 men, and Charles, 
who had left nearly half his soldiers in Naples and Calabria, 
found himself with less than a fourth of their numbers. He 
was at this time expecting the Duke of Orleans with a rein- 
forcement of 9000 men; but discovered, after waiting for 
some days, that the duke (unable to resist the temptation of 
attacking Milan, to which he possessed an hereditary claim] 
had led his troops thither, and was now blockaded in the 
town of Novara. Charles then endeavoured to negotiate, but 
in vain. The enemy awaited him in the Pass of Fomova, and 
on the 6th July, 1495, attacked him, front and rear. Here- 
upon, the king and his little army charged with extraordinanr 
gallantry, broke through the ranks of the allies, and passed 
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onwards to Asti, having lost only eighty men, and slain 3000 
of llie enemy. Resting at Asti for a short time, Charles con- 
claded a treaty with Sforza, obtained the liberty of the Duke 
of Orleans, and tlien, weary of warfare, impatient for plea- 
sure, and cured of his taste for foreign conquest, hastened to 
Lyons and plunged into every kind of dissipation. In the 
meantime Ferdinand had applied to the Spanish sovereign for 
aid, and, with the assistance of Gonsalvo di Cordova and a 
body of Arragonese soldiers, succeeded in expelling the re- 
mainder of the invading army from Naples. The French, to 
the number of 5000, laid down their arms, and retreated 
northward. An epidemic broke out among them. Their 
general, the Count de Montpensier, was attacked by it at 
Pozzuolo, and died ; and of all his army, scarcely five hundred 
returned to their native country. This intelligence was 
brought to Charles, then at Lyons and immersed in idle plea- 
sures. He once more ronsed himself to action, collected an 
army, and was preparing to avenge the honour of the French 
nation, when, from some unknown cause, he suddenly changed 
his mind — turned his attention from military to home affairs 
— set about reforming abuses — established a supreme council 
— dismissed certain venial judges — attended personally to the 
complaints of his people, and was about to effect a reduction 
in the taxation, when death put an end to his projects and 
deprived France of a king who was, if not one of the wisest, 
one of the most amiable and beloved that ever sat upon the 
throne. The manner of his death is related by Comines, who 
says that as Charles was one day leading the queen into a 
goilery of their castle at Amboise, for the purpose of observ- 
ing a game of tennis, he struck his head against a low arch- 
way, and, not being severely hurt, took no notice of the blow. 
Entering into conversation with some gentlemen near, he 
spoke in praise of virtue, and said he hoped never to commit 
another wilful sin as long as he lived. Scarcely had he 
spoken the words, when he was struck with apoplexy, and, 
being laid upon a pallet bed which chanced to stand in the 
gallery, expired in the course of a few hours. It was then 
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the spring time of 1498. He was just twenty-eiglit, and bad 
reigned fifteen years. His mildness and good-nature were the 
theme of all his contemporaries, and it is written by Comines 
that, " never did he say to any man a thing that might dis- 
please him." By those who knew how limited his education 
had been, his military successes were looked upon as pro- 
digies ; and indeed, when we consider the incapacity of the 
leader, the inexperience of his council, and the number of his 
soldiers, this conquest of Italy does really deserve to be 
classed among the marvels of history. Having within the 
space of two years lost his three infant sons, Charles YlH. 
was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans. 

Louis XII., surnamed the Pather of liis People, inherited 
the crown at thirty-six years of age, and assumed with the 
sovereignty of France the titles of King of Jerusalem, King 
of the Two Sicilies, and Duke of Milan. This monarch had 
been tried by many adversities ; had led a thoughtless and 
extravagant life in his youth ; and now, like Prince Hal, for- 
sook his old haunts and compaidons; forgave his ancient 
enemies ; applied himself diligently to the administration of 
public affairs; and, by continuing the reforms begun by 
Charles YIII., secured the gratitude, the obedience, and the 
attachment of his subjects. His first step was to procure a 
divorce from Joan, his wife, second daughter to Louis XI., a 
lady whom he had been compelled to marry many years before, 
and who, in consequence of her personal disadvantages, had 
never been so fortunate as to engage his affections. Alex- 
ander VI. now wore the triple crown, and Louis, by present- 
ing his son, Caesar Borgia, with the duchy of Valentinois, 
secured the dispensation which he so ardently desired. Joan 
then retired to a convent, and Louis espoused the widow of 
Charles VIII., thus continuing the union of Brittany and 
Prance. At the same time he confirmed the brave La Tre- 
mouille in his command of the army, and appointed Cardinal 
d'Amboise to the office of prime minister. This was the first 
occasion upon which the authority of the sovereign had ever 
been legally delegated into the hands of a subject. Huler 
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no^ of the faii'eat and broadest territory of any European 
sovereign, Louis XIT. cherished the same vain Italian projects 
as his predecessor, and still coveted the comparatively unim- 
portant duchy of Milan. In pursuance of this object he sent 
an army into Italy, July, 1499, and made an easy conquest of 
Genoa and the Milanese. Sforza took refuge with his son-in- 
law, Maximilian, now Emperor of Austria ; but finding that 
Milan entertained no friendly sentiments to the conqueror, 
returned at the head of an army to recover his domains. La 
Tremouille instantly crossed the Alps with fresh forces, and 
attacked Sforza at Novara. Swiss mercenaries were engaged 
on both sides. They made a mere pretence of fighting when 
opposed to each other, and, learning that the French pay ex- 
ceeded that of the Italian, all those engaged for the Milanese 
deserted in a body to La Triemouille, threw open the gates of 
the city, and delivered up their duke to the enemy. This 
nobleman was bitterly hated by the French. He had been 
the first to invite Charles VIII., and the first to betray him ; 
and he had made himself odious to the Italians by his malver- 
sations. From Louis he experienced less clemency than he 
was entitled to expect as a prisoner of war, but more, per- 
haps, than was due to the measure of his crimes. He was 
removed to France, and imprisoned foi Hfe in the castle of 
Loche. 

The king now aimed at extending his power farther south, 
and, having aided the Borgias in subduing Romagna, coii- 
cluded, in the year 1500, a secret treaty with Ferdinand 
of Arragon, by which it was agreed that France and Spain 
should make a partition of Naples. They poured in accord- 
ingly upon that devoted kingdom. Frederick, the reigning 
monarch, confided at first in the Spanish general; was be- 
trayed ; fled to tschia ; and was at length in a smdil degree 
compensated by Louis with the duchy of Anjou. And now 
the spoliators began to dispute among themselves. Being 
both usurperSi they quarrelled about their mutual " tights," 
and contended for the revenues, for the cattle taies, and for 
the frontier lands. It was not long before hostilities com- 
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menced between the French viceroy, Louis, Duke de Neinotirs» 
and the Spanish commander, Gonsalvo di Cordova. Two 
great battles were fought, on two successive days, at Semi- 
uara and Cerignola, in both of which the armies of Louis 
were routed ; and so, quite suddenly, in the year 1503, the 
King of Arragon possessed himself of the whole of Naples^ 
and left only the fortresses of Gaeta in the hands of his late 
ally. Enraged at this want of faith, Louis raised a gigantic 
army, and sent two divisions into Spain, and one towards 
Naples. All of these enterprises were unsuccessful. The 
general. La Tremouille, fell dangerously ill, and the Marquis 
of Mantua proved an inefficient successor. The Italian divi- 
sion was delayed in Rome by the confusion consequent upon 
the death of Alexander and the illness of G»sar Borgia, both 
of whom had drunk by mistake of a poison which they had 
intended for others. Deprived of these powerful friends, 
beset by Gonsalvo and his army, and commanded by their 
irresolute general, the Duke of Mantua, the French troops 
were put to flight; Gaeta surrendered to the Spanish flag; 
and Naples was won and lost again. The grief and disappoint- 
ment of Louis were upon this occasion so severe that he be- 
came dangerously ill, and his wife, Anne of Brittany, took 
advantage of his weak condition to betroth her daughter to 
Prince Charles of Luxembourg, grandson to Maximilian, and 
afterwards the celebrated Charles V. The conditions of this 
betrothal were such as the king, had he been in possession of 
his health and judgment, would never have countenanced. 
Milan, Brittany, and Burgundy were assigned as the marriage 
portion of the Princess Claude, and to have so alienated those 
provinces from the crown would have been to alienate the 
half of the kingdom of France. Fortunately the king reco> 
vered, and the states-general, assembling at Tours, besought 
his majesty to revoke his rash engagement and betroth the 
Princess Claude to Francis, Count of Angouleme, heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne. Louis recognised the justice of this 
petition, broke the former disgraceful treaty, and celebrated 
*he new betrothal with great splendour. So long, however. 
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as the queen lived, she never suffered the marriage to take 
place. 

In 1508, Louis entered unwisely into the League of Cam- 
brai — a confederation formed between Maximilian, the pope, 
and the King of Arragon, all of whom were his enemies, and 
directed against the liberties of the Venetians, who were his 
only friends south of the Alps. The French then marched 
against Venice, and on the l^th of May, 1509, gained the 
victory of Agnadel, an action which weakened the ocean 
republic, and proved no gain to Trance. Immediately after 
this engagement the league was dissolved, and hostilities 
broke out oetween the pope and the king. A new confede- 
ration was soon organized between the Venetians, the Swiss, 
the King of Arragon, and Pope Julius II ; and now their 
arms were united against Louis. The king's generals, among 
whom were Bayard, De Chaumont, and the famous Gaston de 
Foix, Duke de Nemours, hesitated to war against the Church ; 
but the commons and the states-general combated their pre- 
judices, and declared that as Julius had taken up the profane 
sword, he was no longer to be held sacred from military reta- 
liation. Upon this, a fresh army was despatched under the 
command of Gaston de Foix, and the great battle of Ravenna 
was fought on the 11th of May, 1512. The French were 
again victorious. The two generals, Peter of Navarre and 
Fabricio Colonna, the Marquis of Pescara, and the Cardinal 
of Medicis, were taken prisoners; but the brave conqueror 
himself, then only twenty-two years of age, fell pierced with 
fourteen wounds. This was the last French triumph in Italy. 
The p()pe, though defeated, was unsubdued as ever, when 
death put an end to his ambitious projects, and he was suc- 
ceeded by the Cardinal Medici, known as Leo X. The new 
pontiff adopted the policy of his predecessor. He united 
the Emperor Maximilian, the King of Spain, and Henry VIII, 
of England, in a coalition called the League of Malines, and 
declared war with France. The brave old general, De la 
TremouUle, again took the field, and led a French army into 
Lombardy. Once more Louis turned his eyes upon Milan» 
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the object of his life-long ambition. The city, as usual, sub- 
mitted, and the conquerors besieged Novara, which was gar- 
risoned by 6000 Swiss. These mountaineers, inspired by an 
implacable hatred of the French, poured out by night in a 
desperate sally, carried the entrenchments of La Trfemouille, 
turned his guns upon his own camp, and won a signal victory. 
All was now over. The veteran, himself badly wounded, re- 
crossed the Alps ; abandoned Venice to its own resources ; 
and returned to France. Weary at length of this exhausting 
war, and hopeless of ever retaining territories so easily won 
and SQ perpetually lost, Louis beheld the illusory fabric of his 
conquests all fallen to ruin, nor again thought of retrieving 
his Italian power. Naples had now passed enturely into the 
hands of Spain; Genoa had revolted; and Milan, for which 
so much had been so frequently risked, had returned to the 
family of the Sforzi. The king, henceforth, devoted himself to 
home affairs ; and having lost his wife in January, 15l4, mar- 
ried not many months after with Mary, sister of Henry Vm., 
a young and beautiful princess, whose affections had been 
pre-engaged to the Duke of Suffolk, and who was reluctantly 
compelled to subscribe to the dictates of state policy in her 
acceptance of the French monarch. Louis now made various 
alterations in his hours, his mode of life, and his amusements ; 
and these changes, intended to do honour to his bride, so dis- 
ordered his health, as to leave her, in the course of some few 
weeks, a widow. He died on the 1st of January, 1515^ 
deeply lamented by the middle and lower classes, whose father, 
friend, and protector he had been. Economical in his private 
expenditure, forbearing in his demands upon the public purse, 
and impartial in the iEtdministration of justice, he had earned 
the honourable surname by which he was known to his age. 
This merciful and prudent disposition met with little sym- 
pathy from the nobles, who looked upon his economy as par- 
simony, and styled him, contemptuously, le rot roturiery or the 
plebeian king. A great alteration was now, however, to take 
place in the Court. A gallant, lavish, and brilliant sovereign 
was to surround the throne with all the splendours of learn- 
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mg and chivalry. Francis I., and the Eenaissance of Art in 
France, were about to enter on the scene. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

FBOH TDE ACCESSION OF FRANCIS I. TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE 

HOUSE OF YAIiOIS. 

(AJ>. 1S15— 1689.) 

Francis I. ascended the thione at an epoch when the sove- 
reignties of Europe had become absolute in authority — when 
the great territorial noblesse had almost disappeared — when 
the republican states were for the most part weakened and 
oppressed — ^and when all the great discoveries and improve- 
ments of the preceding century were beginning to flourish 
and bear fruit. A spirit of theological inquiry was abroad. 
The Roman Catholic Church, having fulfilled its mission of 
civilization ; having kept down the frightful anarchies of early 
barbarism and sown the leadmg principles of virtue ; having 
restrained the enormities of tyrants and preserved in the se- 
clusion of convent and priory the neglected treasures of 
learning, now fell into paths of misdoing, and prepared the 
way for the Reformation. A long line of iniquitous popes 
had filled the pontifical chair, and men's minds revolted from 
the crimes of Alexander VI., the butcheries of Julius II., and 
the frivolities of Leo X. Wickliffe and Huss had already 
spoken words of eloquent scorn, and a greater man than 
either had now risen up from an Augustine cloister .to shake 
the papal power to its foundations. Against the shameless traffic 
of indulgences, gainst the guilty debaucheries of the clergy, 
against the pride, the rapacity, and the haughty despotism 
of Rome, preached Martin Luther, the monk of Wittenberg. 
A revolution as important had taken place in the world of 
science, enterprise, and letters. Christopher Columbus had 
in I4!92 opened to trade and emigration the shores of the 
New World ; and in 1497, Vasco de Gama discovered the 
route to India by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. Mari- 
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time commerce now in a great measure deserted the ports of 
the Mediterranean, and the fleets of Europe traversed the 
great ocean with the riches of both hemispheres. The general 
use of gunpowder, the active propagation of knowledge by 
means of the printing press, aud the improvements in judi- 
cature, all tended to emancipate opinion and cultivate the 
desire of progress. Above all, the wars in Italy, impove- 
rishing and futile as they had been in a political point of view, 
had yet imbued the French with an advanced taste for lite- 
rature, an admiration of art, and an inclination for philological 
study. It was impossible that a people so receptive of all 
that is novel and agreeable should witness without emulation 
the artistic and literary glory of Florence and Home. They 
could not fail to be attracted by the elegance of Petrarch, the 
grandeur of Dante, the subtlety of Machiavelli, and the bril- 
liancy of Boccaccio and Ariosto. They could not enter St. 
Peter's, unfinished as it was, without a wish to improve the 
architecture of the Louvre ; or contemplate the masterpieces 
of Eaphael and Michael Angelo without the desire to enrich 
their palaces in France with the wealth of fresco, sculpture, 
and painting. It was left, however, for Francis I. (the aris- 
tocratic king, as he was called,) to realize that which his pre- 
decessors had vainly attempted, and to naturalize in France 
that passion for beauty and that generous encouragement of 
genius by which she has ever since been distinguished. Italy 
was at this epoch the centre of philosophy and art. The 
great houses of Medici, of £ste, of the Yisconti and the 
Sforzi, patronized all the talent and promoted all the re- 
searches of the age. The philosophy of Plato, the works of 
Vitruvius and Archimedes, the commentaries of archseo- 
logists, and the exhumed monuments of antiquity were alike 
pressed into the service of the arts, and made a part of that 
education imposed by the great and learned upon the students 
in the schools. Statues and vases adorned the gardens, pre- 
cious volumes furnished the libraries, bronzes and chased 
cups, mosaics, intaglios and enamels filled the cabinets of 
Italy's munificent princes. To rival these splendours, to im- 
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port art, architecture and poetry became the aim, and consti- 
tutes the lasting glory, of Francis I. Primaticcio and Leonardo 
da Yinci were his pensioners and guests. To build his palace 
of Eontainebleau and reconstruct the liouvre, a legion of 
Italian architects and painters were employed. He purchased 
at enom^ous prices, and from all parts of Europe, paintings, 
sculptures, medals, cameos, and objects of virtu. From Italy 
alone he obtained one hundred and twenty-four antique 
statues, exclusive of busts. He caused a mould of Trajan's 
column to be executed in bronze. He even strove to remove 
the famous fresco of the Last Supper from the walls of the 
refectory of the Convent of Santa Maria at Milan ; but was 
compelled at last to relinquish the project, since it could only 
have been accomplished with injury to the picture. In his 
superb encouragement of art, in his munificent donations to col- 
leges and schools, in the liberality of his invitations to scholars 
and poets, Francis I. stands, perhaps, without a rival amid 
the monarchs of history. He obtained the title of " Patron 
of Learning and the Arts," and, whatever faults may be dis- 
closed in his character by the succeeding pages, it cannot be 
denied even by the most prejudiced of his detractors, that his 
name has been deservedly handed down to later ages us that 
of a great and magnificent sovereign. 

Brave, generous, gay, and possessed of all the attractions of 
youth, beauty and high breeding, Francis I., Count of Angou- 
leme, and cousin to Louis XII., fascinated all classes of his new 
subjects. Scarcely had he received the crown when, unwarned 
by the losses of his predecessors, and stimulated by the same 
unaccountable ambition which had already cost his country so 
many gallant lives, he turned his attention to the acquisition 
of Milan. An army of 60,000 men was despatched by a new 
road over the Alps, and Prosper Colonna, the pope's general, 
was surprised and captured by the Chevalier Bayard, while 
sitting at supper in the town of ViUefranche. This important 
success discouraged the Milanese at the first outset of the 
campaign; but the Swiss, to the number of twenty thousand, 
poured in to their aid, and the sanguinary battle of ^Mari.:-;- 
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nana vas fought on the 13th of October, 1515. Thp action 
commenced at four o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted with 
tolerably equal fortune till midnight. It was a hand to hand 
contest. French and Swiss were all mingled confusedlj 
together ; and, as they stood, they now laid down and slum- 
bered side by side. Francis himself found no better resting- 
place than a gun-carriage. At daybreak the men rose up and 
recommenced. The French now began to evince a decided 
advantage — the Venetian general arrived with reinforcements 
— the Swiss retreated in good order, and the victory was 
with the king, who thereupon knelt down in the battle-field 
and received knighthood at the hands of Bayard, " the cheva- 
lier without fear and without reproach." By this splendid 
victory, gained over the bravest soldiers in Europe, Francis 
won great glory, and the duchy of Milan. The veteran Trivul- 
zio, who had assisted at seventeen pitched battles, called it 
the "battle of the giants." Maximilian Sforza- evacuated his 
capital, and received from France a pension of thirty thousand 
crowns ; and the king, having concluded a treaty with the 
Swiss, returned triumphantly to Lyons. He next conciliated 
the pope, promised to annul the Pragmatic Sanction, and to 
restore to the pontifical court the immense revenues of the 
annates.* The parliament and university resisted this con- 
cordat, and appealed to thePragmatic Sanction of Charles VII. 
Francis, enraged at any opposition to his imperious will, 
threatened the magistrates and parliament with the punish- 
ments inflicted upon ordinary rebels; and, having thus re- 
duced them to submission, and established the principles of 
despotism, congratulated himself upon having placed kings 
beyond the pale of control. In the year 1516, died Ferdinand, 
King of Arragon, leaving the crown to his daughter, Joan the 
Simple, and naming Cardinal Ximenes regent of Castille. 
Associated with Joan by decree of the Cortes, her son, 
Charles of Luxembourg, then sixteen years of age, assumed 
the royal power, and made peace with Francis. The death of 

* The first year's revenue of vacant benefices was termed the 
annates t or first-frnits. 
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tbe Emperor Maximilian, in 1519, first awakened the spirit 
of rivalry between France and Spain. Both were candidates 
for the imperial diadem, and, Frederick of Saxony having 
declined the contest, it was bestowed upon Charles, thence- 
forth famous in all history as the Emperor Charles Y. 
Francis was bitterly disappointed by this decision. He 
sought the friendship of Henry VIII. of England, hoping to 
win him over as an ally against the increased and increasing 
power of Spain. A friendly interview was proposed — Guines, 
near Calais, was named as the place of meetmg — three weeks 
of festivals and tournaments were spent by the two Courts — 
and the extraordinary splendour displayed on both sides 
caused the locality to be styled the " Field of the Cloth of 
Gold." A treaty of alliance was concluded before the 
inonarchs parted, and a war between France and Spain 
seemed to be on the point of breaking out. Many events, 
however, occurred to delay the commencement of hostilities. 
Insurrections in Spain, and the first religious agitations in 
Grennany, occupied the thoughts and energies of Charles. 
The new opinions and the daring acts of Luther, usurped for 
the moment the wonder and attention of Europe. He burnt 
the pope's bull in Wittemberg before the members of the 
university and the assembled citizens, a.d. 1517. The diet of 
Worms was convoked by the emperor, and the great reformer, 
under the protection of Frederick of Saxony and a hundred of 
his knights, appeared before the diet, preached an eloquent 
defence of his opinions, and then, aided by Frederick, retired 
to the fortress of Wartburg, beyond reach of his enemies. 

During this agitation and division of the public mind, 
the French, prompted by Leo X., prepared for an invasion 
of Naples. To this step the emperor was opposed, and 
Leo, always inconsistent, abandoned his former alliance and 
embraced the cause of Spain. War was now formally de- 
clared, despite the intervention of Henry VIII., who, in his 
neutral position, assumed the office of mediator, and 
endeavoured to persuade the monarchs to peace. From 
this moment up to the end of their lives, these two potentates 
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usurp the stage of history. With the chances and changes of 
their fortunes, with their rivalry, their hatred, and their 
stratagems, the interests of Europe rise and fall ; and we, 
from the vantage ground of more than three centuries of 
time, stand by, spectators of the game. Francis gave the 
command of his armies to the Generals Lautrec and Bonnivet, 
both brave, but rash men; and passed over the superior 
merits of the Constable de Bourbon, then the finest soldier in 
Erance. The imperial troops besieged and took Mourzon and 
Toumai ; but were repulsed from M^zieres by the Chevalier 
Bayard. Leo attacked and took Parma and Placentia. Milan 
was lost, A.D. 1521 . Lautrec, driven to extremities for want 
of the supplies which had been promised to him by the king, 
was forced to withdraw, and returned, defeated, from this 
fatal contest. France was thus deprived once again of all her 
Italian conquests, and the king, furious at his losses, loaded 
the unlucky general with reproaches. Lautrec, defended 
himself by stating that in consequence of the non-arrival of 
his promised supplies, his soldiers had deserted and disobeyed 
him. The intendant-general, Semblanpay was summoned, and 
it was discovered that the sum granted by Francis for the 
payment of the troops had been intercepted and appropriated 
by his mother, Louisa of Savoy. The queen-mother was a 
woman of violent passions and lax morality. Enraged at this 
discovery, she ever after pursued the unfortunate Semblan^ay 
with an implacable hatred, and contrived at last, by means of 
unfounded accusations, to send him to the scaffold. 

In 1523, died Pope Leo X., a man of fine taste, and a 
patron of the arts ; but ill adapted by character for the reli- 
gious profession. He was succeeded in his oflBce by Adrian 
VI., formerly preceptor to the emperor, who thus secured the 
good-will of a most important ally ; while Francis, impetuous 
in war and careless in administration, was already worsted in 
Italy, negligent of the merits of his own best officers, and 
alienating by injustice his most valuable supporters. In 
want of money, in want of generals, in want of friends, he 
still persisted in his ruinous passion for the possession of 
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Milan. He ^ut the judicial offices np to sale^ and, with the 
funds so raised, equipped a third army and took the road to 
Italy, intending this time to command in person. An unanti- 
cipated disaster, however, occurred to frustrate his measures. 
The Constable Bourbon, driven to desperation by the malice 
of the queen-mother and the indifference of the king, deserted 
into Germany and re-appeared at the head of the armies of 
the Emperor Charles Y. Fearful of leaving his kingdom un- 
defended with this treasonable example before the eyes of the 
disaffected, Francis consigned his army to the command of 
Bonnivet, and remained to protect the rights of the crown. 
The campaign, under Bonnivet, was singularly unfortunate. 
He was forced to raise the blockade of Milan, and, hotly 
pressed by Lannoy and Fescara, two of the emperor's most 
skilful generals, was driven from aU his posts, and compelled 
to retreat. It was during this retreat that the admirable 
Bayard received his death-wound while guarding the passage 
of a bridge near Eomagnano, May, 1524. Francis now re- 
sumed the command of his forces, being alarmed by the ap- 
proach of the Constable Bourbon, who had invaded Frovence 
and laid siege to the dty of Marseilles. As the king ad- 
vanced the enemy retreated, and Francis, elated with success, 
had the imprudence to follow them across the Alps, and again 
invest Milan. The duchy submitted ; and the king laid siege 
to Favia. Want of ammunition and neglect of the com- 
monest precautions rendered the French efforts worse than 
useless. After lying for three months before the city walls, 
Francis found the siege no farther advanced, and the armies of 
the emperor on their way to overwhelm his disorganized 
camp. Strangely obstinate, and blind to the inevitable conse- 
quences of his obstinacy, the king refused to raise the siege, 
and, in his entrenchments, awaited tlie attack. On the 25th 
of February, 1525, the battle began. . Even then, notwith- 
standing the disparity of numbers, there might have been 
some chance, but for the rash valour with which 
Francis and his knights charged into the midst of the 
enemy, and by placing themselves within reach of their own 
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cannon, deprived themselves of that aid in the contest. Th^ 
artillery ceased its fire; the action beeame no longer aii 
assault, but a battle on the open plain ; the Duke of Alenpon 
took flight ; the king and his party were hemmed in by the 
whole imperial army ; and Francis himself, wounded, 
dlfimounted, covered with blood and dnst, and fighting gal- 
lantly to the last, was taken prisoner. Henry 11., the young 
sovereign of Navarre, was captured at the same tinae; 
General Bonnivet was killed ; and ten thousand French were 
left upon the field. Overwhelmed with grief, and foreseeing 
in his capture nothing but the ruin of his kingdom, Francis, 
after a brief captivity in Italy, was transferred to Madrid; kept 
in close confinement ; and humiliated by the neglect of the 
emperor, who had resolved to profit by his victory to the 
utmost. The haughty and active spirit of the French monarch 
sank under- this burden, and he fell ifi in prison. Charles, 
fearful then of losing his victim, relented, and visited him 
with much show of cordiality. Francis recovered, and was 
offered his liberty upon terms with which he at first refused 
to comply. But after some time, having been for twelve 
months a captive, and wearying for France and freedom, he 
consented to sign the treaty, and was exchanged upon the 
frontier, for his two sons, who were given over as hostages to 
Spain. By this treaty the king agreed to relinquish Bur- 
gundy, Flanders, ^d Artois ; to resign all claim to Milan 
and Naples ; to re-establish Bourbon in his estates and privi- 
leges, and, being himself a widower at this time, to many 
Eleanora of Portugal, sister to Charles Y. Once past the 
boundary river, Francis sprang upon horseback, waved a hasty 
farewell to his children, now on the opposite bank, and gal- 
loped, without drawing rein, to Bayonne. Here he threw off 
all restraint, and every obligation of honour. Being forced 
to disgraceful concessions, he heldhimself justified in refusing 
to fulfil them ; and disregarding the condition of his sons, upon 
whom the emperor ungenerously expended his indignation^ 
repudiated all the articles of the treaty. The war was now 
renewed, and a general league was formed uguinst the tyranny 
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of Charles. The pope and the Italian States, exasperated by 
the cruelty of the Spanish troops, espoused the French cause; 
and Henry YIIL of England entered the confederation. The 
ambition and power of the emperor had by this time given 
just cause for alarm to aU the powers of Europe, and they 
were not sorry to embrace the present opportunity of uniting 
against him. Charles, on his side, sent Bourbon with an army 
into Italy, and promised him, if successful, the investiture of 
the Duohy of Milan. Milan was taken, and Bourbon 
marched to Eome, pacifying his discontented soldiers with a 
prospect of such rich plunder as they had never grasped 
before. The pope and his cardinals retired to the Castle of 
St Angelo ; the citisens defended the walls ; and the assault 
commenced on the 6th of May, 1537. Bourbon was killed at 
the first onset ; but the city was taken, sacked, and given up 
to the licence of his barbarous soldiery, who kept possession 
of it for several months, besieging the pope in his castle, and 
committing every excess that ignorance and wickedness could 
devise. At length a plague broke out. The invaders died by 
thousands ; but refused even then to abandon their prey. At 
length, when ten months had thus elapsed, Lautrec, having 
reduced Milan, advanced to the relief of the pope. The 
Spaniards, decimated by the plague and reduced by de« 
bauchery, evacuated Rome upon the first summons, and of all 
the hosts of Bourbon, scarce five hundred men marched out. 
Lautrec then proceeded towards Naples ; but being himself 
attacked by the epidemic, fell sick and died on the way. His 
army capitulated to the emperor, and so ended finaUytho 
Italian enterprises of Erands I. 

In 1639, the resources of both sovereigns being well nigh 
exhausted, peace was made, and the young princes were re- 
stored on payment of a tribute of twelve hundred thousand 
crowns. The king married Eleanora of Portugal, resigned all 
pretensions to Italy, ceded a large portion of the Low Conn- 
tries, and left his Italian allies to the vengeance of the 
emperor. In 1531 died the queen-mother, Louisa of Savoy, 
leaving in her coffers the prodigious sum of 1,500,000 golden 
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crowns. Francis I., now enjoying an interval of peace, 
appropriated the greater part of this sum to the noble purpose 
of which we have spoken so fully at the opening of the pre- 
sent chapter ; and, at the same time, founded and endowed 
the college of Tranoe. While he was thus contributing, 
however, to the cause of learning and art, he was also exert- 
ing his authority in another way to suppress truth and the spirit 
of progress. The reformers, already sufficiently persecuted by 
Charles of Spain and Henry of England, found in him their 
most barbarous and determined enemy. He forbade their 
books to be printed; confiscated their property; and even 
caused six Protestants to be burnt alive. Perceiving at 
length that to persevere in these severities would be to draw 
upon himself the indignation of the Lutheran princes of 
Germany, the king desisted from his persecutions and issued 
an edict of toleration. The emperor, who had only been 
waiting for a favourable moment, resumed hostilities by laying 
siege to Marseilles in the year 1536 ; was repulsed by Greneral 
de Montmorenci ; and forced to retreat for want of provi- 
sions. In the same year Prince Francis, the Dauphin, died 
suddenly ; and the king, believing him to have been poisoned 
by emissaries of Spain, formed an alliance with the Mussul- 
man empire, and proposed an invasion of Italy. Pope Paul III. 
now interposed; negotiated a meeting between Francis 
and Charles ; and succeeded in persuading them to a truce of 
ten years. This treaty was concluded in 1538 ; and, a revolt 
breaking out in Flanders not long after, the emperor requested 
permission to pass through France on his way thither. In 
return for this favour he offered to bestow the duchy of 
Milan upon Prince Henry. Francis accepted the proposal, 
and Charles travelled in safety through his enemy's dominions, 
met on all sides by festivities and honours, and treated as 
became so powerful a guest. Notwithstanding the good faith 
and hospitality of Francis, the emperor soon after declined to 
keep his word. Milan was never ceded, and the king, en- 
raged, recommenced the war in 1542. Upon this occasion 
the fickle sovereign of England allied himself with Spain. 
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The contest vas not destined to be of long duration. By the 
treaty of Crespy it was agreed that Charles should renounce 
Burgundy, and Prancis, Milan, Flanders and Artois. The 
peace thus concluded was broken no more, and after twenty- 
five years of unremitting strife, France and Spain became en- 
tirely reconciled. The few remaining years of the king's life 
were now devoted to a renewed persecution of the Protes- 
tants. The people of Yaudois had adopted the doctrines of 
Calvin, and upon them the sword of fanaticism was turned. 
Twenty-two provincial villages were burnt, and their inhabi- 
tants massacred. At Cabrieres seven hundred men were 
slaughtered, and all the women burnt. Houses were razed — 
woods cut down — gardens destroyed — and a fertile country 
everywhere desolated and laid in ruin. In the meantime 
Henry Yin. had taken Boulogne, and a French fleet harassed 
the coasts of England. A peace was, however, concluded in 
the month of June, I54!6. Francis engaged to pay an annual 
tribute for the space of eight years, and Henry agreed, at the 
expiration of that time, to relinquish his valuable conquest. 
But death soon interposed to mar the contract. Henry died 
on the 28th of January, 1547, and on the 31st of March he 
was followed by the King of France, then in the fifty-third 
year of his age and the thirty-second of his reign. To the 
last he was accompanied by that magnificence which had 
characterized every event of his life. His funeral was the 
most splendid ever seen in France ; and, his people, witnessing 
this last act of homage, mindful of his courage and liberality, 
and forgetful of his faults, his ambition, and his notorious im- 
morality, bore testimony only to his fine qualities, and par- 
doned the bloodshed and poverty which his unavailing wars 
had entailed upon the kingdom. During this reign the Spa- 
niards continued to retain possession of Navarre ; but Henry 
d'Albret, then married to the sister of Francis, retained the 
title without the authority of king. Francis I. was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Henry II., sumamed the Warlike. 

Good-natured, lively, and courageous, Henry, without in- 
heriting either his father's talent or dignity, resembled him in 
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many points, and, like him, was one of the handsomest men 
of his time. He was married to Catharine, daught^ of the 
famous Lorenso de Medicis ; a talented, ambitious, and un- 
scrupulous woman, who had as yet displayed none of those 
evil passions which were destined afterwards to raise up for 
her so detestable a reputation. She appears to have had little 
influence with her husband, whose affections were usurped by 
the beautiful and fascinating Diana of Poitiers. This lady 
was the widow of the Sieur de Brez6, and though already 
arrived at middle age, was yet possessed of the most extra- 
ordinary loveliness and the most brilliant wit. To her the 
king resigned himself and his government, and the people, 
discontented, accused her of sorcery. In 1552, Henry allied 
himself with the princes of Germany, and declared war 
against his father's ancient enemy, Charles Y. Heading his 
army in person, the king marched upon the bishoprics of 
MeU, Toul, and Verdun, all dependencies of the Empire, and 
took possession of the city of Cambrai. Shortly after these 
successes, the German States concluded a treaty for them- 
selves, and withdrew from the contest; but Henry resolted to 
continue the war unaided, garrisoned his newly acquired 
bishoprics, and awaited the struggle. It was already \rinter, 
and the season was peculiarly severe ; but Charles, impatient 
to regain his possessions, would hear of no delay, and besieged 
Metz in 1552, with one hundred thousand men. The town 
was iU-constructed for purposes of war ; but it was left to 
the care of the Duke de Guise, who displayed in its defence 
80 much intrepidity and skill that the great emper(»: was at 
last obliged to withdraw his troops with a loss of forty l^ou- 
sand of their number. For three years these hostilities were 
, prolonged between France and Spain. Piedmont, Italy, 
Corsica and Flanders became each in turn the sc^e of war- 
fare. Picardy was ravaged by Charles, and Hainault by 
Eenry. The imperial army razed Th6:ouenne, and the French 
made ihd conquest of Hesdin. The battle of Eenti was pro- 
ductive more of glory than profit, and Piedmont witnesaed a 
campaign between Alva and Brissac. 
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Towards the autumn of the year 1655, the celebrated diet 
of Augsburg was convoked for the purpose of considering 
the state of religion in Germany. Charles, overborne by the 
fatigues of a long reign and the failing condition of his 
health, left the presidency of the diet to his brother, Ferdi- 
nand of Bohemia. More tolerant and enlightened than the 
emperor, this prince took a reasonable view of the prevailing 
schisms, and entire religious liberty was granted to the 
Catholic andProtestant states of the German confederation— 
A decree particularly distasteful to Charles, who had all his 
life endeavoured to preserve the unity of the Church with the 
unity of the Empire. Disgusted with politics ; finding himself 
no longer capable of maintaining, either in the camp or the 
cou&cil,hi8 formersuperiority; and sinking beneath thepressure 
of severe physical suffering, the emperor now put into execu<- 
tion that extraordinary design which he appears to have 
meditated from his youth. He resigned and dismembered all 
those vast dominions which it had been the labour of his life 
to unite beneath one sceptre. To his son, Philip II., he relin- 
quished Spain, Italy* and the Low Countries ; and in favour of 
his brother, the King of Bohemia, he abdicated the imperial 
throne of > Germany. He then retired to the beautiful and 
lonely Convent of St. Juste, adopted the garments and duties 
of a monk, and died a victim to his superstitious austerities 
in the course of three years. A truce of five years was now 
concluded between France and Spain ; but it scarcely endured 
for twelve months. Pope Paul IV., anxious to fan the enmity of 
these two powers, induced Henry to coalesce with him against 
Philip II., and an army was accordingly despatched across the 
Alps, under the command of the Duke de Guise. This noble- 
mtaL marched towards Naples; but, meeting with severe 
reverses, retraced his steps in time to revive the failing 
courage of his countrymen, who found themselves invaded by 
an immense army of Spanish and English soldiers, which 
Philip, by the assistance of his queen, Mary of England, had 
assembled before St. Quentin. It was in this siege that 
Admind Coligny, nephew tq the Constable do Montmorenci, 
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contrived, with a mere handful of men, to defend the town 
against the whole army of Spain. Montmorenci hastened to 
his relief; succeeded with great difficulty in introducing a 
small body of men into the town ; was himself attacked with 
the remainder of his troops ; and, after four hours of fighting, 
experienced the most disastrous defeat that had been known 
in Prance since the days of Poitiers and Agincourt. This 
battle was fought on the 10th of August, 1557. All the 
Trench artillery was taken. Eour thousand men were slain, 
of whom six hundred were gentlemen; and the Constable 
himself was taken prisoner. Seventeen days after, the town 
capitulated ; but by this time the Buke of Guise had returned, 
and the king was rapidly organizing means of defence. There 
was disorder at the same time in the enemy's camp. Philip's 
German soldiers deserted for want of pay, and the English 
refused to serve any longer with the Spaniards. The iitvading 
legions were in consequence withdrawn; and Guise, eager to 
revenge the siege of St. Quentin, attacked, and repovered 
Calais from the hands of the English, in whose possession it 
had remained since the memorable invasion of KingEdwardlll. 
210 years before. By the peace of Gateau Cambresis, Henry 
and Philip were brought to terms of amity, a.d. 1559. France 
surrendered Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, and the wars of 
Italy, which had endured for sixty-five years, were at length 
terminated. In honour of this peace, two marriages were 
arranged ; one between the Princess Elizabeth of Prance and 
Philip, now a widower by the death of his English queen — the 
other between Margaret, the king's sister, and the Duke of 
Savoy. The nuptials were performed with great splendour, 
and in celebration of the first, which took place on the 17th 
of June, 1559, a tournament was held for three days. The 
lists reached from the Toumelles to the Bastille, and the king 
and the Duke of Guise held them against all comers. Both 
excelled in feats of chivalry, and were victorious. At length 
the king desired the Count de Montgomeri, one of the captains 
of the Scottish guard, to break a lance with him. The count, 
who was equally celebrated for dexterity, endefivoured to 
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excuse himself; but in vain. They charged, their lances 
shivered, and Henry was wounded in the eye. This happened 
on the third day of the tournament. The king fell instantly, 
and after lying for eleven days without speech or conscious- 
ness, expired. In the confusion which distracted the Court, 
Catharine de Medicis assumed the direction of affairs, and 
Montgomeri fled to England. No process was instituted 
against him; but, falling many years affcer into the hands of 
Catharine, she catised him to be put to death with cruel 
tortures. 

Francis 11., eldest son of the late sovereign, ascended the 
throne at sixteen years of age. He was devoted to his wife, 
the beautiful and ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, and suffered 
her uncles, the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
to usurp much of the authority of the crown. They, with 
Catharine de Medicis, governed the country, and excited the 
indignation of the Princes de Bourbon, who wefe of the blood 
royal, and claimed a direct descent from St. Louis. These 
nobles (of whom one enjoyed the title of King of Navarre, 
one held the rank of cardinal, and one occupied the princi- 
pality of Cond^) were excluded from all Court influence, 
and so formed an opposition party to the Guises. The Prince 
of Cond^, who was a man of talent and energy, embraced the 
reformed religion, and became what was then called a Hugue- 
not, which was another name for a Protestant. His example 
was followed by D'Audelot and Admiral Coligny, both nephews 
of the Constable de Montmorenci, who, exasperated at their 
defection, went over to the faction of the Guises, and lent his 
aid in exterminating the members of the new faith. Barbarous 
persecutions ensued. Numbers of Huguenots were burnt at 
the stake ; and the Prince of Cond^, having narrowly escaped 
being implicated in a Protestant plot, which had for its 
object the abduction of the king and the death of the Guises, 
retired with his brother, the King of Navarre, into the province 
of Guienne. Here, however, they still continued to keep up 
their relations with the hated sect ; and the Guises, whose 
enmity never slumbered, only lay in wait for their destruction. 
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The states-general were convoked — ^plots were laid on both 
sides — Orleans was appointed for the place of meeting-^and 
thither, misled by the treacherous persuasions of theur Ibes, 
the Bourbon princes came. Immediately upon their arriral, 
they proceeded to pay their respects to the royal party, and 
were arrested by the emissaries of the Duke de Guise on their 
way from the king's presence. The Prince of Gond^ was 
brought to instant trial and condemned to death ; and the 
King of Navarre, at the risk of his life, saw and expostuliited 
with the queen-mother. Catharine was deeply agitated* She 
was not yet steeled to mercy, or hardened by religious and 
political considerations. She, and her Mend, the upright and 
courageous De rH6pital, contrived to delay the execution of 
the sentence, and the Count de Saucerre refused to sign the 
death-warrant. In the midst of this critical suspense, the 
king was taken ill. An abscess had formed in his head, and it 
became evident, after the lapse of some few days, that he must 
die. The supreme power now reverted into the hands of the 
queen-mother. The Guises urged her to put to death not only 
Cond^, but the King of Navarre. She hesitated, resolved to 
save them, and made the King of Navarre r^ouncd all claim 
to the regency. He signed the agreement^ and the king 
expired on the 5th of December, 1560. 

Charles IX. was but ten years of age when he succeeded to 
the throne, under the regency of his mother. The interests of 
the country were already divided, and Court and city had alike 
ranged themselves with one or other of the prevailing factions. 
On the side of the Catholic, or Guise party, were assembled 
the Constable de Montmorencit the Marshal de St. Andre, and 
the whole strength of the Lorralnes. The Prince of Gonde 
and Admiral Coligny were the leading men of the Huguenots. 
The queen, with admirable pdicy, finusei between the two, 
seeking to balance the power Of each, and avoiding the ex- 
treme opinions of both. Theological conferences were held be- 
tween the chief prelates of the Protestant and Uomish Church, 
which ended, as all such discussions must end, unsatisfactorily. 
It was evident that a civil war wto close at hand^ and it was 
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also eTidcnt that on the first proyocation it must inevitably 
burst forth. That provocation was not difficult to find w hen all 
parties were eager for its discovery ; and an affray between 
the servants of the Duke of Guise and some Huguenots who 
were insulted by them when at prayers, gave the signal for a 
general rising. The Prince of Gond6 now seized upon Orleans, 
proclaimed that city as the head-quarters of his party, and 
issued manifestoes to all parts of the kingdom. The Pro- 
testants armed and gathered round him, possessing themselves 
at the same time of several other towns. Philip of Spain took 
part with the Guises; and Conde, in return for the delivery of 
Havre and Dieppe, received from Elizabeth of England a rein- 
forcement of 6000 men. Thus commenced the religious wars of 
Franco'^wars which were destined to last for many years-^to 
sever families and fidends^to arrest the progress of the peace- 
ful artft— andto desolate whole provinces with fire and sword. 
It is said by a Erench historian) that " if any one were to relate 
all that passed at this time in different parts of Erance — ^all the 
taking and retakingof towns — ^the infinity of little combats — ^the 
furies ^the massacres — it would take up a great many volumes." 
In 156S, Bouen, then occupied by the Huguenots, was be- 
sieged by the King of Navarre, who had been lately won' over 
by the Guises. He received his death wound while leading 
an assault against the city walls, and left an infant son, who, 
being brought up by his mother, Jeanne d'Albret, became 
afterwards Henry lY. Eouen then surrendered, and its gal- 
lant defender, the Count de Montgomeri, effected his escape 
to Havre. The famous battle of Dreux was fought in the 
same year, on the 19th of December. The great leaders 
oommanded in person on both sides, and the conflict was for 
some time in favour of the Protestants, who put to flight the 
Swiss kigions, and took the Constable de Montmorend pri- 
soner. Suddenly, the Duke de Guise poured down upon the 
conquerors with lus cavalry and turned their triumph into a 
flight. Cond6 was taken, and the Huguenot army was utterly 
defeated. A trait of chivalric generosity is recorded of Guise, 
who, on this occasion, treated his captive with the greatest 
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lonsideration ; received Mm more as a guest than an enemy ; 
md shared with him not only his tent but his bed. In llie 
month of Eebmary, 1563, the Catholic army besieged and 
had nearly reduced Orleans, when the Duke de Guise was 
treacherously assassinated by a Huguenot gentleman named 
Poltrot, who shot him with his pistol as he was riding in the 
vicinity of the camp. The murderer was tortured and then 
executed. The duke lingered for six days; and, dying, exhorted 
the queen-mother to make peace with her Protestant subjects. 
Catharine followed his advice ; concluded a treaty with the 
Prince of Cond6, and granted lenient conditions to the 
Huguenot party. The conditions were never fulfilled ; but for 
more than four years there was a suspension of hostilities. 

The king now came of age. He was already a profound dis- 
simulator, and a zealous adherent to the Church of Rome. A 
royal progress was proposed. Affairs of state were laid aside, 
and Charles and his Court proceeded through the blackened 
cities and wasted provinces of the south. At Bayonne they 
were met by the Queen of Spain, who had not seen her mother 
or brother for several years ; and by the Duke of Alva, who, 
in his private conferences with the queen-mother, urged the 
extermination of the Huguenot faction. Suspicious of these 
interviews, alarmed by the creation of a new body of royal 
guards, and indignant at the disregard paid by the Catholic 
party to the treaty of 1563, the Protestants again rose in 
arms under Cond^ and Coligny ; pursued the king almost to 
the gates of Paris ; and on the 10th of November, 1567, 
fought the battle of St. Denis, in which the Constable de 
Montmorend fell, and neither party gained any decided ad- 
vantage. Henry, Duke of Anjou, and third son to Catharine 
de Medicis, was now, at sixteen years of age, promoted to the 
command of the royal armies; and a brief peace was con- 
cluded with the Huguenots. Hostilities, however, soon com- 
menced afresh. The queen-mother threw off her mask of 
tolerance, and sided openly with the Catholics, the king, and 
the young Duke of Guise, who had inherited with his father's 
rank more than his father's prejudices. Cond^ and Coligny set 
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np the Hngtieiiot standard at Eocbelle, and were there joined 
by vast numbers of Protestants, and by the young Prince of 
Navarre, with 3000 of his subjects. It was now winter, and 
though the armies lay in close proximity, they were prevented 
by the severity of the weather from coming to any general en- 
gagement. Mutual pillage and cruelties too revolting for 
detail, formed the only employment of the soldiery; and it was 
not till the spring time that a regular battle took place. On 
the 13th of March, 1569, they met at last upon the banks of the 
Charente, near Jamac. The Catholics numbered 26,000 men, 
and the Huguenots only 15,000. Cond^, wounded the evening 
before, carried his arm in a sling, and, before the battle had 
well begun, had his leg broken by a kick from a vicious horse. 
" Now, ye French nobles," he said, smiling down his pain, 
" here is the combat ye have desired so long. Charge, and 
remember in what state Louis de Bourbon fights for Christ 
and his country !" They rushed forward, fought desperately, 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers, and at last put to 
flight. Thrown from his horse and left in the rear, Cond^, 
though fallen, defended himself in the midst of his enemies. 
He was then forced to yield himself prisoner, and was laid 
under the shade of a tree, when a captain in the Duke of 
Anjou's guards came up behind, and basely shot him dead 
with his pistol. The great Protestant hero was at this time 
scarcely thirty-nine years of age, and in him the cause of the 
reformers lost one of the bravest and noblest of its defenders. 
The Court now exulted in its triumph, and the Huguenots 
were almost in despair, when Jeanne d'Albret, the lofty and 
courageous Queen of Navarre, appeared in their camp, accom- 
panied by her son Henry, Prince of B^n, and by Prince 
Henry of Conde, son to their late leader. These youths were 
both just sixteen years of age, and swore to defend the Pro- 
testant cause till death or victory should end the struggle. 
The Prince of Beam was then proclaimed general-in-chief, 
under the direction of Coligny, and first distinguished himself 
at the battle of La Roche Abeille, where the Catholics were 
defeated and slaughtered without quarter. The battle of 
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Moncontour vas next fought with a preoiidy oontrarf femlt, 
and the rest of the year 1569 passed away in petty siegei and 
encounters which only served to show hoth parties the impos* 
sibility of ever reducing either by the mere foree of arms. 
A treaty of peace was at length proposed. Protostaata and 
Catholics alike needed repose. The veteran Goligny, wearj 
of shedding the blood of his countrymen, listened gladly to 
the proposals of the Court ; and Charles, with the plan of • 
dark vengeance at his heart, proffered terms of the most 
favourable and flattering description. Bochelle, MoBtauban, 
Cognac, and La Charity were accorded to the Huguenots to 
fortify as they might think proper. Prince Henry of B^am 
was to marry Margaret, sister to the king. Coligny was to 
have the command of an army, for the purpose of recovering 
from Spain the ancient fief of Flanders. Strange to say, the 
Protestant leaders, instead of mistrusting this unheard-of 
condescension, suffered themselves to be deceived, aocepted 
smiles as the guarantees of peace, and repaired to Paris to 
ratify the treaty. In the midst of the bridal preparations, 
the Queen of Navarre, who had ventured to accompany her 
son, died suddenly. It was supposed that her death was 
caused by a pair of poisoned gloves furnished to her by 
Catharine's Italian perfumer; but of the truth of this sus- 
picion history affords no proof. On the 18th of August, 
1572, the ill-omened marriage took place, and Henry, in con* 
sequence of the death of his mother, assumed the title of 
King of Navarre. Banquets, masquerades, and entertain- 
ments of the utmost splendour followed the ceremony. The 
Court seemed to be absorbed in gaiety. The Huguenots were 
overwhelmed with civilities ; and Coligny, despite the remon- 
strances of his party, persisted in remaining fearlessly in 
Paris. On the 32nd of August, as he was slowly returning 
from the Louvre to his hotel, reading some papers by the 
way, he was fired at from behind a grated window in the 
cloisters of St. Germain I'Auxerrois. He was conveyed 
home, wounded in two places; and the assassin, who was 
proved to be a servant of the Duke of Guise, confessed thai 
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lie had been stationed there for two days with his arquebuse. 
Upon this, Catharine and Charles went to visit the Admiral 
at the Hotel Fonthieu; expressed the utmost eoneem; left 
him a ^ard of honour, as if for protection ; and gave orders 
that, with only two exceptions, the city gates should be 
closed. They then procured a list of all the Protestants of 
Pans, and prepared the Swiss guards and the city militia for 
their part in the coming slaughter. For two days all was 
quiet} but on Saturday, the 33rd of August, it was decided 
that the signal should be given at daybreak. It was then 
the Eve of St. Bartholomew. As the hour approached, the 
king was seiaed with violent tremors, and the perspiration 
poured from his forehead. His mother and brother with 
difficulty prevented him from countermanding all that had 
been arranged, and he expressly detained the Prince of Cond6 
and the King of Navarre within the precincts of the Louvre, 
that they might escape the general destruction. As the 
young Count de la Bx)chefoucault took his leave that evening, 
the king laid his hand upon his sleeve, and entreated him 
also to remain in the palace for the night. The count 
excused himself; and Charles, who entertained a real regard 
for him, was forced to let him go, for fear of awakening bus* 
picion. Thus the night wore on, and aU was wakeful in the 
Louvre, in the guard-houses, and in the Hotel de Ville. The 
rest of the city was wrapt in profound repose. At half-past 
one o'clock in the morning, while it was yet dark, the great 
bell of the palace began to toll, and then the tocsin of St. 
Germain I'Auxerrois. The streets were suddenly filled with 
armed men, all of whom wore a white cross on their hats, and 
a scarf on the left arm ; and presently, as the Duke of Anjou 
relates, the first pistol-shot was heard. Guise and his purty 
went straight to the Hotel Ponthieu, shouting, " To death ! 
to death!" and forced the doors open in the name of the 
king. The soldiers rushed up-stairs; but the duke, unable 
to face his victim, remained below. They found an old man 
at prayer in an upper room. "Art thou Coligny P'' asked 
one, who bore a drawn sword in his hand. " I am," he re- 
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plied calmly. " Young man, respect these grey hairs.*' The 
soldier made no reply, but plunged his sword several times 
into the admiral's body, and threw it out of the window to 
Henry de Guise, who trampled it savagely beneath his feet. 
In every street, almost in every house, the same scene was 
repeated. Excepting those who wore some GathoHc emblem, 
none were spared. Not even women, or little children. 
Starting from sleep in the dreary daybreak, half clothed, 
frantic with terror, they came out of their houses at the 
sound of the tocsin, and were slain by thousands. Many 
were butchered in their beds. Teligny, who had married the 
admiral's daughter, was shot on the tiles of his house. A 
Huguenot, pursued in the very precincts of the palace, fled 
to the apartments of the King of Navarre, and flung himself 
into the royal bed where Margaret was lying alone. She 
sprang up with the fugitive clinging to her, and her night- 
clothes deluged with his blood, and succeeded in saving him 
from the archers in pursuit. One poor boy, who was con- 
cealed by the fallen bodies of his murdered parents, escaped, 
and became in after-life a marshal of France. As the morning 
dawned, the king, who had by this time recovered his presence 
of mind, called for his long fowling-piece and fired on the 
Protestants from a window of the Louvre overlooking the 
Seine ; and the queen-mother, with the ladies of her court, 
came out to look at the heap of slam in the quadrangle of the 
palace. The citizens rivalled the nobles in their ferocity, and 
it is supposed that more than five thousand persons were 
massacred in Paris alone. The slaughter went on uninter- 
ruptedly for three days, and did not entirely cease till a week 
was over. On the third day the king went in state to Par- 
liament, avowed the deed, and was applauded by the judges 
for his zeal in the cause of Bome. Eoyal orders were then 
forwarded through the provinces for .the renewal of the 
masscocre, and forty-five thousand more victims were sacri- 
ficed. Some few governors, however, refused to obey, and 
even the public executioner of a certain town declared himself 
incapable of becoming an assassin. Such was the massacre of 
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St. Bartholomew, terribly famous in the annals of histor}'« 
Philip of Spain welcomed the intelligence with unboundet^ 
joy, and the pope (Gregory XIII.) celebrated it as a jubilee, 
with a special mass and the firing of cannon. But Elizabeth 
of England testified her solemn disapproval, and received 
the French ambassador in an apartment hung with black, 
and in the presence of a Court attired in the deepest 
mourning. 

The king and his mother had anticipated as ,the result of 
these crimes, a reign of submission and the termination of 
the civil wars. But they were deceived. The Huguenots, 
utterly desperate, flew to arms; the war broke out with 
greater fury than before ; and the Protestant ranks were re« 
inforced by vast numbers of Catholics, who, in mere disgust 
of the massacre, embraced the tenets of tlie lleformation* 
Kochelle was now besieged by the Duke of Anjou, but was 
defended with so much obstinacy that the assailants found it 
expedient to negotiate ; and a fourth peace was signed on the 
6th of July, 1573. The queen had in the meantime, at an 
enormous outlay, secured the election of the Duke of Anjou 
to the crown of Poland. No sooner was he gone, however, 
than she repented of the step and would fain have recalled him 
to ^t. Germains ; for it became evident that the throne of 
France must soon be vacant. Ever since the fatal day of St. 
Bartholomew, the king's health had declined. He was a prey 
to tortures of delirious remorse, to burning fever, and to 
visions in which he beheld rivers of blood and the spectres of 
those whom he had sacrificed. While in this state, he was 
still further disturbed by an attempt at flight, made by the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond^. The Duke 
d'Alen^on, youngest son of Catharice de Medicis, joined with 
them in the enterprise, and, being discovered in time, was 
apprehended and imprisoned with the King of Navarre. 
Conde alone succeeded in accomplishing hb escape. Lamole 
and Coconas, who had aided the plot, were both executed, 
and the Marshals of Coss^ and Montmorency consigned to the 
Bastile. Just at this juncture, Charles IX., after a reign of 
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tjiirte^ years, died at the age of tventy-fonr, on the 30th of 
May, 1574. 

Henry III., King of Poland and Duke of Anjoo, fled like 
a deserter from his new dominions, left Cracow secretly in 
the night, and hastened towards Paris. He seemed, however, 
more anxious to abandon than to assume the duties of a 
sovereign ; for he lingered in German; and Italy by the way, 
revelling in his temporary liberty, and, as it were, dreading the 
restraints and ceremonies of a Court. After a delay of four 
months, he arrived in the month of September at Lyons, and 
began his reign by exhibiting himself in a ridiculous procession 
at Avignon, where, with the queen-mother, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and a number of courtiers, he walked barefooted 
through the streets with a crucifix in one hand and a whip in 
the other. This prince, who had shown considerable military 
talent and personal courage some few years before, had be- 
come, iKi: twenty-three years of age, careless, cruel, disaipated, 
and friv^lcms. He passed his time in buffooneries of the most 
licentious nature ; in the extreme practices of a contemptihle 
supersthaon; in grave councils which had for their object the 
invention of new fashions; and in the society of dissolute 
women, atill more dissolute men, priests, dogs, paroquets, and 
monkeys. And now, shocked to see upon the throne the man 
who had been most conspicuous for bloodshed during the days 
of the massacre, the Huguenots rose again in great force, and 
war broke out afresh. In the month of September, 1575, the 
Duke of Alen^on escaped to the Protestant camp, and in the 
succeeding Pebruary was followed by the King of Navarre. 
The confederates had already been joined by the Elector Pala- 
tine, with a large body of troops, and their numbers were so 
formidable that Henry III. was glad to sign a truce upon 
terms which filled the Catholic party with dismay. These 
latter, believing their own religion in danger, next formed 
themselves into a league, headed by the brilliant, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous Henry, Duke of Guise. This nobleman was 
the idol of the Parisians, and now, under the mask of loyalty, 
aspired even to the crown of Prance. Herein he was supt 
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ported not only by the members of the League, but by Philip 
II. of Spain and Pope Gregory XIII., who saw in him a new 
Hugh Capet, and in Henry a second Louis Y. The plot 
was thus matured, and thus supported, when it came to the 
king's ears in the latter part of the year 1576. Koused at 
once from his luxurious apathy, this frivolous sovereign be- 
came on a sudden resolute^ sagacious, and adroit. He sum- 
mcmed the states-general at Blois in the month of December, 
and addressed them in a speech full of sense and dignity. 
Instead of combating the League he published it, subscribed to 
it, and declared himself its chief; thus depriving Guise of all 
pretext for disloyalty. He frustrated, one by one, all the de- 
signs of his enemies — granted fresh liberties to the Protestant 
party — condemned the massacre in a speech from the throne 
— and then, having shown that he could be both prudent and 
active, plunged back agfdn into a vortex of crime and dissi- 
pation. By this time the Duke of Alenpon, won back 
again by the blandishments of his mother, had received, as the 
price of his reconciliation, the dukedom of Anjou. He was 
a prince of weak and inconsistent character, vain, ambitious, 
and fickle. Being entrusted by the Flemings with the de- 
fence of the Belgic Liberties against the power of Spain, he 
played them false and fled back to France. He then made 
overtures to obtain the hand of Elizabeth of England, and^ 
failing in all his projects, died disappointed and unregretted on 
tlie 10th of June, 1584. This event, by leaving the King of 
I^avArre heir to the crown of France, inspired the Huguenots 
with hope and the Catholics with apprehension. The mem- 
bers of the League entered into communication with Philip of 
Spain, and in the month of February, 1585, concluded a treaty 
with that monarch, who took upon himself the title of Pro- 
tector of the League, and engaged to oppose the succession of 
Navarre. In 1587 was fought the battle of Coutras, in which 
Henry of Navarre, who now began to display his great 
talents, signally defeated the Catholic army under the Duke de 
Joyeuse. In 1588 the Prince of Conde died. In him th^ 
Protestants experienced as great a loss as when his gaUan|; 

h2 
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father was taken from them. Henry III. had by this time 
lost all the respect of his people, who, indignant at .his 
shameless follies, compared his character with that of their 
idol, the Duke of Guise. That artful noble was not slow to 
take advantage of their preference. He promoted the disaf- 
fection of the populace by means of his agents, and on the 9th 
of May, 1588, entered Paris in defiance of the king, who had 
forbidden him to approach the capital. He was welcomed 
with transports of joy, and even met by the queen-mother 
with some show of pretended cordiality ; but by Henry he 
was received with reproaches and indignation, and narrowly 
escaped from the interview with his life. Next day the king, 
resolved to defend his authority, posted four thousand Swiss 
in various parts of the city ; but the citizens assembled in 
vast multitudes, overpowered the soldiers, and erected barri- 
cades in all the principal thoroughfares. The king fled to 
Chartres, and the Duke of Guise found himself master of the 
city. He now hoped to follow up his advantages by seizing 
upon the crown, but, the revolt once over, it became evident 
that even the Parisians wished to treat with Henry, and ob- 
tain, not his resignation, but the ratification of their demands. 
Guise, accordingly, demanded that the states-general should be 
convoked, and that he should himself receive the office of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The king consented ; and 
the states met at Blois on the 16th of October, 1588. They 
showed themselves favourable to the Guise party on all occa- 
sions ; and the king determined to rid himself of his dan- 
gerous subject. During the night of the 22nd of December 
he concealed nine of his body-guard in the passage leading to 
his own apartment in the Castle of Blois, and early on the 
morning of the 23rd summoned the duke to his presence. As 
he ascended the stairs leading to the council chamber, the 
officers of the guard surrounded him, petitioning favours, and 
so kept off his personal followers. He entered alone. The 
council had assembled ; but Guise, it is said, felt a misgiviug 
fts the door closed behind him. Still, when called to the 
pyal cabinet, he promptly obeyed, and was in the act of pat« 
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ting aside the tapestry when he was attacked from behind, 
pierced by a number of pomrds, and, after a short but des- 
perate resistance, despatched. At the same moment the Car- 
dinal de Guise was arrested in the council chamber, and 
shortly afterwards assassinated in his prison. No sooner 
were these crimes known in Paris than the people became 
frantic with indignation. Whole provinces revolted. The 
priests fulminated against Henry all the threats and terrors of 
the Church. The doctors of the Sorbonne declared him to 
have forfeited the crown, and absolved the people of their 
allegiance. Spain sent aid ; and an army commanded by the 
Doke de Mayenne, marched against Tours. At this juncture, 
almost forgotten amid the perils of the state and the excite- 
ment of the Court, died Catharine de Medicis, to whose poli- 
tical and maternal influence most of the miseries which had 
accumulated since the days of Francis I. may fairly be attri- 
buted. Driven to extremity on finding the whole Catholic 
party in arms against him, Henry was now forced to turn for 
help to the Huguenots, whom he had persecuted, and the 
King of Navarre. This prince, after some hesitation, con- 
sented at length to befriend his former enemy, and a recon- 
ciliation took place between them on the 30th of April, 1589. 
Henry then assembled all of his soldiers who were yet faith- 
ful, and, uniting his army with that of the Protestants, 
marched upon Paris with 38,000 men. Alarm and rage now 
alternately distracted the Parisians. The Duke de Mayenne 
with Ms small force was unequal to the protection of the 
capital, and nothing but destruction seemed to be impending. 
Jast at this crisis an event occurred which averted all civil 
calamities and turned the tide of politics and fate. On the 
1st of August, 1589, a fanatical monk named Jacques Cle- 
ment, repaired alohe to the Huguenot camp, with the resolu- 
tion of slaying the murderer of the Guises. He entreated 
permission to speak with the king, was admitted to the royal 
pavilion, and, kneeling down, presented a petition. As Henry 
opened the paper, the assassin drew a knife from his sleeve 
and 9tabbed liim in the body. The king uttered a cry of pain 
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and rage, placked the weapon from thfe wound, and stmok 
Clement on the head. The attendants rushed in — the monk 
was instantly despatched— and the king was succoured by his 
physicians. The injury was at first supposed to be unimpor- 
tant, but it became evident, on the following day, that its 
effects would be mortal. Henry then sent for the King of 
Navarre, embraced him with every demonstration of regard, 
acknowledged Mm as his successor, and so died. This was on 
the 2nd of August, a.d. 1589. The king was. then thirty- 
eight, and had reigned for fifteen years. He left no childreai, 
and with him the House of Yalois, which had ruled in France 
during more than two centuries and a half, became extinct. 
Of the thirteen monarchs of this line, it maybe said that they 
were for the most part lovers of the fine arts, warriors, and 
politicians. They expelled the English ; they added to their 
dominions, Dauphiny, Brittany, Burgundy, and Provence ; and 
they suppressed the feudal system. On the other hand, they 
were, with few exceptions, careless of the prosperity of their 
people ; despotic in taxation -, and lovers of power rather than 
of peace. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENBT IV. TO THE DEATH OF ZiOUIS XITT 

(AJ>. 1589—1716.) 

H£KBY IV. ascended the throne at a period when thirty.six 
years of domestic warfare had weakened the resources of the 
kingdom, shaken the power of the sovereign, and depressed 
the credit and dignity of France. For her the century now- 
drawing to a close had been productive more of trouble than 
prosperity ; and in proportion as the neighbouring monarchies 
of Europe had increased in wealth and dominion, so had the 
strength of tiie inheritance of Charlemagne declined. Spain 
had now attained " the highest point of all her greatness/' 
and the lavish treasuj^es of a New World were poured at the 
feet of her sovereign. England ws^s fast risings into a di^ty 
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that had heen little anticipated by the kings of France when 
William of Normandy first descended, sword in hand, upon 
the coasts of Sussex. Her conquests were considerable ; her 
commerce was already extensive; and her fleets assumed tiie 
sovereignty of the seas. The Dutch, strong in their love of 
independence, their religious unity, and their habits of in- 
dustry, became a formidable power; and, entrenched amid 
their dykes and sandbanks, defied alike the ambition of their 
enemies and the encroachments of the ocean. Surrounded by 
these powerful neighbours, it is almost surprismg that France, 
disabled as she was by interior convulsions, should have re- 
tained her independence when she lost her political influence. 
£urope was, as it were, geographically divided into Protes- 
tantism and Romanism ; the Reformation being established in 
the northern states, and Catholicism reigning towards the 
south. But France was divided against herself — Roohelle 
against Beaugeney, Orleans against Bourges, Paris against 
Rouen. Fathers were at enmity with their sons ; and brothers, 
meeting face to face upon the battie-field, fought as strangers. 
Every man mistrusted his neighbour ; and in the bosoms oi 
even the most charitable smouldered something of that fire 
which burst forth in fury and was quenched in blood on the day 
of St. Bartholomew. For Henry IV., then, it was reserved to 
restore to his country the blessings of peace, civil order, and 
mutual toleration. That he devoted himself earnestly to his 
task, and that he fulfilled it worthily, is sufficiently proved by 
the events of his reign. 

It would be difficult to name any sovereign who succeeded 
to the crown under circumstances more perplexing than 
Henry of Navarre. Arrayed against him he beheld the mem- 
bers of the League, the anathemas of Rome, and the legions 
of Spain. Half of his anny abandoned him upon the death 
of Henry III., refusing to acknowledge a Huguenot king; 
and the Duke de Mayenne, brother to Henry de Gkdse, took 
the command of Paris and the army of the League. Finding 
it hopeless under these disadvantages lo continue the siege of 
the capital, Henry retired into Normandy ^ and, being foU 
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lowed thither by Mayenne, won a signal victory at Arqnes on 
the 23rd of September, and another at Ivry, on the 13th of 
March, 1590. He then returned to the siege of Paris. By 
this time the old Cardinal de Bourbon, who had been pro- 
claimed by the League under the title of Charles X., died, 
and the parliament and the Duke de' Mayenne held all the 
power of the Catholic party. Unprepared for a blockade, 
wanting provisions, ammunition, and arms, the Parisians, 
nevertheless, resolved to endure all the horrors of famine 
sooner than surrender. It appears, indeed, that Paris was at 
this time more averse to Protestantism than any other city in 
Prance. Commanded by the Duke de Nemours, animated by 
the assurances of the Spanish envoy, and sustained by the 
presence of the pope's legate, the citizens bore up against 
fearful privations ; and, when so reduced that they must have 
capitulated in a few days more, were relieved by the Duke of 
Parma with an army of Spanish soldiers. Hereupon the king 
was forced to raise the siege. His next enterprise was to 
blockade Bouen, whence he was again dislodged by the same 
generals It now became evident that no Protestant need 
hope to reign in Prance, and Henry, whose religious princi- 
ples had never been inflexible, determined to adopt the Boman 
Catholic faith. On the 25th of July, 1593, he made a solemn 
abjuration at the church of St. Denis, and from this time 
forth nothing but success attended him. Day after day the 
nobles flocked to tender their allegiance; Paris opened its gates 
and received him with acclamations ; the pope gave him absolu- 
tion ; and on the 27th of February, 1594, he was crowned in 
state at Bheims. The members of the League, having no 
grounds for rebellion left, pledged themselves to allegiance, 
and the Duke de Mayenne was treated by the king with so 
generous a forgiveness that he became one of the most loyal 
of his subjects. Peace being now established at home, Henry 
found no difficulty in carrying on the war which was declared 
against him by Spain. He entered into an alliance with 
England and Holland, and after an obstinate siege of six 
months, recovered Amicus from tlie Spanish troops. He 
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shortly afterwards concluded with Philip the treaty of Vervius, 
by which Picardy and Calais were restored to the crown 
of Prance. This treaty was signed on the 2nd of May, 1598, 
and before six months were past, Philip HI, had sacceeded 
his father on the throne of Spain. Previous to the conclu- 
sion of peace abroad, Henry, by the famous edict known as 
the edict of Nantes, had satisfied the just claims of the 
Huguenot party, and secured to them freedom of worship, 
impartial judicature, and the possession of a certain number 
of fortified towns. The parliament, after a lengthened oppo- 
sition, consented to sanction and register this important de- 
cree, and henceforth the king devoted himself to the promo- 
tion of agriculture, commerce, and the arts. The sagacious 
Sully, being placed at the head of the financial department, 
administered the revenue with honesty and frugality. The 
condition of the peasantry was ameliorated. The manufacture 
of stuffs and tapestries received increased encouragement, and 
the mulberry-tree was extensively cultivated for the benefit 
of the silk trade. Paris was enlarged and embellished ; the 
Place Royale was built ; the Pont Nenf was completed ; and 
additions were made to the Louvre and Tuileries. The ma- 
nufacture of glass was commenced. Public highways were 
repaired, and new roads constructed. The canal of Briare 
was begun. Above all, the king and his minister punished 
and exposed the frauds of former governments, and suppressed 
as much as possible the abuses that had crept into the public 
offices. The Prench may now be said to have enjoyed con- 
tentment and protection for the first time since the death of 
Louis XII. Henry IV. became the most popular of sove- 
reigns, and, despite some venial weaknesses of character, was 
unquestionably the most honourable and humane. In 1599, 
having obtained a divorce from his unworthy queen, Margue- 
rite de Yalois, he married Mary de Medicis, niece to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with whom, in consequence of her 
violent temper, he led but an uneasy life. In the year 1600, a 
war with Savoy, which terminated to the honour of the French 
arms, brought some accession of territory to the crown, be« 
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traying at thesaine time the mfidelity of Marshal BiroB, who 
was found guilty of a treasonaUe correspondence with the 
Spanish government, and an understanding with the Duke of 
Savoy. Up to this time he had been cme of H^iry's most 
faithful officers, and even now the king was desirous to pardon 
him. But Biron refused to confess, and on the Slst of July, 
1602, was publicly beheaded. During the' eight years that 
followed, peace and plenty reigned with Henry lY., and, save 
some few Court troubles, and some love-affiEurs on the part of 
the king, no important events tock. place. . National improve^ 
ments, negotiations, festivals, and hunting parties bring up 
this reign to the year 1609, when Henry committed the 
gravest error of his reign, and embroiled his kingdom for the 
sake of an unworthy passion. Distractedly in love with 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency, whom he had himself be- 
stowed in marriage on the Prince o£ Cond^ he showed him- 
self so unable to master his inclinations, that the prince, taking 
alarm for his honour, fled to the Netherlands, and claimed the 
protection of the Archduke Albert. Henry was furious with 
rage and disappointment, and, contrary to the advice of Sully, 
demanded the restoration of the fugitives. Cond^ then went 
on to Germany; his wife remained at Brussels under the pro- 
tection of the arch-duchess ; and Henry, amid the indignant 
surprise of the European powers, declared war against Spain 
and Austria. That the king bad long meditated an attack 
upon the too-extensive power of those countries availed him 
nothing in the opinion of the world, which beheld in this step 
only the prosecution of a private vengeance, and condemned 
in him a second Paris in pursuit of a new Helen. Sensible of 
his fault, irritated by the scandal to which his conduct had 
given rise, and oppressed by an indefinable melancholy, he 
hastened his preparations, and arranged to open the campaign 
by an attack on Flanders. Before his departure, however, 
the queen, whom he had entrusted with the office of regent, 
desired to be crowned, and the ceremony took place on the 
13th of May, 1610. It was observed that the king seemed 
to bo overwhelmed by sadne$9 on this occasion, as if possessed 
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ky a j^emtimelit of his fate. On the 14th his dejection had 
so far inereased aa to alarm his friends and attendants, and 
he was advised by the captain of his guard to try the benefit 
of the air. His coach was called accordingly, and he went to 
pay a visit to Sully, then lying ill. In the Rue de la Eerron- 
nerie the carriage was stopped by a couple of carts, and at 
that moment a man sprang on the step, leaned into the 
vehicle, and stabbed the king in two places. He sank back 
instantly^ and expired with a sigh ; the assassin was seized 
with the knife in his hand ; and the lifeless body was borne 
back, followed by the shrieks and tears of the people. Never 
had a king been so beloved in France, or so lamented. All 
kisids of work ceased, and every trade was suspended. The 
murderer, a half-bewildered fanatic named Kavaillac, narrowly 
escaped being torn in pieces by the mob ; and the roads were 
thronged by folks from thecountry, anxiously inquiring if it were 
indeed true that their good king was slain. Such was the end 
of Henry lY., sumamed by some the Great, and by some the 
Fttther of his People. He was at this time in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, and the twenty-second of his reign. 

Louis XIII. was not yet nine years of age, and Mary 
de Medicis, as queen-regent, succeeded to all the power of 
royalty. She was a woman of weak yet imperious character, 
wid was wholly governed by an Italian favourite named 
CJoncini, and his wife, Leonora de Galigai. Upon Concini the 
queen bestowed a marshal's baton, with the title of Marquis 
d'Ancre, and to both she gave unlimited confidence. In such 
hands, and under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the fabric of prosperity and wealth so lately raised should 
fall rapidly to decay. Civil dissensions, discontent on the 
part of the people, and ambition on the part of the aristocracy, 
ensued. The Court became a nest of political intrigues, and 
the nobility, who had of late acquired a degree of independence 
almost rivalling the petty sovereignties of the feudal system, 
increased the taxes, levied imposts, exacted tolls, and con- 
ferred letters of nobility. The great Sully, finding his coun- 
9eb disregarded, a&d his position usurped by adventurerS| 
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retired from Court, and resided upon his estates during the 
remainder of his life ; and the Duke de Mayenne, who was a 
man of high integrity, died at the very time when loyalty and 
truth were most needed round the throne. It was the policy 
of the queen-regent, being herself a bigoted Catholic, to aUy 
as closely as possible the interests of Eranoe and Spain ; and 
in the year 1612, two royal marriages were announced — one 
between the young king, Louis XIII., and the infanta, Anne 
of Austria, daughter to the King of Spain; and the other 
between the Princess Elizabeth, sister of Louis, and the 
prince of Spain, afterwards Philip IV. These marriages were 
strenuously opposed by the Protestant party, headed by the 
Prince of Cond6 ; but took place, nevertheless, on the 18th 
of' October, 1615. The king, being now fourteen years of age, 
attained his majority, and began to manifest some inclination 
for the power as well as the insignia of royalty. His mother, 
however, still contrived to retain the reins of power, and a war, 
which never came to an engagement, broke out between the 
Protestant and Catholic factions. At length Louis, insti- 
gated by a courtier named De Luynes, determined no longer 
to suffer the arrogance and ambition of the Conciuis. The 
marshal now maintained at his own expense an army of 6,000 
men, and, confident of the favour of the queen-mother, con- 
ducted himself with insolence towards the youthful sovereign. 
Vitry, captain of the guard, received the royal orders — the 
marshal was arrested,- and, on the first show of resistance, 
shot — his wife was cast into prison — and in one day the 
authority of the queen-mother and the influence of her ad- 
visers was annihilated. She retired in grief and indignation 
to Blois, and after some time removed to Angouleme. She 
never became entirely reconciled to her son ; and, after having 
once been actually at war with him, died many years later at 
Cologne, A.D. 1642. 

In the meantime, De Luynes, the contriver of this revolu- 
tion, succeeded in obtaining over Louis an influence similar 
to that wliich Concini had exercised over the queen-regent. 
He was loaded with honours, created a dul^e, and rewarded 
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with the confiscated riches of his victim. Assailed, how* 
ever, by the enmity of the courtiers, the intrigues of Mary, 
and the treachery of one Armand du Plessis Richelieu, he 
maintained his position with difficulty, and was more than 
once threatened with a reverse of fortune. !From this he was 
spared by an early death, in the year 1621 ; and henceforth 
the real power of the state may be said to have reverted en. 
tirely into the hands of Richelieu. This extraordinary man, 
who has received from historians so large a measiire both of 
praise and blame, has been, not inaptly, compared with his 
predecessor, Wolsey of England. Like him, he was a prelate, 
a minister, a consummate politician, and a master of the arts 
of intrigue. He gave his whde attention and all his vast 
abilities to affairs of state, was prodigal of display, and en- 
tertained projects of the most towering ambition. He added 
to his ministerial and priestly dignities the emoluments and 
honours of the profession of arms; assumed the dress and 
title of generalissimo of the French army; and wore alter- 
nately the helmet of the warrior and the scarlet hat of the 
cardinal. Richelieu was far more crafty than the minister of 
Henry VIII., and more unscrupulous. Having been first be- 
friended by Concini, he next attached himself to De Luynes. 
Quitting De Luynes, he became the adviser of Mary de 
Medicis; and finally abandoning her and her party, suc- 
ceeded in rendering himself indispensable to the king, all- 
powerful in the state, and formidable to those who sought 
the overthrow of his dignity, or that of the monarch whom 
he ruled. 

Unmindful of the decree of Nantes, which he had confirmed 
at the beginning of his reign, Louis marched upon his father's 
ancient patrimony of B^am in the year 1620, suppressed the 
privileges of the Huguenots, re-established the Roman 
Catholic church, and annexed the principality to the crown. 
Upon this, the Prince of Cond^ and the Duke de Lesdiguieres 
abandoned the Protestant cause and their companions in arms, 
the Dukes de Rohan and de Soubise, who were its leaders. 
In 1621, the king, accompanied by his new allies, attacked 
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and took the Sugaenot fortress of St. Jean d' Angeli ; and in 
1622, destroyed the army of the Duke de Soubise at the Isle 
of Rh^, o£P Poitou. Louis ^ow wished to undertake the siege 
of Eochelle, the great stronghold of the Protestant party ; 
but was dissuaded from the enterprise by Bichelieu, who drew 
his attention to a new and pressing danger then threatening 
the Alpine frontiers, where the Italian States, under pre- 
text of an alliance with Savoy, were contending with Spain 
for possession of the Yalteline. A treaty with Philip shortly 
after concluded this dispute^ and a league against £nglan4 
was formed between France and Spain. This league, however, 
was productive of no results beyond exciting the enmity of 
Charles I., find secunsg to the Eochellers the assistance of an 
English fleet. This fleet, under the command of the Duke of 
Buckingham, appeared before the city on the 20th of July^ 
1627. Influenced by some fatal indecision, or perha|)s by a 
hope of reconciliation with the king* the mayor and council 
forbade the entrance of their allies. The fleet and its succours 
withdrew, and shortly afterwards the blockade of the city w^ 
begun. Richelieu then deprived them of all hope of again 
receiving help by sea. He constructed a gigantic dyke ^ross 
the harbour ; invested the walls by land ; and had the satis^ 
faction of seeing an English fleet, commanded by the Earl of 
Lindsay, sail up, cannonade in vain, and Anally abandon the 
enterprise. At length, after an entire year of resistance, 
Rochelle was forced to submit. Eamine and despair had 
reduced the city to horrible extremities. Out of fifteen 
thousand souls only four thousand survived to behold the day 
of capitulation : and when Louis entered the gates on the 
1st of November, 1628, the streets were strewn with bodies 
which the living were too weak to bury. The city lost its 
municipal privileges ; but the king permitted its inhabitants 
the free exercise of their religion. Singular to relate, a violent 
tempest arose on the day following the king's entry, raged fwr 
the space of one week with unabated fury, and ended by 
washing away that fatal dyke which had proved the ruin of 
Eochelle. Nismes, Montauban, and several other Huguenot 
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citiefl fiunr^dered in the course of the following year, and 
from this time forth the Protestants were dependent upon 
the mercy of the crown. The civil wars ended, it now became 
the policy of Eichelieu to engage France in enterprises abroad, 
and for this purpose he persuaded the king to espouse the 
canse of the Duke de Neers, whose principalities of Mantua 
and Montferrat were then threatened by the Duke of Savoy, 
assisted by the arms and counsels of Spain. In this step the 
great minister was not entirely guided by those interested 
motives which frequently led him to plunge the king into 
embarrassments in order to enhance the value of his owa 
services. Next to his personal aggrandizement, the car- 
dinal laboured faithfully for that of his country, and he 
believed it indispensable to the safety as well as to the honoUfT 
of the monarchy, that every surrounding state should be 
humbled and subjected. Above all, he sought to reduce the 
power of Austria and Spain. An expedition was accordingly 
Qjidertaken. Richelieu, superbly armed, placed himself at the 
head of 4!0,000 men, and accompanied by the king and the 
queen-mother, who had foir the time effected a reconciliation 
with her son, marched into Savoy, forced the pass of Susa» 
and conquered the Mantuan territories. For a long period 
the cardinal and the queen-mother had been perpetually at 
strife. They both loved power, and their efforts to dislodge 
each other were unceasing. Mary feared and hated Richelieu ; 
Richelieu hated and despised Mary; and the feeble Louis 
was the slave of both. Sometimes he listened to the com- 
plaints and intrigues of his mother; but he was always 
governed by the indomitable will of the great minister. 
Often, at the very moment when the queen, amid her little 
Court at the Luxembourg, was exulting in the supposed 
downfall of her enemy, that politic prelate was closeted with 
the king at Versailles, exposing the selfishness and weakness 
of her manoQuvres, and establishing more firmly than ever 
his own dominion over the mind and actions of his royal 
pupil. It was in the year 1631, shortly after the termination 
of the war in Savoy, that their long contest came to a^ issue,. 
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and Louis consented to have his mother arrested at Compi^gne. 
Hence she escaped, aided by her second son, Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans. This prince shared her hatred of the prime-minister, 
and was then labouring under the displeasure of the king. 
Mary fled to Flanders, the duke vent to Lorraine, and 
Richelieu was left in possession of the field, to confiscate the 
wealth of the queen-mother, and to foment the indignation of 
the king against his brother's protector and father-in-law, the 
Duke of Lorraine. In 1633, Louis marched an army in 
pursuit of the Duke of Orleans, and caused his marriage 
with Margaret of Lorraine to be annulled by the parliament 
— a decree, however, to which the newly-married pair paid 
little regard, since the validity of their union was recognised 
by the Court of Rome. Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, was 
next besieged, and the duke, unable to resist, capitulated 
with the loss of his independence. Orleans then effected a 
reconciliation with his brother, and returned to Court. In 
the year 1636, began a tedious war with Spain and Austria, 
which lasted for thirteen years against the former, and for 
twenty-five against the latter. The preparations made by 
Richelieu for this undertaking were in proportion to its 
magnitude. He prepared'four armies for the prosecution of 
the war in Elanders, the Rhenish provinces, Italy, and the 
Yalteline. He concluded alliances with Holland and Sweden, 
with the Swiss, the Dukes of Savoy and Parma, the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, and the Prince of Orange. Notwithstanding 
all this, the war was productive of little more than frontier 
skirmishes and languid sieges, and brought no great glory or 
profit to the crown of France. The campaigns opened 
disastrously enough. The Spaniards, on the side of the 
Pyrenees, possessed themselves of the town of St. Jean de 
Luz — the Marshal de Chatillion was forced to raise the siege 
of Louvain — ^the Infant of Spain invaded Champagne with 
forty thousand men ; and the town of Corbie was taken. Ou 
receipt of this fatal news, Louis and his people alike desponded. 
Richelieu's good fortune seemed to have deserted him, and 
Paris waa thrown into despair. The cardinal, howeverj 
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proved himself as great in adversity as in sucpess. He dis 
missed his guards to the scene of action. He called npoi] 
the wealthy for their horses and servants. He summoned 
the poorer classes to fight for the safety of their country. A 
reinforcement of fifty thousand men was by these means assem- 
bled. The command was entrusted to the Count de Soissons 
and the Duke of Orleans. Corbie was besieged and retaken, 
and the Spaniards were compelled to retreat. Fresh plots 
were now laid for the destruction of Richelieu. Soissons and 
Orleans united to compass his death, and it was agreed that 
the cardinal shotld be assassinated at Amiens. Unconscious 
of his danger, he left the council-chamber, passed down the 
staircase, and stood waiting for his carriage in the midst of 
the conspirators. But Orleans, who was to have given the 
signal, quailed before the magnitude of the crime, and, when 
it came to the moment, dared not shed the blood of so noble 
a man, a cardinal, an archbishop, and a priest. Alarmed at 
the probable consequences of discovery, the count fled to 
Sedan, and Orleans to Blois — but the latter was soon forgiven 
and brought back to Court : only to conspire again in the year 
1641, and again receive pardon. His associates on the last 
occasion, were, however, put to death, and the duke himself 
purchased life at the price of honour, by informing against 
them. During all this time the war with Spain had been 
going on at many points of the Pyrenean frontier ; but chiefly 
in the territory of Savoy. Of the numerous skirmishes and 
engagements which occurred to raise or depress the hopes of 
both nations, it would be impossible, in so limited a space as 
the present, to give anything more than a general idea. On 
the whole, the French may be said to have acquired a gradual 
success — although that success was not at any time of a 
nature materially to influence the fortunes of the war. A 
revolt in Catalonia gave to Louis, in 1642, a new opening to 
attack the power of his enemy. An army was assembled, and 
the king, marching in person to the aid of the insurgents, 
besieged and took Perpiguan. Louis had this time to act 
alone, for Richelieu was detained by illness at Karbonne. 

I 
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Later in the year, he was removed to Pans. No oriental 
monarch could have traversed his dominions with more show 
of omnipotence than did the haughty cardinal, dying as he 
was. He was borne by his guards in a litter so large and 
splendid that it might more properly be called a furnished 
apartment ; and, as he passed through towns and cities on 
his way, he commanded all those gates which were not wide 
enough for his entrance to be pulled down. Once arrived at 
the capital, his pride and vindictiveness increased with his 
waning strength. He exiled some of the king's most valued 
officers and friends. The queen came to visit him, and he 
received her, seated. He conducted himself towards Louis 
as one great potentate in the presence of another, and even 
forbade his guards to salute the king with military honours. 
At length, as the mont^ of December approached, it became 
evident that he could not live for many days. He then sum- 
moned Louis to his bedside, recapitulated the splendid acts of 
his administration,' and recommended Cardinal Mazarin, whom 
he had of lat& favoured and brought forward^ as worthy to 
succeed him. The king promised compliance, and EichelieQ, 
after lingering for a few days more, expired on the 4th of 
December, 1642. The queen-mother had preceded her ancient 
enemy to the grave not many months before, and Louis 
followed him on the 14th of May, 1643. Thus, within the 
short space of thirteen months, died the three great perso- 
nages of this strange drama. The queen-mother, a weak and 
selfish woman, claims from us at least that questionable 
approval which is granted to perseverance in even a doubtful 
cause ; but Louis is a mere phantom in the scene—a. Jhineant 
weak as any of the later Merovingians, and ruled by a subject 
more imperious than Pepin or Charles Martel. Bich^eu 
alone usurps all the honour, all the power, all the prosperity 
of more than twenty years. He it was who consolidated the 
famous system of the balance of power — who organized the 
great military strength of France — ^who created the royal 
navy — who added Alsatia, Rousillon, Sedan, Arras, Turin, 
Catalonia, and Lorraine to the dominions of the crown — and 
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who, having subdued the Huguenots, and humbled the pride 
of the great house of Austria, died at last, leaving to raris 
more monuments of his liberality than were erected by any 
of her sovereigns, and to posterity a name more imposing 
than honoured — more brilliant than beloved. 

Louis XIV., the son of his fatlier's later life, was but five 
years of age when he succeeded to the throne, under the 
regency of his mother, Anne of Austria. This queen suffered 
herself to be ruled by Cardinal Mazarin, an Italian prcSte, 
educated in the political school of his great predecessor. The 
Duke d'Enghien, afterwards the "great Conde," was com- 
mandiijg an army in Flanders at the period of the infant 
king's accession, and signalized the veiy opening of the hew 
reigii by the brilliant victory of Rocroi (May 19th, 1643) — ^by 
taking Thionville — and by carrying the war into Geiunany. 
In August, 1644, he fought another battle at Triburg, took 
Phili'psburg and Mentz, and, returning to Paris at the close 
of the campaign, left the command to Marshal Turenne. 
Tills general, having been surprised and defeated at 
Mariendahl, May, 1645, the duke hastened back, and won 
another great victory, at Nordlingen, on the 3rd of the 
following August. The Duke of Orleans had, in the mean- 
time, reduced Gravelines and Mardyke, and on the 10th of 
October, 1 646, the valuable harbour of Dunkirk surrendered 
to D'Engbien, in sight of the Spanish army. At the latter 
end of this year, the Prince of Cond^ died, and his victorious 
son succeeded to the title. In 1648 the Austrian archduke 
Leopold entered Flanders with an army of eighteen thousand 
men, and recovered some of the victories of the preceding 
campaigns. The great Cond6 was sent to oppose him, and 
took Ypres. He theu marched to the relief of Sens, which, 
to his great mortification, surrendered in his sight ; but aU 
was retrieved by a great battle fought on the plains before 
the city — a victory which decided the superiority of the 
French, brought increased glory to the young general, and 
finally ended the thirty years* war. On the 24th of October, 
J 648, was signed the peace of Westphalia, by which many 

i3 
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important places were ceded to France, and the independence 
of the Dutch provinces secured. 

The unpopularity of Mazarin was at this time the source of 
many domestic troubles, and the arbitrary measures which he 
was forced to adopt for obtaining supplies during these long 
and expensive wars, brought upon him the opposition of the 
parliament and the hatred of the people. Public riots ensued. 
The streets were barricaded, and the chancellor and his suite 
attacked on their way to the senate house. These distur- 
bances were fomented by the profligate and turbulent Cardinal 
de Retz, and, somehow, came to be commonly called the 
JRrwfflfe,* and those who partook in them the FrOndeurs. The 
barricades were erected on the 26th of August, 1648, and on 
the 27th order was again restored. The queen fled, however, 
to St. Germains with her children. Cardinal Mazarin, the Duke 
of Orleans, and the Prince of Conde. Exiled thus from the 
capital, cut off from all pecuniary resources, deserted by most 
of the nobility, and at enmity with the parliament, the royal 
party was reduced to absolute privation, compelled to sleep 
upon straw, and to dismiss the greater part of the customary 
retinue. The queen even pledged the crown jewels. At last 
an army was assembled, and Cond^ invested Paris. A peace 
being effected in the spring-time of 1649, the Court returned 
in August to the capital, and the queen became reconciled to 
De Retz. And now Cond^, presuming on his great services, 
conducted himself with so much arrogance towards the queen 
and the cardinal, that both grew impatient of the yoke, and 
resolved to rid themselves of his pretensions. He was there- 
fore arrested at the Palais Royal on the 18th of January, 
1650, and imprisoned, first at Vincennes, and then at Havre. 
In the meantime a formidable league, consisting of manj^f 
the great nobility and the whole of the parliament, was 
formed in favour of Cond^. Mazarin found himself the 
object of universal detestation; was exiled by a decree of 
the parliament ; and from his retreat at Bruhl, beheld Conde 
restored to liberty in the month of February, 1651. Thi^ 
• From the Terlj/r()nrfer, to censure, or browbeat, 
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ambitious prince, however, soon created fresh enemies, and 
found his efforts at domination resisted by the Fronde, the 
queen, and the people. He retired into Guienne;, roused 
four provinces to rebellion ; was reinforced by some Spanish 
regiments ; and compelled the Court, then at Poitiers, to re- 
treat before him. By this time Mazarin, recalled by Anne of 
Austria, and welcomed by the young king, now almost four- 
teen years of age, had returned to Couri:. The parliament set 
a price upon his liead, and the Duke of Orleans, fickle and 
purposeless as ever, went over with his troops to Conde. 
Marshal Turenne attached himself to the royal party, and, 
taking command of the army, fought a battle with Conde at 
Blenau, and was defeated. Cond^ then advanced to Paris 
(April, 1652) and was encountered in the suburbs by Turenne, 
where an indecisive action took place. The miseries of civil 
war were now transferred to the capital, and the king, having 
by this time attained his majority, saw with regret that nothing 
but the dismissal of Mazarin would suffice to restore tran- 
quillity. The cardinal was then exiled for the second time, 
on the 12th of August, 1652, and peace was the immediate 
result. The citizens entreated Louis to return to Paris ; the 
Duke of Orleans was banished to Blois, whence he returned 
to trouble the state no more; Cardinal de Retz was im- 
prisoned ; and Conde, harassed by his former officer, Turenne, 
and feebly supported by the Spanish arms, was reduced to the 
prosecution of an unimportant and unsuccessful war on the 
borders of Champagne. Thus ended the civil contentions of 
the Fronde ; and henceforth, undisturbed by faction, Louis 
XIY. commenced in his own person a long and splendid 
reign. His first act was to attack Cond6 in Picardy, under 
tlie direction of Turenne ; his second to recal Cardinal Mazarin. 
In both he was successful. The storm of public hate had 
spent itself, and the obnoxious minister, preceded by the 
favour of his young and popular sovereign, was received by 
the city and the people not only with toleration, but with 
every demonstration of festivity. An alliance concluded with 
Cromwell in 1655 tended materially to strengthen the positioa 
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of the king ; but, to effect it, he, unfortunately for his fame, 
consented to expel from his dominions the royal exiles of 
England, who then sought an asylum in Spain. Thus the 
two countries were for a time on terms of friendship ; and 
Turenne, still pursuing the Prince of Cond6 and his Spanish 
allies, took from them successively, Mardyke, Dunkirk, Grave- 
luies, Ypres, and various other towns of Flanders. Towards 
the Italian frontier, the French arms were no less fortunate ; 
and the Court of Spain, weary of reverses, solicited peace. 
To these advances Mazarin promptly responded, and by the 
treaty of November, 1659, it was arranged that Louis should 
retain Alsatia and Rousillon, pardon the Prince of Cond6, 
restore the province of Lorraine to its hereditary duke, and, 
finally, accept in marriage the hand of his cousin the Infanta 
Elizabeth, only daughter to King Philip IV. This union was 
celebrated at St. Jean de Luz, on the Spanish frontier, June 9th, 
1660. In the same year died Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and, 
as he left no heir, the title was given to Philip, the younger 
brother of Louis, who married Henrietta, sister to Charles II. 
of England. The following year witnessed the death of Car- 
dinal Mazarin. This ambitious prelate, having been at one 
time absolute master of the kingdom, left a colossal fortune, 
and a reputation less honourable than that of his great model 
and predecessor. Cardinal Richelieu, Negligent of the inte- 
rests of the country, and ever wakeful to his own ; unscrupu- 
lous in the employment of means and the pursuit of ends ; 
devoid of patriotism ; and entertaining an unjustifiable disdain 
for the great body of the people, this minister, although his 
talents excite our admiration, claims little from the affection 
or respect of posterity. He died on the 9th of March, 1661, 
and Louis, then not twenty-three years of age, determined to 
take the administration upon himself. " To whom, sire, shall 
I in future address myself upon affairs of state?" asked next 
day Harlai de Chauyallon, president of the assembly of clergy. 
" To me,^* replied the king. From that moment till the day 
of his death Louis XIV. kept his word. He was, to use the 
language of a French historian, " bom with the instinct of 
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greatness, order, and power." He devoted himself to busi- 
ness. He was methodical, unwearied, and exact. He kept 
his ministers under strict control. He was at the same time 
economical and munificent ; and, above all, living in an age 
when men of great talent abounded in France, he had the 
wisdom to employ them in the service of the state. By this 
time the magnificent Protectorate of Cromwell had terminated 
with the death of the great Puritan, and Charles II., with his 
careless and unkingly notions of royalty, had succeeded to the 
throne. From him, to the great vexation of the English 
nation, Louis purchased Dunkirk and Mardyke ; and in the 
year 1665 allied himself with the Dutch, then at enmity with 
England. This war, remarkable only for the daring with 
which the Dutch vessels ventured up the Thames, was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Breda, a.d. 1667. Before peace 
was established in one quarter, fresh hostilities began in 
another. The king, contrary to one of the stipulations of 
the treaty of 1659, now laid claim, in right of his wife, 
Elizabeth, to Flanders, Brabant, and Franche Gomt^, all 
dependencies of Spain. War was declared, and Louis pre- 
pared for action. Thanks to the immense financial genius 
of his minister, the famous Colbert, France was now pos- 
sessed of resources more ample than had ever been placed 
at the disposal of any previous monarch. Magazines of 
arms were distributed along the frontiers ; the young nobility 
thronged to the royal standard ; and within three weeks from 
the date of their departure, Louis and Turenne had wrested 
French Flanders from the crown of Spain. In the month of 
February, 1668, the Prince of Cond^, entrusted with the com- 
mand of another army, reduced the entire province of Franche 
Comt6. The ambition and good fortune of Louis XIV. now 
began to excite the apprehensions of the other European 
powers ; and the Triple Alliance between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, which was cemented chiefly by the admirable 
policy of Sir William Temple, interposed an eifectual barrier 
to the military successes of France, Indignant at the inter- 
ference of these powers, and particularly offended with Hoi- 
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land J whicli had hitherto been his stanch ally, the king was, 
nevertheless, compelled to conclude a peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
May 2nd, 1G6S; and to restore to Spain the province of 
Franche Comt^. His policy was next directed towards break- 
ing the alliance between England and Holland, and securing 
the services of the former against the latter, whose defection 
he had resolved to chastise. The means adopted by bim on 
this occasion evidenced his profound appreciation of character. 
He induced Henrietta, t)uchess of Orleans, to visit her 
brother, and to take \rith her the beautiful and fascinating 
Mademoiselle de Kerouailles. This lady, better known as the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, soon accomplished, by the magic of 
her charms, all that her royal master of Trance had desired. 
Charles consented to the new alliance ; the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Sweden agreed to maintain a neutrality, and 
Spain alone remained true to the cause of Holland. In 1672, 
Louis, at the head of a gigantic army, passed the Khine 
and possessed himself of the great provinces of Gueldres, 
Overyssel, and Utrecht. The brave Dutch, seeing only de- 
struction before them, entreated forbearance and peace ; but 
the conditions upon which it was offered were intolerable, and 
they determined to resist to the uttermost. Just at this time 
the stadtholdersliip was conferred upon the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William III. of England. This heroic and illus- 
trious man now set himself calmly to oppose the tide of in- 
vasion ; and, reinforced by an unhoped-for alliance with the 
Emperor of Austria and the Elector of Brandenburg, soon 
found himself general of forces no longer inferior to those of 
France and England. Three indecisive naval battles were 
fought by Admiral de Ruyter and the Count d'Estrees, in 
the months of June and August, 1673. Louis then took 
Maestricht; but the stadtholder assisted by the Austrian 
general, cut off the communication between France and Hol- 
land, and compelled the invaders to concentrate their forces, 
to evacuate the Dutch provinces, and to retreat to France. 
The English, whose sympathies were with Holland, next 
forced their king to abandon an alliance which had for its 
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object the subjugation of a valiant people, and was under- 
taken in compliance with the basest pecuniary motives. Peace 
was accordingly concluded between England and Holland on 
the 9th of February, 1674. Still Louis persevered; and, 
invading Franche Comt6 in person, recovered the whole pro- 
vince in the course of six months. Turenne, meanwhile, pur- 
sued an uninterrupted course of victories in Alsatia, /and 
cruelly laid waste the fair and fertile Palatinate of the Rhine. 
Cond^, in Flanders, continued to reduce the power of Spain; 
and the Count de Schomberg, then commanding in Bx)usillon, 
effectually defended the Pyrenean frontiers. The scene of the 
following campaign, in 1675, was chiefly laid amid the princi- 
palities of the Khine. Engaged one day in reconnoitring 
the neighbourhood of Salzbach, Marshal Turenne was struck 
by a cannon-ball and killed upon the spot, ^e was one of the 
greatest generals of his day, and was at that time sixty-four 
years of age. At the close of the year the renowned Conde 
retired from the profession of arms, and passed the brief 
remainder of his life in his retreat at Chantilly. The Austrian 
general, Montecuculi, withdrew at the same time, and in the 
following year fell Admiral de Ruyter, in an action off the 
coast of Sicily. Deprived thus of the four great heroes who 
had, by land and sea, divided between them the triumphs of 
the last thirty years, the war was still sustained with spirit ; 
and France, under new and younger generals, continued her 
successes. At length, through the mediation of Charles U. 
(who by the marriage of his niece, Mary, with the Prince of 
Orange, had entered into an alliance with Holland), a peace 
was concluded at Nimeguen, in the summer of the year 1679. 
Especially favourable to the interests of France, this, treaty 
secured to Louis the province of Franche Comt6, Alsatia, 
and many towns in the Low Countries, and raised the Grand 
Monarque to the summit of his political and military glory. 
He was at this time the most powerful and the most vain- 
glorious of European sovereigns; and Colbert beheld with 
dismay the pride, the prodigality, and the usurpations of his 
roaster. His ascendancy was almost fabulous and he presumed 
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npon it. Jealous to excess of the dignity of his person as repre- 
sented in his ambassadors, he relentlessly punished the most 
unpremeditated offences. An insult preluded an invasion, 
imd a breach of etiquette was the signal for a blockade. He 
took precedence of Spain, domineered over the princes of 
Ehenish Germany, was terrible in Italy, and held England for 
a time almost as a dependency of France. His subjects, daz- 
zled by his conquests, resigned freely such few political rights 
as they had up to this time enjoyed. His courtiers prostated 
themselves at his feet as slavishly as any Oriental dependents 
at the feet of their hereditary despot. 'They persuaded him 
that he was invincible abroad and omnipotent at home ; that 
he was greater than Alexander and wiser than Charlemagne ; 
and that he had a right to the impious title of Lieutenant of 
God upon Earth. * To be allowed to accompany him in his 
walks, to be entrusted with his sword or cane, to hold a taper 
during his toilette, were honours to live and die for ; but to 
be exiled from Court, and excluded from the sunshine of his 
favour, was esteemed a sentence little worse than death. Sur- 
rounded thus by adulators and mistresses, blinded by the 
brilliancy of his own prosperity, and living in an illusory 
world of vanity and punctilio, Louis XIV. was still a great, a 
magnificent, and a wise sovereign. It would be impossible to 
enumerate one-third of the commercial, scientific, and literary 
glories of his reign — glories, however, for the most part ima- 
gined, matured, and executed by the unparalleled genius of 
Colbert — glories which carried the renown of Louis XIV. to 
the farthest extremities of Asia, and brought the ambassadors 
of Siam to pay homage to the crown of France. His fleets 
covered the seas; his colonies embraced the W.est Indies, 
Asia, and the coasts of Africa; his frontiers bristled with 
fortresses ; and the interior of his dominions (connected by 
canals and causeways, adorned by prosperous cities, and 
rich with all the results of industry) abounded in manufac- 
tories, public buildings, and benevolent institutions. Artists, 
architects, and men of science received encouragement at 
his hands. He extended the royal library; founded the 
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Academy of Sciences; established schools of art; and beheld his 
own glory reflected in the persons of Comeille, Molifere, Racine, 
Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyere, La Rochefoncault, Bossuet, 
Vaubon, Descartes, Colbert, Le Brun, the Poussins, and many 
more. Upon the whole, it may be said that Louis XIV. had, at 
the period of the treaty of Nimegnen, attained the utmost 
height of that success towards which his ministers and generals 
had been carrying him ever since the year 1652. Henceforth 
his fortunes declined ; and the mprtiiications of his old age 
almost efTaced the splendid records of his middle life. 

Notwithstanding the peace lately concluded, the king con- 
tinued his aggressions, seized upon Strasburg, laid claim to the 
town of Alost in the Netherlands, and blockaded Luxem- 
burg. He then besieged Courtrai, and possessed himself of 
Treves. The emissaries of Spain and Austria, alarmed by 
these conquests, now induced him to convert the treaty of 
Nimegnen into a twenty years' truce, which was effected in 
the month of August, 1684. The love of glory, flattery and 
pomp, which had hitherto characterized Louis XIV., now 
gave place to the satiety of later life, and to the extreme reli- 
gious views of a bigoted devotee. He was privately married 
to Madame de Maintenon, and death had deprived him of the 
services of the inestimable Colbert. Yielding his mind up to 
the narrow counsels of his confessor and imbibing the preju- 
dices of his wife, he resolved to convert, by fair or cruel 
means, the whole of his Protestant subjects. Bribery and 
flattery brought ample lists of converts ; but severity was 
found a less expensive weapon, and in the year 1685, the king 
let loose his bloodhound troops upon the Huguenot popula- 
tion. They had full licence to pillage, to imprison, to confis- 
cate, to torture, and to kill. The edict of Nantes was re- 
voked. Upwards of seven hundred places of worship were 
razed to the ground. The clergy of the persecuted faith were 
hunted like wild beasts. The leaders of the refractory were 
broken on the wheel ; and the parishes were bribed to give up 
the victims at so much per dozen. The peasants were then 
ordered to expel them from the villages, and the guards to 
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prevent them from passing tlie frontier. They were thus 
hemmed in, as at a battue, stripped, loaded with chains, tor- 
tured, and put to death. The consequences of this horrible 
persecution were to rob France of more than 50,000 of the 
most industrious among her population. Forty thousand took 
refuge in England alone, and 400,000 consented to remain in 
France upon condition of subscribing to the rites of the 
Eoman Catholic Church. The history of this tyranny is the 
darkest blot upon the fame of Louis XIV. In 1 686, Ger- 
many, Spain, Holland and Savoy united against France ; but 
the kin^, with his usual sagacity, anticipated the designs of 
his enemies by marching 20,000 men into Germany, a.d. 
IGSS, and seizing upon Fhilipsburg and Manheim. He next 
turned his attention to the affairs of England, and espoused 
the cause of James II., then a fugitive before the arms of 
William and Mary. Thirteen French ships of the line 
escorted James to Ireland, in March, 1689 ; and six thousand 
French troops fought in his defence at the battle of the 
Boyne. This engagement, however, proving victorious to 
William III. and fatal to the pretensions of James, the latter 
crossed over to France and passed the remainder of his life at 
St. Germains, dependent upon the generosity of the Grand 
Monarque. In the meantime the devastations of Turenne had 
been repeated with tenfold cruelty in the unhappy country of 
the Palatinate. Palaces, churches, universities, towns and 
villages were alike destroyed. Even the cemeteries were 
dismantled, and the ashes of the dead scattered to the winds. 
A cry of indignation went up from all Europe, and three 
great armies were raised in Germany commanded by Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Prince 
Waldeck. By these generals the French were driven from 
the Ehine, and several of their conquests recaptured. In 
Flanders the troops of Louis were defeated by an Englisli and 
German army commanded by Waldeck and Lord Churchill ; 
and at sea the advantage still lay with the Dutch and Eng- 
lish. On the 29th of May, 1692, Admiral Tourville was sig- 
nally defeated off Cape la Hogue ; and in 1693, he attempted 
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in vain to take Cadiz and Gibraltar. A victory was gained, 
however, on the 17th of June over Sir G. Rooke and the 
Dutch vice-admiral At length a general peace was desired 
by all parties, and in the month of September, 1697, the 
treaty of Ryswick was concluded, v Louis, with unexpected 
moderation, resigned Lorraine, Treves^ and the Palatinate, 
acknowledged the title of William III., gave up Philipsburg, 
and consented to destroy the fortifications of Strasburg. But 
he was not moderate without a motive. Standing in precisely 
the same relation of consanguinity to the childless Charles XL 
as did the Emperor Leopold, he aspired to the succession of 
Spain. Charles was dying, and all Europe was eager to know 
upon which claimant he would bestow the rich inheritance of 
his kingdom. Leopold had in liis favour the long continuance 
of the crown of Spain in the Austrian family, and his direct 
descent from the Emperor Maximilian. Louis, in the treaty 
of the Pyrenees, had formally renounced all claim to Spain, as 
his father had done before him — added to which, the Prcnch 
and Spanish people nationally detested each other. Still the 
king^s ambition recognised no obstacles, and repudiated all 
former obligations. He entered into a treaty of partition with 
William III., and they agreed to claim and divide the terri- 
tories of Spain. Charles died in November,^ 1700, and super- 
seded all these plans by unexpectedly bequeathing the whole 
of his dominions to Philip of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin 
of Prance and grandson of Louis XIV. The king imme- 
diately broke his treaty with William, and was content to 
secure this fine inheritance for the duke ; England, Holland 
and Spain recognised him as Philip V. ; but the Emperor of 
Austria declared for war, and Louis, by imprudently acknow- 
ledging the Pi:etender as King of England, provoked William 
and the Dutch provinces to ally themselves with Leopold. 
The death of the English king at this important juncture 
(December, 1702) caused a brief uneasiness to the members 
of the alliance ; but Queen Anne, his successor, renewed his 
engagements, and sent Marlborough to the command of the 
allied armies in the Low Countries. The fortunes of Louis 
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XIY. seemed now to forsake him before the bold and brilliant 
Marlborough. Several towns were besieged and taken bj the 
English^ and the Urst of a series of splendid victories was 
fought at Blenheim, August 2nd, 1704. In Spain the allies 
achieved rapid successes. The Archduke Charles was pro- 
claimed by the title of Charles III., and the claims of Philip 
were ignored. Catalonia united with the invaders, and the 
Earl of Peterborough entered Madrid in triumph. The cam- 
paign of 1706 proved equally disastrous to Erance, and robbed 
her of nearly all Elanders, including Antwerp, Brussels, 
Ostend and Menin; while Prince Eugene, on the Italian 
frontier, obtained^ in the victory of Turin, an advantage which 
deprived the house of Bourbon of all its power in that direc- 
tion. The defeat of the allies a;t the battle of Almanza in 
Spain (April 25th, 1707) created a temporary diversion in 
favour of France ; but in all other quarters an uniform fatality 
attended the arms of the once invincible Louis. In 1708 the 
king fitted out an unsuccessful expedition to Scotland in aid 
of the Pretender, and in Elanders the allies continued to make 
alarming progress. On the 25th of October,. Lille was taken, 
and the king, exhausted in his resources, humbled in his am- 
bition, and fearful lest the next/step should be an attack upon 
Paris, sued at the Hague for peace. He offered ample con- 
cessions, but the demands of the allies were so extravagant, 
that, impoverished as he was, Louis rejected them with disdain. 
His people, proud to the last, applauded his constancy, and amid 
all the rigours of a terrible winter raised a loan in aid of 
the wai\ The poor voluntarily reinforced the ranks. The 
rich sent their plate to the mint. The noblest fed upon oaten 
bread, following in this the example of Madame de Maintenon. 
Ill-clad, half-starved, and desperate, the legions of Louis, 
under Marshals Villars and Boufflers, still fought and were 
worsted in Elanders, and in 1710 the king solicited peace on 
terms even more conciliatory than before. The allies required 
Louis himself to expel his grandson from the throne of Spain; 
but the old monarch, more truly great in his adversity than in 
his plenitude of prosperity, treated the proposition as an in- 
sult, and renewed the war. By this time, after many reverses, 
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Philip obtained the ascendancy in Spain, and at length, with 
the exception of Catalonia, gained possession of his entire 
kingdom. The campaign of 1711 was as disastrous as ever 
to Trance, and as . uninterruptedly glorious to the English 
arms. A sudden change of the ministry at St. James's oc- 
curred now, however, to turn the scale. The new party 
dismissed the great Marlborough from his coiimiand, and a 
suspension of hostilities on the part of the English ensued ; but 
Prince Eugene, though deprived o^ his ally, commanded an 
army infinitely superior to that of Louis, and even threatened 
a siege of Paris. The kiug was in despair. Domestic be- 
reavements at this time pressed heavily upon him. His son, 
his two grandsons, and one of his great-grandsons, all died 
within the space of one year, and the Duke d'Anjou, a sickly 
infant, alone remained to claim the succession of the crown. 
Then it was that Louis XIV., at seventy-four years of age, 
thought to place himself at the head of his nobles and die 
with them in one last and hopeless effort. Fortunately this 
heroic determination was rendered unnecessary by the valour 
and skill of Marshal Yillars. He kept the field in Elanders 
with inferior forces, and in 1712, took several fortresses, raised 
the drooping spirits of the nation, and enabled his sovereign 
to treat for peace upon less galling terms. A great coiile- 
rence was by this time opened at Utrecht, and the articles of 
a general peace discussed. In accordance with this instru- 
ment, signed in the month of April, 1713, Louis XIV. ceded 
to England Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, 
and consented to demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk — 
Philip V. of Spain renounced all claim to the crown of France, 
and resigned Gibraltar and Minorca — Sicily was given up, 
with the title of king, to the Duke of Savoy — and the Elector 
of Brandenburg received the province of Upper Gupelder- 
land, the principality of Neufchate), and the title of King of 
Prussia. The Emperor of Austria, who had at first refused 
to make peace, concluded a treaty with France on the 7th of 
September, 1714; and thus terminated that long and dis- 
astrous war by which the enormous resources of France 
had been utterly spent, the flower of her soldiery cut down, 
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and the pride of the most ambitious of European sovereigns 
humbled to the dust. As the year 1715 advanced, it became 
evident that Louis had not long to live. His great-grandson, 
the Duke of Anjou, was only five years of a;ge, and his nephew, 
Philip of Orleans, aspired to the regency. The king, however, 
mistrusting the character of Orleans, who was unprincipled, 
irreligious, and extravagant, left the command of the house- 
hold troops and all the chief power of the state, in the hands 
of his illegitimate sons, the Duke of Maiiie and the Count of 
Toulouse. He even registered a decree in parliament which 
secured to these princes the legitimate rights of succession in 
the event of the death of his infant successor. On the 26th 
of August, 1715, he sent for the child and advised liim to love 
peace, to consult the happiness of his people, and to take 
warning by the miseries of the last eighteen years. On the 
Ist of September he died, being close upon seventy-seven, 
and having reigned during a period of seventy-two years. 
Selfish, despotic, and culpably vainglorious, Louis XIV. yet 
possessed many of the qualities of a great sovereign, and has 
commanded the reluctant admiration of even his least favour- 
able biographers. It has been sagaciously remarked that his 
reign was a great experiment "to try if absolute power was 
compatible with modem civilization, and whether it was the 
natural, the durable, the just form of govenmient." We 
would add to tliis, that it was also an experiment to try if 
foreign conquest and limitless ambition formed the true basis 
of power. It was both, and, fortunately for the peace of the 
world and the prosperity of the human race, it failed in the 
establishment of either proposition. B^ it the cause* of liberty 
was in the end aided rather than retarded, and before the 
eighteenth century had passed away, the seeds which it had 
sown sprang to a terrible maturity, and produced that extra- 
ordinary convulsion of society by which, amid bloodshed and 
anarchy, the emancipation of thought was efiTected, the rights 
of the individual were established, and the great principles of 
freedom and equality were evoked. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

rSOX THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS XV. TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

BEION OF TEBROB. 

(A.D. 1715—1794.) 

TTati Louis XIY. died at the time when Orleans was most 
unpopular in France, that prince would have intrigued in vain 
for the regency ; but certain of the king's lateir acts, and the 
degree of favour shown by him to his illegitimate issue, had 
now turned the tide of public opinion, and operated in favour 
of the duke. This favour he had skilfully cultivated both 
with the parliament and the people, and so, when the will of 
the late sovereign was read to them, the former without hesi- 
tation set aside the pretensions of the Duke de Maine, and 
invested Orleans with the regency. His first acts were 
merciful and judicious. He secured to his former enemy, 
Madame de Maintenon, a liberal pension. He liberated all 
who were imprisoned for their religious opinions. He fixed 
the value of the coinage. He caused the troops to be punc- 
tually paid. And he restored to the parliament that right of 
remonstrance of which it had been deprived by Louis XTV. 
The next remarkable event was the commencement of a war 
with Spain — a war chiefly fomented by the Spanish minister. 
Cardinal Alberoni. This crafty politician, having excited in- 
surrections in France and persuaded Philip to lay claim to 
the succession, despatched a Spanish fleet to the coast of 
Brittany, a.d. 1719. But Orleans was prompt to defend the 
king, the state, and himself. He suppressed the revolt, for- 
warded troops to the point of danger, and saw the discomfited 
fleet withdraw without a blow. The war that ensued was 
brief, and terminated with advantage to France. Alberoni 
was exiled; Philip once more renounced his pretensions; and, 
with the exception of some little differences in the year 1725, 
the courts of Paris and Madrid long continued to maintain 
their amicable relations. In 1720 burst the gigantic Mississippi 
bubble ; a scheme which was countenanced by the regent and 
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the parliament, and which proved even more disastrous than 
its famous successor of South Sea celebrity. The same 
year beheld the commencement of that terrible pestilence 
known as the plague of Marseilles, and consecrated for ever 
by the heroic exertions of Bishop Belzunce. The disease 
raged for the space of thirteen months, and it is thought that 
one half of the inhabitants of the city perished during that time. 
On the 2nd of December, 1723, the regent was struck with apo- 
plexy while visiting one of his mistresses at Versailles. He left 
three daughters, all infamously notorious, and a son remarkable 
for his narrow intellect and religious fervour. Louis XV. had 
now attained his majority, and the Duke de Bourbon, grand- 
son to the great Gond^, became prime minister. To choose a 
wife for this monarch of thirteen formed the first anxiety of 
the state, and the choice of the minister feU at length upon 
the Princess Maria Leczinski, daughter of the ex-king of 
Poland. The marriage was celebrated on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1725 ; and proved far from happy in its results. To 
the Duke de Bourbon succeeded, in 1726, the Gonscientious 
and pacific Cardinal Fleury. This minister was, however, 
through his very virtues of economy and caution, incapable of 
conducting a war with spirit or success. These deficiencies 
were painfully manifest in the Polish war which commenced 
A.D. 1733, and had for its object the restoration of the crown 
to Stanislaus, father-in-law of Louis XV. Eussia and Austria 
declared for Augustus III., son of the usurper, Augustus II., 
now lately dead. Louis sided with Stanislaus, who, being 
cordially welcomed by his former people, established himself 
in Dantzic, and awaited succours iVom France. Pleury, with 
culpable parsimony, sent only 1500 men. Stanislaus fled, in 
despair, to Prussia ; Dantzic surrendered ; Augustus became 
undisputed King of Poland ; and France continued the contest 
with his allies. The wars of Louis XIV. began now to be 
acted over again, upon the self-same ground, and under the 
self-same generals. Marshal Villars attacked the Austrian 
power in Italy, and the Duke of Berwick was opposed on the 
"Rhine to Prince Eugene. Upon both frontiers the French 
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arms were successful^ ^nd, being seconded in South Italy % 
the King of Spain, Louis had the satisfaction of seeing Naples 
invaded and conquered by Don Carlos with scarcely any 
opposition. Having commenced in 1733, this war continued 
tUl the signature of a general treaty of peace in the month of 
October, 1735. The Duchies of Lorraine and Bar were given 
to Stanislaus ; 1!^ aples and Sicily were ceded to Don Carlos, 
son of Philip of Spain ; Poland was secured to Augustus III., 
France resigned her Bhenish conquests ; and Maria Theresa, 
daughter to the Emperor of Austria was recognised by the 
Jluropean powers as successor to the imperial crown and 
its numerous dependencies. The act by which this ktter 
arrangement was effected, received the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Five years ekpsed. The emperor died on the 30th 
of October, 1740, and Maria Theresa^ by virtue of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, ascended the throne. What ensued is a dis- 
grace to the history of Europe, and a blot upon the chivalry 
of the eighteenth century. Finding only a woman to oppose 
their pretensions, the kings her neighbours united to plunder 
and dethrone her. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, laid daim 
to Silesia — ^the Elector of Bavaria^ aided by the armies of 
Louis XV., demanded the imperial crown — Augustua of 
Poland asserted his right to the entire inheritance. Advancing 
on every side, the foes of Maria Theresa occupied Breslau, 
Molwitz, the Danube, and the city of Prague. Vienna was 
next menaced, and the empress with her infant sp)i fled for 
safety to Hungary. Here she foiind a ohivalric devotion that 
changed the fortunes of the war. The Croats and Pandours, 
animated by the example of the Hungarians, armed in defence 
of their sovereign ; Sardinia went over to her aid ; and Eng- 
land, ever prompt in the cause of justice, sent i^ot only her 
soldiers, but her king. And now, in quid: succession, the 
armies of the empress achieved a series of brilliant victories. 
Austria was re-taken, Bavaria laid waste, and France defeated 
in Bohemia. On the 37th of July, 1743, the French and 
English armies encountered each other on the banks of the 
Mauie. King George II. commanded in person, and with a force 
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numbering 20,000 less than that of the Duke de Grammont, 
achieved a signal yictory. This was the famous battle of 
Dettingen. The King of Prussia next entered into a treaty 
by which Maria Theresa ceded Silesia in return for the promise 
of peace ; and Louis turned his attention to the conquest of 
the Low Countries. Commanding in person upon this occa- 
sion^ he was shortly compelled to delegate his.office to Marshal 
Saxe, and march to the defence of Alsatia, then threatened bj 
an Austrian ai*my under Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother- 
in-law of Maria Theresa. Lorraine, a prompt and skilful 
general, must have worsted the royal army but for the unex- 
pected infringement of the Silesian treaty by Prederick of 
Prussia, who invaded Bohemia, and possessed himself of 
Prague in the month of September, 1744. Lorraine was 
then recalled from Alsatia to the defence of Bohemia — the 
Germanic frontiers of Prance were relieved from attack — and 
Prederick, forced to retreat before the Austrian legions, was 
glad to conclude a* peace. Success had, in the mean time, 
attended the arms of Marshal Saxe, one of the ablest 
commanders produced by any age. At Pontenoy, on the 
11th of May, 1745, he defeated the allied forces of 
England, Holland, and Austria, and within the two following 
years acquired for his sovereign the dominion of almost the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands. These triumphs were, 
however, balanced by the losses of Marshal Yillars in Italy, 
which were numerous and severe. At the commencement of 
the year 1745, the Elector of Bavaria died> having for three 
years usurped the inheritance of Maria Theresa. The husband 
of that princess, Prancis of Tuscany, was then raised to the 
throne of Austria, with but little opposition, and in 1748 
negotiations for a general peace >vere opened at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. In May a suspension of hostilities was agreed upon, 
and on the 18th of October the treaty was concluded.- All 
nations were now pacified, and peace once more prevailed in 
Europe. Prance ceded her Plemish conquests — the Prag- 
matic Sanction was again solemnly recognised — ^the Dutch 
were reinstated in the provinces which they had lost — and 
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Euglaud gave up to France the island of Gape Breton, which 
had been conquered in the year 1745. From this time till 
the year 1756, France enjoyed an interval of peace, during 
which the commerce of the country made considerable pro- 
gress, and the city of Paris underwent many signal improve- 
ments. Art and architecture were extensively cultivated; 
but both were degraded in their outward expression by the 
bad taste of the age, and we of a later day can only regret 
the patronage that multiplied deformity, frivolity, and sen- 
suality. These eleven years of peace were, however, troubled 
by such disputes among the clergy, that Pope Benedict XIV. 
was heard to wonder how the government continued to exist. 
In 1756 a war, which had been for some time anticipated, 
broke out between England and France. The limits of our 
possessions in America and Hindostan had been ill-defined in 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and had already occasioned some 
unimportant hostilities. But now all the great powers of 
Europe became parties to the contest — matters assumed a 
general aspect — each sovereign pursued some object of his 
own in addition to that of his allies, and the Seven Years' War 
commenced. The French grasped at our possessions in 
North America ; Maria Theresa sought the recovery of Silesia ; 
England and Prussia united to defend their mutual posses- 
sions; and France and Austria entered into an aggressive 
alliance with Russia, Poland, Saxony, and Sweden. The war 
began with the capture of Minorca by the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, and the defeat of Admiral Byng by the French fleet. 
Byng evinced upon this occasion so much hesitation and 
cowardice, that on his return to England he was tried, con- 
demned, and shot. By land, Frederick of Prussia, undis- 
mayed by the alliance of five hostile powers, dared to strike 
the first blow. He invaded Saxony, took Dresden, blockaded 
the Saxon army at Poina, defeated fifty thousand Austrians 
at the battle of Lowositz, and forced the whole Saxon army 
to capitulate. His next expedition was against Bohemia, 
where he won the celebrated battle of Prague, and blockaded 
the town. He then marched against General Daun, at Kolin, 
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leaving a part of his army to carry on the blockade. Being 
defeated at Kolin, he was at length compelled to raise the 
diege of Pn^e, and evacuate Bohemia. In the mean time 
Lonis aspired to the conquest of Hanover, and sent thither 
an army of sixty thousand men, commanded by the Marshals 
Bichelieu and B'£str6es. Hanover was then defended by a 
mixed army under the Duke of Cumberland. In this emer- 
gency the only ally of the great Frederick deserted him. 
Cumberland retreated as the French advanced, capitulated 
disgracefully at the convent of Kloster Seven, and left Han- 
over to the mercy of the invaders. Any other than the King 
of Prussia would have despaired. He did better. He assem- 
bled his little army of twenty thousand men, marched against 
the French and Geriftans, who were fifty thousand strong, 
met them on the banks of the Saale on the 6th of November, 
1757, and won the brilliant victory of Rosbach. He then 
hurried back to 8ilesia, and on the 5th of December defeated 
an Austrian army at Leuthen. The Etiglish, under the 
spirited ministry of the elder Pitt, now reinforced the Hano- 
vferians, and, supported more efficiently than before by his 
British allies, Frederick began the campaign of 1758. From 
this time, up to the year 1762, he filled all Europe with his 
renown, was frequently defeated, nevet dismayed, always 
fertile in resources, prompt in action, and, under every adver- 
sity, terrible to his fofcs. Exhausted in time by his very suc- 
cesses, he was brought to the last extremity of resistance, 
when Peter III. of Russia succeeded the Empress Elizabeth 
upon the imperial throne. An enthusiastic admirer of mili- 
tary glory, the young emperor immediately withdrew the Rus- 
sian forces, declared himself the friend and ally of the Prussian 
hero, and restored to him all that had lately been conquered 
by the Russian arms. This unexpected good fortune extri- 
cated Frederick from all his perils, and though Peter only 
rdgned for six months, secured to him advantages which not 
even his grtot skill and cOurage could, after so long a struggle^ 
have effected. In the meantime (to tetuni to the events of 
France) til had gone wrongly with the armies of Louis XV. 
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Defeated by lasd at Grevelt and Minden in the years 1758 
and 1759 ; by sea off Lagos on the 17th of August in the 
latter year, and off Brest on the 20th of the November fol- 
lowing ; baring lost the island of Guadaloupe, and haying 
sustained the defeat of Quebec, the crown of France was, 
step by step, deprived of nearly all her colonies, both Ame- 
rican and East Indian — even of BeUeisle, a little sea-girt 
island off her own coasts of Britanny. At length the nations 
grew desirous of peace, and (the warlike ministry of Pitt 
having been brought to a conclusion by the accession of 
George 111.) negotiations were begun towards the close of 
1762. On the 10th of February, 1763, the articles of a 
general peace were signed. France surrendered to England 
Canada and its dependencies, Minorca, Florida, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, and some other islands in the West Indies. 
Spain received Cuba; and Frederick the Great retained his 
SHesian conque8t4 No treaty could have been conceived or 
executed on terms more humiliating to the pride and inde- 
pendence of the French. That military people, tenacious of 
their national honour, scorned the king and the government, 
and from henceforth the sentiment of loyalty became extinct 
in France; In 1768, the island of Corsica was incorporated 
with the dominions of Louis XY« It had formerly been a 
tributary of Genoa; but, having rebelled of late years, it 
proved too strong to be mastered by the (Genoese themselves, 
and was purchased by the French, who speedily suppressed 
the brave resbtanoe of the nativesi and took full possession. 
Not long after the conclusion of the peace, the Jesuits, who 
had long earned for themselves the hatred and mistrust of all 
classes^ were attacked by the people, the press, and the par- 
liament. The kingj aided by an assembly of bishops, defended 
the obnoxious order for some time; but their intriguing 
ambition had armed against them too many enemies in all 
ranks of society, and no efforts could avail against the calm 
will of an entire nation. In 1764 they were utterly suppressed 
by an edict of the state, and this edict was afterwards con- 
firmed by Pope Clement XIY. Bereavedi like Louis XIY., 
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of all his immediate successors, the king lived to behold the 
deaths of his son, his son's wife, his two grandsons, and his 
queen. A fatality seemed to hang over this family. Its 
worthiest members generally died in their youth — its most 
vicious came to the throne, or held high offices under the 
crown, to misgovern, to impoverish, to exasperate the people. 
One of the worst of these, one of the most unprincipled,* one 
of the most sensual and degraded, was Louis XY. Without 
being deficient in benevolence or piety, he was, nevertheless, 
dissolute, weak, inactive, and governed by intriguing favo- 
rites. After the death of his wife, in 1768, he plunged into 
excesses more disgraceful than ever, and died a victim to the 
small-pox on the 10th of May, 1774. He was at this time 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty-ninth of his 
reign. 

About twenty years of age, amiable, irresolute, of simple 
tastes, and earnest piety, Louis XVI. succeeded to the throne 
at a time when these qualities of gentleness could avail but 
little against the crowding evils of the age, and when the 
supreme genius and iron will of a Cromwell or a Napoleon could 
alone have averted the destruction by which the state was 
menaced. Signs of dissolution and prophecies of woe were 
already abroad. Long wars and the lavish expenditure of the 
last century and a half, had reduced the finances of the king- 
dom to a deplorable condition. The public credit was at its 
lowest ebb. The treasury presented a deficit of forty millions. 
The people, over-taxed, restless, half-savage, and dangerously 
intelligent, abandoned agriculture and sought a precarious 
subsistence by smuggling and spoliation. A spirit of political 
and religious infidelity pervaded the middle and lower classes. 
The throne had too long been degraded by excess, and tar- 
nished by scandal, to command the affection of the multitude. 
The nobles were scorned rather than reverenced, and not even 
the ancient stronghold of terror remained. The clergy, by 
their cruelties, their ignorance, and their debaucheries had 
alienated the great body of the people, and brought down 
upon themselves the satire and indignation of the enlightened. 
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In Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and D'Alembert, the 
new opinions had found their chief advocates and leaders. 
Before their sweeping censures Christianity, Loyalty, Tradition 
had trembled, and sunk away. They were speedily reinforced 
by all the intelligence of the age. A host of distinguislied 
men hastened to their support, and the innovators carried all 
before them — levelling good as well as evil, trampling upon 
much that was pure in their reckless hatred of that which 
was foul, and sapping the foundations of truth, mercy, and 
chivalry, while compassing the necessary destruction of false- 
hood, despotism, imposition, and vice. 

To the government of this crumbling edifice and this mur- 
muring people came Louis, with his good heart, his boyish 
timidity, and his woful inexperience. His queen, Marie 
Alitoinette, was a daughter of Maria Theresa, fair, generous, 
and impetuous. Surrounded by eager courtiers, and saluted 
for the first time as king and queen, they fell upon their 
knees, and cried, weeping, " Oh God, guide us ! Protect us ! 
We are too young to reign !" 

The king's first act was to re-establish the parliament, and 
place the financial department in the hands of the impartial 
and provident Turgot. Unfortunately for himself and the 
country, Louis suffered his mind to be prejudiced against 
this able minister, and, dismissing him in 1776, gave his 
office to M. Necker, a less efficient but a less unpopular poli- 
tician. A war with England was now proposed by the king's 
ambitious statesmen, who beheld at this juncture an oppor- 
tunity of wresting from their ancient rival a large proportion 
of her foreign commerce. England and her American colonics 
were at variance. Not much more than a year had elapsed 
since the great battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill, and 
the American independence was but just declared. It now 
became the obvious policy of Erance to foment this war, to 
support the rebellious colonists, and to transfer to the navies 
of Louis XYI. that maritime superiority which had so long 
been the bulwark of the English liberties. The king, from 
motives of forbearance, was unwilling to commence this war; 
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but, being overruled by bis ministry, signed a treaty of 
alliance with the United States in the commencement of the 
year 1778. This treaty was equivalent to a declaration of 
war, and the first important action took place by sea off the 
isle of TJshant on the 27th of July. The fleets numbered 
thirty sail each ; not a ship was captured or sunk on either 
side; and the fortune of the day was indecisive. In the 
following year, an alliance with 8pain doubled the naval 
strength of Louis XVI. The French and Spanish admirals 
united their fleets, and hovered about the coasts of England 
without making any descent ; whilst the Count d'Estaings, 
with twelve ships of the line, took the islands of Granada 
and St. Yincent, and made an unsuccessful attack upon 8t. 
Lucia, which had been lately conquered by the English. On 
the 16th of January, 1780, Admiral Bodney, then on his way 
to the relief of Gibraltar, encountered and defeated a Spanish 
fleet commanded by Don Juan de Langara. He then sailed 
on, unopposed, to Gibraltar, and next proceeded to the West 
Indies. While there he thrice engaged with the Count de 
Guichen, who had succeeded to the command of the French 
fleet. None of these actions were productive of important 
results. The Count de Guichen was replaced in 1781 by 
the Count de Grasse, a man of great skill and courage, who 
defeated the English admiral, Hood, on the 38th of April, 
and added Tobago to the conquests of France. In this year 
another enemy rose against England. The Dutch declared 
war, and George III. was involved at one time, by sea and 
land, in four great contests, namely, with France, Spain, 
America, and HoUand. In the month of October, however, 
the surrender of York-Town by Lord Comwallis virtually 
ended the contest between England and the United States ; 
and the four European powers alone carried on hostilities. 
The month of Apnl, 1783, was signalized by a hard-fought 
and sanguinary engagement between the Count de Grasse 
and Admiral Eodney. They met on the 12th off the 
island of Dominique, with nearly equal forces, and the French 
were disastrously defeated with a loss of eight ships, a ter- 
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rible saerifice of life, and the captivity of the Count de 
Grasse. England was not, however, destined to profit much 
by the victoiy; for, as Admiral Rodney waa sailing back 
with his weU-won captures, a fearfd storm arose, and most 
of the prizes "trere lost. Amongst these was the Ville de 
Paris, a fine ship of 110 guns, lately presented to the king 
by the citizens of Paris. On the 13th of October, in tho 
same year, the fortress of Gibraltar was made the scene of a 
formidable assault, which failed utterly. The besiegers were 
commanded by the Duke de Crillon, an officer in the Spanish 
service ; the Count d'Artois, brother to Louis ; and the Duke 
de Bourbon. Negotiations for peace were now commenced, 
and her late successes by sea enabled England to treat at a 
less disadvantage than might have been expected, considering 
the circumstances of the war. The preliminaries were signed 
at Versailles on the 20th of January, 1783. France restored 
to England all her conquests, with the exception of St. Lucia, 
Tobago, the establishments on the river Senegal, and some 
trifling possessions in Africa and the East Indies. England 
relinquished all that she had captured. Spain acquired the 
island of Minorca. 

More embarrassed than ever by the cost of the late war, the 
finances of France had now fallen into a worse state than 
before. The public debt was increased. The people, exaspe- 
rate by a system of taxation which spared the wealthy and 
oppressed the poor, and imbued, moreover, with those demo- 
cratic principles which had found their way from America to 
France^ became still louder in the expression of their dis- 
content. M.De Caldnne had by this time succeeded M.Necker. 
He was brilliant, fluent, ready with expedients. Dreading 
the recriminations and plain-speaking that must have attended 
a meeting of the states-general, this minister proposed to 
convene the Notables — that is to say, an assemblage of 
persons gathered from all parts of the kingdom, and chiefly 
from the higher ranks of society. This measure had been 
taken by Henry lY. and by Louis XllJ. ; it was not, therefore, 
without precedent, and much was hoped by the nation. They 
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met, to the number of 137, in February, 1787/ M. De Calonne 
laid before tliem the condition of the exchequer, and pro- 
posed to submit to taxation all the landed property of the 
kingdom, including that of the privileged classes. But he 
addressed an assembly composed almost exclusively of the 
privileged classes, and they would not hear his arguments. 
On the 9th of April, finding his position untenable, he resigned 
his office, and was succeeded by M. De Brienne. Still the 
Notables refused to abate their ancient immunities, and were 
in consequence dissolved on the 25th of May. The absolute 
necessity of procuring money now compelled the king arbi- 
trarily to register a royal edict, which met with strong 
opposition from the parliament. This body was then banished 
to Troyes, but again recalled in the month of September. Li 
1788, M. de Brienne, weary of combating the difficulties of 
his office, resigned in favour of M. Necker. This gentleman, 
as the first act of his second ministry, proposed to convoke 
the states-general, and on the 5th of May, 1789, that august 
assembly fiUed the Kail de Menus in the Palace of Versailles. 
The king, in a brief speech, spoke hopefully of the present 
and the future, trusted that his reign might be commemorated 
henceforth by the happiness and prosperity of his people, and 
welcomed the states-general to his palace. Unforeseeing and 
placid, he beheld in this meeting nothing but the promise of 
amelioration, nor guessed how little prepared for usefulness or 
decision were its twelve himdred. It soon became evident 
that the real strength of the states-generallay in the commons. 
They formed the third estate, and numbered as many members 
as the clergy and noblesse together. They took upon them- 
selves to decide whether the deliberations of the assembly 
should be carried on in three chambers or one — they covered 
their heads in presence of the king — ^they constituted them- 
selves the " National Assembly," and invited the clergy and 
aristocracy to join them. The timid sovereign sanctioned 
these innovations, and the assembly proceeded to exercise its 
self-conferred functions. Supplies were voted for the army ; 
the public debt was consolidated; a provisional collection of 
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taxes was decreed; and the inviolability of the members 
proclaimed. In the mean time the nobles, headed by the 
king's second brother, the Count d'Artois, were collecting in 
the neighbourhood of the Court and the capital such troops 
as they could muster from every quarter of the kingdom. 
Necker was exiled, and it became evident that the king's 
imprudent advisers had counselled him to have recourse to 
violence. Paris, long prepared for insurrection, rose en masse, 
Necker alone had possessed the confidence of the citizens, 
and his dismissal gave the signal for arms. Camille Des- 
moulins, a young and enthusiastic patriot, harangued the 
populace at the Palais Eoyal. The guards, when called out to 
disperse the mobs, refused to fire. The citizens formed them- 
selves into a national guard. The foodless multitude attacked 
and pillaged in various quarters. The barriers were fired; 
and on the 14th of July, this wild army appeared before the 
walls of the Bastile. Stanch in his principles of military 
honour, the aged Marquis de Launay, then governor of the 
prison, refused to surrender, raised the drawbridge, and fired 
upon the multitude. His feeble garrison, consisting of 
eighty-two invalids and thirty-two Swiss, was menaced by 
thousands. The siege lasted four hours. The besiegers 
were joined by the French guards — cannon were brought^- 
De Launay capitulated — the drawbridge was lowered, and 
the Bastile taken. Taken by a lawless sea of raging rebels, 
who forthwith massacred the governor, his lieutenant, and 
some of the aged invalids— set fire to the building, and razed 
it to the ground — ^freed the few prisoners found in the cells 
— garnished their pikes with the evidences of murder, and so 
paraded Paris. From this moment the people were supreme. 
The troopswcre dismissed from Versailles — Neckerwas recalled 
— ^the king visited Paris, and was invested at the Hotel dc 
Ville with the tri-coloured emblem of democracy. Then 
began the first emigration. The Count d'Artois, the Prince 
of Conde, the Polignacs, and other noble and royal families, 
deserted in the moment of peril, and from beyond the frontiers 
witnessed the revolution in ignoble safety. The king and his 
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family remained at Versailles, sad at heart amid their presence- 
chambers and garden-groves, just four leagues from Yolcanic 
Paris. Hither, from time to time, daring the few days that 
intervened between the 14th of Jnly and the 4th of Angost, 
came strange tidings of a revolution which was no longer 
Parisian, but national — ^tidings of profinoial gath^ings— of 
burning ehateaux—of sadden vengeances done apon nnpo- 
pular officials, intendants, tax-gatherers, and the like. It 
was plain that the Eirst Estate most bow its proud head be- 
fore the five-and-twenty savage millions, make restitution, 
speak well, smile fairly — or die. The memorable 4th of August 
came, when the nobles did this, making ample confiBssion of 
their weakness. The Viscount de Noailles proposed to reform 
the taxation by subjecting to it every order and rank; by 
regulating it according to the fortune of the individual ; and 
by abolishing personal servitude, and every remaining vestige 
of the feudal system. An enthusiasm, which was half fear 
and half reckless excitement, spread throughout the Assembly. 
The aristocrats rose in their places and publicly renoanced 
their seignorial dues, privileges, and immunities. The clergy 
abolished tithes and tributes. The re{Hre8entative bodies re- 
signed their municipal rights. All this availed but little ; and 
sliould have been done many months before to have weighed 
with the impatient commons. The people scorned a generosity 
which relinquished only that which was untenable^ and cared 
little for the recognition of a political equality that had 
already been established with the pike. The Assembly was at 
this time divided into three parties — ^that of the aristocracy, 
composed of the greater part of the noblesse and dergy; 
that of the moderate party, headed by M. Necker; and that 
of the republicans, amongst whom the most conspicuous were 
Lafayette, Sieyes, Robespierre, and the great, the impetuous, 
the profligate Mirabeau. But theirs was not the only delibe- 
rative body. A minor assembly, consisting of one hundred and 
eighty electors ; a mass of special assemblies of mechanics^ 
tradesmen, servants, and others ; and a huge incongruous mob 
at the Palais Royal, met daily and nightly for purposes of 
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discussion. These demonstrations, and the extreme opinions 
to which they honrl^ gave rise, alarmed the little Court yet 
lingering aronnd the king. They persuaded him that he must 
have military assistance, and the troops were, unhappily, re- 
called to Yersailles. The regiment of Flanders and a body of 
dragoons came, and on the 1st of October the newly-arrived 
officers were invited to a grand banquet by their comrades of 
the royal body-guard. After the dinner was removed and the 
wine had begun to circulate, the queen presented herself with 
the Dauphin in her arms, and her husband at her side. Cries of 
loyalty and enthusiasih burst forth — their healths were drunk 
with drawn swords — the tri-coloured cockades were trampled 
under foot, and white ones, emblematic of Bourbon, were dis- 
tributed by the maids of honour. The news of this fatal 
evening flew to Paris. Exasperated by the arrival of the sol- 
diery — ^by the insult offered to the tri-cobur — ^by the fear of 
famine and civil war — ^the mob rose in fury, and with cries of 
''Bread! bread!" poured out of Paris and took the road to 
Versailles. Here, sending messages, threats, and deputations 
to the king and to the Assembly, the angry thousands en- 
camped for the night, in inclement weather, round about the 
palace. Towards morning a grate leading into the grand court 
was found to be unfastened, and the mob rushed in. On they 
went, across the marble court and up the grand staircase. The 
body-guards defended themselves valiantly and raised the alarm 
— ^the queen fled, half-dressed, to the king's chamber — the 
*' living deluge" poured through galleries and reception-rooms, 
making straight for the queen's apartments. On this terrible 
day, Marie Antoinette was, above all, the object of popular 
hatred. Separated now from the revolutionists by the hall of 
the (Eil-de-Bceuf, where the faithful remnant of body-guards had 
assembled to defend them to the last, the royal family listened 
tremblingly to the battering of the axes on the yet unbroken 
doors. At this moment of peril came Lafayette, with the 
national guard of Paris, and succeeded in clearing the palace, 
in pacifying the multitude, and in rescuing, for the time, the 
faapless group in the king's apartments. The mob, now 
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driven outside, demanded that Louis should show himself, and 
go to Paris with his family. Eefusal and remonstrance were 
alike useless. The royal carriage was brought out, the king 
and his family took their places, the mob thronged round, and 
so, with the defeated body-guards in the midst, and some 
bloody trophies of the struggle carried forward upon pikes, 
the mournful procession went from Versailles to Paris. 
' Lodged thenceforth in the Tuileries, treated with personal 
disrespect, and subjected to all the restrictions of imprison- 
ment, Louis and his queen supported indignities with dignity, 
and insult with resignation. On the 4th of September, M. 
Necker relinquished his office. He had been so courageous as 
to oppose the decree of the 16th of June, by which all dis- 
tinctions of titles, armorial bearings, and other hereditary 
honours were abolished. From having been the idol of the 
republicans he now found himself dangerously unpopular, and 
so retired in safety to Geneva. During all this time the emi- 
gration of the noblesse went on. Assembling upon the Ger- 
man frontier towards the spring-time of the year 1791, they 
formed themselves into an army under the command of the 
Prince of Conde, and adopted for their motto, " Conquer or 
die." Fearful, however, of endangering the king's personal 
safety, they took no measures to , stay the tide of rebellion, 
but hovered by the Ehine, watchful and threatening. Soon 
the king and queen, their two children, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, sister to the king, were the only members of the 
royal family left in Paris. Plight had long been talked of and 
frequently delayed; but at last everything was arranged, and 
Monday night, June 20th, 1791, was fixed for the attempt. 
Eluding the vigilance of the guards, they stole out of the 
palace in disguise, and after numerous delays and misappre- 
hensions, during which the queen lost her way in the Rue de 
Bac, they entered a hackney-coach driven by the Count de 
Fersen, and exchanged it, at the gate St. Martin, for a car- 
riage and four. Thus, never pausing, they passed Chalons, 
and arrived at St. Menehould. Here they were to have been 
met by some cavalry, commanded by the Marquis de BouiUe ; 
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but the time fixed for their arrival was so long gone by that 
the eseort, weary of waiting, had given them up, and gone on 
to Varennes. Stopping to change horses at St. Menehould, 
the king was recognised ; and at Yarennes, within reach of 
Bonille's soldiers^ he was stopped and questioned. The na- 
tional guard fiew to arms-^an aide-de-camp came up in 
breathless haste, seeking the fugitives and bearing the decree 
of arrest — ^the horses heads were turned towards Paris, and 
the last chance for life and liberty was past ! After a return- 
journey of eight days, the king and his family re-entered the 
capital, and were received in profound silence by an immense 
concourse* More closely guarded, more mistrusted than 
ever, he was now suspended by the National Assembly from 
those sovereign functions which he had so long ceased to ex- 
ercise or possess. In the meantime the articles of a new 
Constitution had been drawn up, and were publicly ratified by 
the royal oath and signature on the 14th of September* The 
National Assembly, having completed this work, dissolved 
itself on the 30th, and the members of the new, or legislative 
assembly, took their seats on the Ist of October, 1791. 

And now the violences of late committed, and the anarchy 
existing not only ixf Paris but in all districts of France, had 
roused the indignation of Europe. Francis 11., Emperor of 
Austria, entered into an allianoe with the King of Prussia, 
hostilities were threatened, and the Assembly declared for 
war, on the 30th of April, 1792. An invasion of the 
Austrian Netherknds was attempted; but the French soldiers 
fled upon the first sight of the Prussian columns, and General 
]Rochambeau laid down his command. On the 25th of July, 
the Duke of Brunswick, who commanded the allies, issued a 
violent and imprudent manifesto, declaring himself authorized 
to support the royal authority in France ; to destroy the city 
of Paris ; and to pursue with the extremity of military law 
all those who were disposed to resist the policy of Europe. 
He at the same time put his immense army in motion, and 
advanced over the frontier with 70,000 Prussians and 
68,000 Austrians and emigrant French. Perhaps no effort 
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on the part of his most eager enemy could have so 
injured the cause and perilled the safety of Louis XVI. 
The assembly replied by fitting out an army of 20,000 
National Yolunteers, and giving the command to General 
Dumouriez. Brunswick took Verdun and Longwy, and 
advanced towards the capital, confident of victory; but, 
being met by the active and sagacious Dumouriez, was forced 
to retreat. Verdun was won back again on the 12th, and 
Longwy on the 18th of October. An Austrian army, engaged 
in the siege of Lille, was compelled to abandon the attempt ; 
and Custine on the Ehine took possession of Treves Spires, 
and Mayence. War having also been declared against the 
King of Sardinia, Savoy was taken; and the great victory of 
Genappes, won by General Dumouriez, on the 6th of November, 
subjected the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, with the 
exception of Luxembourg, to the power of France. On all 
sides the national troops repelled the invaders, resumed the 
offensive, and asserted the independance of a victorious revo- 
lution. In the mean time, enraged at this interference of the 
foreign powers, and fluctuating (according to the reports from 
the scene of war) between apprehension and exultation, the 
Parisian mob and the extreme republican party came to 
regard the king with increased enmity. He was named in 
the assembly with violent opprobrium ; the mob, incited to 
fury by Ex)bespierre and his associates, demanded the abolition 
of the royal authority; and on the 10th of .August the 
palace of the Tuileries was attacked. The national guards, 
who had been appointed to the defence of the courtyards, 
went over to the insurgents, and pointed their cannon against 
the chateau. Only the gallant Swiss were left, ^ and they, 
overpowered by numbers and fighting gallantly to the last, 
were literally cut to pieces. The king and his family escaped 
to the National Assembly, and on the 14th were removed 
to the old Temple prison. From this time the Keign of 
Terror may properly be said to have begun. The chronicles 
of September are written in blood. Supreme in power as in 
crime, the party of the F6deres, or Red Republicans, secured 
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the barriers, sounded the tocsin, and proceeded to clear the 
prisons by an indiscriminate massacre. Kobles and priests, 
aged men and delicate women, all who were guilty of good 
birth, loyalty, or religion, were slain without distinction. The 
inmates of the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, the Cannes, La 
Force, and the BicStre were all murdered, after a hideous 
mockery of trial, at which neither innocence nor evidence 
availed. The head of the beautiful and hapless Prinpess de 
Ijamballe was paraded about Paris on a pike, and displayed 
before the eyes of the wretched prisoners in the Temple, 
whose confidential friend and companion she had been. 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil only saved her father's life by 
drinking a goblet of blood. Mademoiselle Gazette fliing her- 
self between her father and the murderers. Instances of the 
sublimest resignation, of the loftiest courage, are abundant 
amid the records of this appalling period. Thirteen thousand 
souls are said to have been sacrificed in Paris alone, and 
similar massacres were perpetrated at Orleans, at Eheims, at 
Lyons, and at Meaux. On the 21st of September, the legis- 
lative assembly, having presided for the allotted space of one 
year, was succeeded by a new body of representatives, chiefly 
consisting of the extreme republican party, and known by the 
name of the National Convention. To abolish the statutes of 
the kings, to leave the offices of government open to men of 
every condition, to persecute the members of the more mode^ 
rate faction, and to impeach the king before the bar of the 
convention, were among the first acts of the new government; 
On thellth of December, 1792, Louis, still placid and dignified, 
appeared before the tribunal of his enemies. He was accused 
of plots against the sovereignty of the people — of intrigues 
with the European powers — of tampering Mdth Mirabeau, 
since, dead-^in shorty of everything that might be construed 
into an effort for life, liberty, or prerogative. His trial lasted 
for more than a month, and during that time he was separated 
from his family. Hitherto Louis and his wife had at least 
shared their sorrows, and, by employing themselves in the 
education of the dauphin, had beguiled somewhat of the 
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tedious melancholy of prison life. Now it was over, and they 
were to meet but once again — ^to bid farewell. On Christ- 
mas-day the king drew np his willj and on the following 
morning was summoned to the Convention for the purpose of 
making his defence. This paper was read by his counsel, and, 
at its conclusion, Louis spoke a few simple words relative to 
his own innocence and the affection which he had always felt 
towards his people. He was then conducted back to the 
Temple, and the discussions went on till the 15th of January, 
1793, when it was resolved to put to the vote the three great 
questions of culpability, of the expediency of an appeal to the 
people, and of the nature of the punishment to be inflicted. 
On Tuesday the 15th, the two first questions were put, 
and the replies recorded. By all the king was voted guilty, 
and by a majority of two to one the appeal to the people 
was negatived. On Wednesday, the 16tb, the question 
of punishment was in like manner propounded. The agita- 
tion of Paris was something terrible to witness. A savage 
mob gathered about the doors of the assembly, heaping 
threats upon all who dared to be merciful. Even those who 
most desired to save the king became intimidated, and some 
who had spoken bravely in his favour the day before now de- 
Creed his death. From Wednesday to Sunday morning, this 
Wange scene lasted* Seven hundred and twenty-one mem* 
bers, in slow succession, with trembling, with confidence, with 
apologetio speech, or fierce enforcement, mounted the tribune 
one by one^ gave in their " Fate-word," and went down to 
hear the judgment of their successors* Painci the English 
democrat^ entered his name on the side of mercy. Louis 
Dgalit^ Duke of Orleans^ and father to the late Louis 
Philippe, had the unparalleled infamy to vote for death* Even 
the brave President Yergniaud, who had pleaded for Louis 
with passionate earnestness only a day or two before, wavered 
in his tdlegianoe at the last, and spoke the fatal word. At 
length, when all had voted, death was found to be decreed by 
a majority of twenty-six voices. The king's counsel appealed 
against the sentence; but the appeal was rqected, and the 
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asdambly iteoommenced votiiig, to ftt the time of execation. 
Death without delay-^deftth within four-and-twenty honrs, 
was the result. On Sunday morning, January the 20th, the 
messengers of the Ck)nyention told Louis he must die. A 
priest, a delay of three days, and an interview with his family, 
was all that he asked. They granted him the first and last 
request ; but the delay was refused. In the evening he was 
permitted to see his vdfe, sister, and children. They met in 
a chamber with glass doors, through which the munidpal 
guards watched all the cruel scene. Falling into each other's 
arms, they were for some time speechless with sorrow, and 
the conversation that ensued was interrupted by cries and 
sobs. Then the king rose, promising to see them again on 
the morrow, and so ended this agony of two hours. About 
midnight, having recovered his serenity, and prayed with his 
confessor, the Abbe Edgeworthi he went to bed and slept 
soundly. Waking at five, he heard mass and received the 
sacrament. At eight the municipals summoned him to execu- 
tioo, and, willing to spare the feplings of those whom he 
loved, he left without a second farewell. There was a silence 
of death upon all the eity. Silent were the lines of soldiers 
-silent the gazing multitudes — silent the eighty thousand 
armed men who guarded with cannon the space around the 
scaffold. Through all these roUed the solitary carriage, and 
to these the king, advancing suddenly as the last moment 
came, said in an agitated voice, "Frenchmen, I die innocent. 
I pardon my enemies, and I hope that France'' .... At 
this moment he was seized by the executioners, the drums 
beat and drowned his voice, and in a few seconds he was no 
more. All at once the strange silence was broken — the 
executioner upheld the severed head — the shouts of the wild 
populace filled the air — ^and then they gradually cleared off, 
and the business of the day went on in Paris as if no unusual 
thing had been done. Such was the end of Louis XYL, a 
virtuous and well-intentioned sovereign, on the 2l8t of 
January, 1798. 
The consequences of this great crime soon deyeloped them- 
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selves. The act of regicide was equivalent to a declaration of 
war with the whole of Europe. England, Holland, Spain, the 
Germanic Confederation, Sweden, Naples, Eome, Bavaria, 
Suabia, and finally Russia, flew to arms. Almost at the same 
time LaYendee broke into open insurrection, and the re- 
public found itself called upon to suppress disaffection at 
home, to organize armies, and to defend the country from 
350,000 of the best troops in Europe, now approaching the 
frontiers upon every side. A levy of 300,000 men was ac- 
cordingly decreed, and Bumouriez, entering Holland in 
February, took Breda on the 24th, and Klunderton the 26th 
of the month. On the 4th of March he took possession of 
Gertmydenberg ; but the Convention, suspicious of the hesi- 
tation with which he acted after this victory, and of the com- 
munications which passed between the Erench and Austrian 
camps, sent four deputies to arrest him in the midst of his 
army. The general, however, arrested them instead; sent 
them over as prisoners to the Austrians ; and, after vainly 
endeavouring to persuade his soldiers to abandon the repub- 
lican party and support the claims advanced by the young 
Duke of Chartres, went over himself to the enemy's camp, 
and was succeeded in his command by generals Dampierre 
and Custine. The allies now advanced upon Cond^ and 
Yalenciennes, and both these generals surrendered in the 
month of July to an army commanded by the Duke of York. 
During the same month, the young dauphin was removed 
from his mother's care, and consigned to the custody of one 
Simon, a man of debased and brutal habits, and a cobbler by 
trade. Under the cruel treatment to which he was subjected 
by Simon, the child sickened, pined away, refused at last to 
speak, and died miserably on the 9th of June, 1795, after a 
martyrdom of twenty-four months. On the thirteenth evening 
of the following month, Marat, meanest and cruellest of the 
revolutionary tyrants, was assassinated in his lodgings by 
Charlotte Corday, a 'young lady of Caen. Heroic and beau- 
tiful, she travelled up alone from Normandy ; purchased her 
weapon in the Palais Boyal; obtained an interview; and 
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stabbed Marat in his batb. Tried and condemned by the 
tribunal, she professed herself ready to die; but justified the 
deed which brought her hither. ''I killed one man/' she 
said, " to save a hundred thousand." She was executed on 
the evening of her trial, and went to the scaffold with a smile. 
Even at that time, there were some among the republican 
ranks who pronounced Charlotte Corday to be ^^ greater than 
Brutui*' Having taken Valenciennes, the Duke of York 
made. an unsuccessful attack upon Dunkirk, and during the 
latter part of the year 1793 the Prenoh acquired some ascen- 
dancy in Planders. The army of the Moselle, commanded by 
Hoche and Pichegru, forced the Prussian and Austrian hosts 
to retreat; joined their forces with a second army then 
guarding the banks of the Moselle ; and, marching into the 
Palatinate,, encamped there in triumph. These achievements 
of the Prench armies abroad were, however, almost effaced by 
the disgrace which fell upon the name of the republic in con- 
sequence of its atrocities at home. The revolutionary govern- 
ment, despotic, sanguinary, ruled by Marat and Eobespierre, 
and inspired by the blood-shedding spirit of the executioners 
of September, was now established in Paris. On the 14th of 
October, the queen, long detested by the people, was brought 
to trial. On the 16th, she also was executed. Cries and 
execrations followed her to the Place de la E^volution, and 
she was borne thither as an ordinary criminal, bound, seated 
in an open cart, protected by a double line of troops along 
the road, and accompanied by some detachments of cavabry. 
She mounted the scaffold with courage, and her head fell at 
a quarter past mid-day. The Duchess of Polignac, hearing 
this fatal news, uttered one shriek and expired. All this time 
the Convention was carrying on a civil war with the religious 
and loyal people of La Yend6e. Lyons had risen, and, with 
twenty thousand men, declared against the Convention ; Mar- 
seilles, Bourdeaux, Nismes, and Montauban had followed the 
example of the Lyonnais ; and Toulon, stipulating only that 
the town and shipping should be held in trust for Louis 
XYn., called in the aid of an English fleet commanded by 
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Admiral Lord Hood. The Convention sent ont fonrieen 
armies against the rebellions provinces. Bonrdeaox and Lyons 
vere taken. Nantes fell, and its inhabitants vere roassamd, 
gnillotined, and drowned by thousands. Tonlon was be- 
sieged and captured, and the most horrible barbarities ensued. 
La Vendue alone/ in the name of Qod and the king, maintained 
the struggle and kept up, with gains and losses, the uncertain 
warfare. 

Even this gallant people were oonquered at last. 8e7(Hi- 
teen thousand tried soldiers from the garrison of Mayenoe 
were marched across the Loire, under the command of Qene- 
ral Kleber, and, after experiencing one defeat, were suoGesa- 
ful in four great actions at Chft>tilIon and Chollet. The Yen- 
deans appealed for help to England, and England* before 
granting their prayer, required that they should secure a sea- 
port for the reception of the vessels. Eighty thousand of the 
royalists then marched out of their desolated province, and 
took the road to Granville. From this moment their cause 
was lost. Repulsed at Granville for want of field-pieces, and 
routed at Mans, they were utterly destroyed while endea- 
vouring to pass the Loire at Savenay. At length the death 
of Henry de Laroche- Jacquelin, the hero of the Yendeans, 
completed the defeat of his party, and the merciless republic 
commenced among that hapless popuhition a war of extermi- 
nation little less savage than the war of the Albigenses or the 
massacre of the Sicilian Yespers. The armament from Eng- 
land came too late. General Thureau had already surrounded 
La Yend^e with sixteen entrenched camps, and having thus 
hemmed in the wretched people, carried fire, and sword, 
piUage, murder, and every conceivable violence into the de- 
voted province. 

Terrible in her frontier-warfare, terrible in her provincnal 
vengeance, the republic was nowhere so terrible as within 
the wails of unhappy Paris. Erom the month of Novembv, 
1793, to the end of July, 1794!, the guillotine worked daily, 
and the soalfold ran with blood. Appropriately commencing 
with the abolition of religious belief, the worship of Reason, 
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the suppression of the Sabbath, and the institution of a new 
calendar, the government passed on to atrocities of vhioh the 
pen would fain withhold all reoord. The Committee of 
Public Safety, the Commune of Paris, and the Convention, 
headed by the infamous and daring Robespiene, converted the 
capital into a theatre of perpetual executions. The Girondin 
party, whose moderation and virtue had hitherto been the re- 
deeming honour of the Convention, were proscribed, con- 
demned, and executed to the number of twenty-two. The 
Duke of Orleans, despite his professions of equality and 
patriotism, was guillotined. Kalesherbes, Houchard, Custine, 
Beauhamais and others were sacrificed. The beautiful and 
courageous Madame Boland died upon the scaffold. Madame 
Elizabeth, sister to the late king, was put to death. Sevens 
teen young girls, whose only crime was to have danced at a 
ball given by the Prussians, were mercilessly slaughtered. 
The octogenarians, De Noailles and De Maill^ lost their 
heads. The ex-minister Eoland, receiving intelligence of his 
wife's murder, ended his own existence. Bamave, P6tion, 
Bailly, and a host of well-meaning republicans perished. 
All the fugitive Girondins were outkwed. Two hundred 
thousand suspected persons were cast into prison, and thence, 
day by day, brought out in tumbrils to the place of doom. 
Convents, chateaux, chapels, were burnt, razed, and disman- 
tled. Feasts of horrid licence were held in the metropolitan 
churches, and the Carmagnole was danced around the dese- 
crated altars. Gifts of church furniture, bells for melting into 
cannon-balls, gold and silver vessels to be fashioned in the 
Mint, poured in from all parts of the country. Holidays 
consecrated to Genius, to Labour, to Opinion, and other ab- 
stractions were substituted for the feasts and festivals of the 
Church. The monuments of art were overthrown; and in 
the abundant circulation of an obscene and scurrilous press, 
the great masters of literature were forgotten. To add to 
the calamities of the country, a frightful famine desolated the 
provinces, and the consequences of military levies, massacres, 
and imprisonments became severely felt in the scarcity of 
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agrioulfcurists. Public credit was at an end. The expenses 
of the government were defrayed by confiscations. Blood- 
shed, anarchy, and despotism were the order of the day. It 
was the Reign of Terror. 

In the springtime of the year 1794, ^Robespierre became 
absolute ruler of the Convention. Eager to ratify his power 
by destroying that of his contemporaries, this ambitious re- 
publican proceeded to exterminate the leaders of all parties. 
He denounced the anarchists on the one side, as enemies to 
the true welfare of the State — ^he accused the moderates upon 
the other, as lukewarm in the cause of liberty. He reigned 
by murder, and sent to the scaffold all who had hitherto 
shared or disputed his authority. Fouquier Tainville, the 
public accuser, and the judges (who were all members of the 
revolutionary tribunal) were scarcely sufficient to fulfil the 
heavy duties of their detestable office. Fifty victims fell daily 
beneath their edicts ; the scaffold was removed to the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine ; and an aqueduct was constructed to cany 
off the stream of blood. At length, terrified by the rapidity, 
the impartiality, and the number of Robespierre's condemna- 
tions, the members of the Convention resolved to rid them- 
selves of the tyrant. No man's life was certain for a day. 
No man knew but that his name might be found upon the 
next list of victims. On the 37th of July, Robespierre 
was defied in the tribune, and, with his brother, and some of 
his accomplices, arrested. The day passed in a long stru^le 
between the partisans of both sides. In the evening the in- 
surgents recovered the advantage, liberated Robespierre, his 
coadjutor Henriot, and the rest. Henriot immediately sur- 
rounded the Convention with soldiers, and pointed his cannon 
before it ; but the members of the assembly, with a courage 
that decided the fortunes of the day, read a decree of out- 
lawry against Henriot, the commune, and the rebel members. 
The cannoniers refustu to fire, and the battalions of the sec- 
tions marched to secure the persons of those proscribed. 
Gathered together in an agony of apprehension, knowing that 
their day was over, and trembling before the consequences of 
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their crimes, the assassins were seized with rage and despair. 
Some threw themselves from the window. One strove to stab 
himself, and failed. Eobespierre was found sitting in ghastly 
helplessness, with his jaw fractured by an ineffectual pistol- 
shot. They were cast rudely into a cart, and left till the 
morrow afternoon, when, the guillotine being once more 
erected in the Place de la Revolution, they were drafted 
thither, bound, mangled, half dead already, amid the yells and 
shoutings of an exulting multitude. Robespierre was lifted 
out of the cart and laid upon the block. He had not spoken 
for seventeen hours, but he opened his eyes and looked up- 
ward at the axe. The executioner tore the bandage from his 
livid face—the fractured jaw dropped powerless — he uttered 
a hideous shriek — the knife came down, and as his head fell, 
so ended the Reign of Terror. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE CtOSE OF THE REIQN OF TERBOR TO THE PEACE 

OF 1856. 

(▲.D. 1794—1856.) 

The Reign of Terror was over. The Convention, it is true, 
was not over, and some of its Jacobin members continued to 
advocate the principles of the revolutionary tribunals. The 
Jacobin club, head-quarters of Sansculottism, yet existed; and 
thft rabble of the Faubourgs, comparing the disadvantages ot 
peace and order with the licence of pillage and bloodshed, had 
recourse to riots. Still much that was evil crumbled suddenly 
away, and a dawn of Mercy spread graciously over the dark- 
ened horizon of the French Republic. The prison-doors were 
flung open, and the thousands detained on suspicion were re- 
leased with scarcely the delay of an examination. The Giron- 
dists, recalled from exile, resumed their seats in the Conven- 
tion. The revolutionary committees, having no longer their 
fifty victims per diem, became extinct for want of work. Two 
hundred and thirty-two prisoners, sent in chains from Nantes, 
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found themselves not only acquitted, bat oalled upon for tes* 
tiniony regarding the atrocities practised in their department. 
The laws of Eobespierre were abolished. Seventy members 
of the sanguinary commune were punished with death. De- 
putations arrived daily from the provinces with statements of 
untold severities. Emigrant priests and nobles were invited 
to return; and the churches were once again devoted to the 
worship of God. 

The Eeign of Terror was ovei>— the reign of rage, of blas- 
phemy, of degradation, of wilful brutality, of hideous Car- 
roa^nole dances. It was succeeded by a reign of luxury. 
Large fortunes had been made of late among the middle 
classes. Army contractors, editors, tradesmen, and repub- 
lican purchasers of confiscated properties, had installed them- 
selves in the deserted mansions of the nobletw. Paris was 
flooded by a citizen aristocracy, by wealthy J9d(rr«if2», and by 
swindlers and adventurers of every description. The riches 
which these classes had hitherto found it politic to conceal, 
were now displayed; and the light-hearted nation (relieved 
from its pressure of fear, and casting off the unnatural gravity 
by which it had been possessed during the last few years) 
awoke as if from a terrible dream, banished the very remem- 
brance of its past sufferings, and plunged into a whirlpool of dis- 
sipation. Brilliant soirees, elegant supper-parties,' baUs, theatres, 
cards, and excitements of every kind effaced the horrors that 
had gone before. An extraordinary fanoifulness and refine* 
ment in dress prevailed. To the red caps, the rags, and the 
sabots of the revolutionists, succeeded a not wholly frivolous 
taste for the graceful costumes of classic antiquity. Beautiful 
citoyennes put into requisition the glittering fillets, the scarlet 
and amber tunics, and the fairy sandals of the maids of ancient 
Greece. The men plaited their hair upon the temples and 
confined it at the back with a comb, carried bouquets at their 
button-holes, wore two watches, affected cloths and linens of 
the finest quality, and called themselves La Jeunesse DorSe, or 
the Golden Youth of France. The social amenities were 
again cultivated. Civilization, politeness, and elegance of 
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speeoli came back with the revival of order; and society rose, 
Phcsnix*like, from the ashes of her pre-revolutionary self. 

While these changes of govermnent and maimers vere 
going on in Paris, the campaigns abroad were eminently sue- 
oessful. All Flanders, the frontiers of Holland, Treves, the 
Palatinate, Goblentz, and many strongholds on the Rhine, 
had submitted in 1794 to French commanders. In Spain, 
Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, and other places were taken. Less 
fortonate, however, at sea, the republic lost nearly all her 
West India possessions, and in Corsica the natives, assisted 
by an English force, had expelled the French from their pur- 
chased sovereignty. The new year opened with a great and 
extraordinary victory* A singularly severe frost, which har* 
dened the rivers and enchained the shipping of Holland, en* 
abled Piohegru and his legions to cross the Waal, to descend 
upon the interior of the Dutch provinces, andj on the 16th of 
January, 1795) to take possession of Amsterdam. The stadt- 
holder fled to England, and up to the close of the revolutionary 
warsj Holland remained a dependency of France. In this 
year peace was made with Spain and Prussia; and on the 
17th of October the National (Convention, after some san- 
guinaiy engagements with the royalists, the citizens, and the 
patriot-mobs, closed its three years' career of bloodshed, and 
was succeeded by the Executive Directory. It was in the 
last and most serious of these conflicts between the citizens 
and the Convention, that one Napoleon Buonapartej a young 
Corsican oiflcer who had served gallantly at Toulon^ first dis^ 
tinguished himself. 

Three great armies were organised by the repnblie in the 
spring-time of the year 1796i The army of the Bambre and 
the Mouse was confided to General Jourdan, and the army 
of the Khine and the Moselle to General Moreau. These 
two commanders united their forces in Germany, and com- 
pelled the Archduke Charles to retreat with his Austrian hosts 
beyond the Necker and the Danube. The army of Italy was 
conferred upon the young Corsican officer, Napoleon Buona- 
parte. He had but just married Josephine^ widow of the Count 
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de Beanhamab, wlien spponAed to this imporlaDt cowimand. 
The annj awaited him at Nice, and on tiie 27th of Maidi he 
leached his head-quartets. He there found an ill-fed, half- 
ehd mnltitiide of thirtj-six thonsand men, and his opponents 
were sixty thousand strong. Bat these tiiiit j-six thousand 
were hardj, resolute, experienced soldiezs; and their officers, 
already distinguished, were destined shortij to create for 
themselves names of um^ing renown. Amongst them were 
Massena, La Harpe, and Murat. from the first, this young 
general inspired his soldiers with confidence. His entrance 
into Italy was accomplished hy a series of skilful manceaTies 
and successful engagements. He forced the pass of Monte- 
notte, disarmed General Proyera and his fifteen hundred 
men, triumphed again at Mondori and Cherasco, and reduced 
the King of Sardinia to sue for peace. An armistice was 
then concluded, by which the co-operation of that soYereign 
was assured, and Piedmont tiurown open as a gate into Italy. 
''Two standards, fifty-fire pieces of cannon, fire yictories, 
fifteen thousand prisoners, and peace with the Pledmontese, 
were the results of a campaign of fifteen days." These suc- 
cesses were followed by the brilliant and decisive victory of 
Lodi, fought at the bridge over the Adda^ May 10th, 17%. 
The Austrians, under General Beaulieu, were put to flight ; 
many thousands, were slain, and many thousands taken pri- 
soners. From this moment the Italian army bore the reputa- 
tion of being invincible. The conqueror pursued his advan- 
tages with unparalleled rapidity, and the republican flag 
floated over the walls of Milan a few day^ afterwards. He 
next possessed himself of almost every town of North Italy ; 
received the homage of Genoa, the tribute of Modena, the 
advances of Naples, and, above all, the submission of the pope, 
who, having of late preached a crusade against the EepubHc, 
now paid down a subsidy of twenty-one millions, and surren- 
dered one hundred masterpieces of art from the museums of 
the Holy See. This was the first occasion when. Napoleon 
developed that system of art-pltinder by irhich the metro- 
polis of France was for twenty years enriched, and by which 
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a republic that had in its birth trampled upon beauty, refine- 
ment, and taste, became in the first years of its political 
consolidation the centre pf all that was precious in sculpture, 
in painting, and in articles of virtu. Amid all these victories 
Mantua alone held out in favour of the imperialists, and to 
Mantua the army of Italy next proceeded to lay siege. In 
the mean time, Moreau, closely pressed by the Archduke 
Charles, retreated skilfully to France ; and towards the latter 
end of^his year an ill-concerted expedition was sent to invade 
Ireland under General Hoche. He returned, however, with- 
out having landed a man ; and, being then forwarded to the 
coast of Wales, the whole of his troops were taken prisoners 
on the 23rd of February, 1797. The same month beheld the 
capitulation of Mantua, and the total subjugation of Italy. 
Kapoleon next led his victorious legions along the Adriatic, 
took GradLsca and Trieste, and threatened the safety of 
Vienna. Austria was glad to negotiate for peace, and by the 
treaty of Campo Formio, signed October 17th, 1797, France 
obtained possession of Milan, Mantua, Modena, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Corfu, Zante, and the whole of the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

These extraordinary achievements, performed by a young 
general in a single campaign, filled France with enthusiasm 
and the Executive Directory with uneasiness. They received 
liim with unusual honour ; paid extravagant homage to his 
genius ; but feared his gigantic influence and his yet more 
gigantic ambition. An invasion of Egypt was projected, and 
the remoteness of the expedition influenced the jealous 
government in bestowing the command upon the hero of 
Italy. To gam possession of Egypt was to open a road to 
British India, to threaten England in her wealthiest depen- 
dency, and to secure a passage by land to regions which 
would otherwise have been far from accessible to a power so 
little qualified for the transport of armies by sea. Napoleon 
embarked at Toulon on the 10th of May, with an army of 
40,000 veteran troops. Taking the Isle of Malta by the way, 
he sailed for the coast of Egypt ; fortunately escaped any 
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enoounter with the English fleets which, oommaaded bj Nel- 
son, was then actually in search of him ; and, arriving safely 
at his destination, landed, and took Alexandria by storm on 
the 5th of Jnly, 1798. He then marched np the ooontry, and 
several times encountered and defeated the Mamelnkes, a 
body of independent cavalry militia, which at that time had 
laid the people of Egypt nnder a system of grievous miHtaiy 
oppression, and which alone resisted the invaders with any- 
thing like discipline and intrepidity. The most remarkable of 
these actions was the famous Battle of the Pyramids, whidi 
opened to the conqueror the gates of Cairo, Rosetta, and 
Damietta* On the 1st of August, Admiral Nelson arrived at 
Aboukir Bay at the mouth of the Nile, 'and destroyed the 
Erench fleet, which had been imprudently anchored in that 
exposed situation by Admiral Brueys* Two ships of the line 
and one frigate alone escaped the general destruction, and 
these were afterwards overmen and captured. The Erench 
navy has never entirely recovered from the effects of this tre- 
mendous disaster. Left now in Egypt with his army^ and 
deprived of the vessels upon which he had relied for his 
return, Napoleon accomplished the subjection of the whole 
country, and, bemg accompanied in his expedition by a staff 
of antiquarians, arohseologists, and other men of learning, 
divided his attention between science and warfare. Pro- 
ceeding from Egypt to Palestine, he laid siege to Acre, then 
garrisoned by a Turkish army under the command of 
Sir Sidney Smith. After having made seventeen un« 
successful assaults and lost nearly the half of his army. 
Napoleon was at length compelled to raise the siege, and re- 
treated into Egypt At Aboukir, he encountered a Turkish 
army 11,000 strong, sent thither from Constantinople. 
On the 25th of July, he attacked and utterly annihilated 
this force ; and then, leaving his Egyptian legions to the care 
of General Sleber, embarked in the frigate Le Muiron, crossed 
the Mediterranean, and landed suddenly in France towards 
the middle of October. Mysterious as this step appeared to 
be at the time, the event proved that ambition, and ambitioiL 
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alone, had actiiaied the victorious general. Anarchy once 
more reigned in France. A forced loan had robbed the 
directory of its popularity, and the moment had arrived when 
4>nly one act of brilliant daring was needed to concentrate the 
leiceeutive power in a single individual, l^apoleon felt that 
his was the genius to conceive and complete so bold a deed. 
Imitating the examj[d& of Cromwell, he repaired to the Hall 
ef Council where the Five Hundred were seated in delibera- 
tion. It was the 10th of November, 17^9, and he was accom- 
pamed by about twenty officers and grenadiers. He re- 
proached the members vehemently with their misrule, refused 
to swear to the constitution, and declared the directory an 
incompetent body. A tempest of threats burst out against 
him on all sides. He retired from the hall in a state of ex- 
cessive agitation; harangued hb soldiers; and then sent 
Murat with a troop of grenadiers to dissolve the legislative 
assembly and disperse the members. A consular government 
was next established, hi the formation of which Napoleon was 
careful to vest in his own hands a large proportion of absolute 
power. It consisted of a first consul, and two subordinate 
oonsuls ; a tribuneship ; a legislative body ; and a parliamcn* 
tary senate. 

• During the course of these events, hostilities recommenced in 
Italy, where the King of Naples, encouraged by the detention 
of the French army in Egypt, hoped, with the aid of Lord 
kelson, to emancipate his dominions. Successful at the com- 
meucemcBt of his campaign, he possessed himself of Rome ; 
but was afterwards compelled to take refuge in flight, to Cm- 
bark for Palermo on board an English vessel, and to leave 
Italy to- the entire dominion of the republic In the same 
year, Austria and Russia united with England against the 
growing power of France ; but Russia withdrew sliortly after'- 
wards from the coalition, and the First Consul took the field 
in person against the armies of the Emperor Francis. It was 
now his object to surprise the Austrian forces occupying the 
lino of the Po ; and in order to accomplish this, he cohceivcd 
the gigantic project of crossing the Alps with thirty -five thdii- 
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sand men, aud all his mttaitions of war. Ou the 17tli of May, 
A.I). 1800, this extraordinary passage was commenced. Tiie 
gun-carriages were dismounted, and the cannon placed in the 
hollowed trunks of trees. One hundred men were harnessed 
to each piece. The cartouches and other necessaries were 
conveyed by mules. In this order the army crossed by four 
separate defiles. The first consul accompanied that division 
which ascended the Great St. Bernard. The courage of the 
soldiers was only to be exceeded by their constancy, and soon 
tlie infantry, cavalry^ cannon, and baggage of these four great 
bodies had surmounted the unparalleled difficulties of the en- 
terprise, and united at the other side of the Mount St. Ber- 
nard. On the 14th of June was fought the famous battle of 
Marengo, in which, after performing prodigies of valour, the 
legions were on the point of giving way, when the gallantry 
of General Desaix turned the fortunes of the day. The 
slaughter ou both sides was terrible. The Austrians lost 6000 
killed, and 12,000 prisoners; the French lost between 3000 
and 4000, and their brave deliverer, General Desaix. Soon 
after this defeat the Emperor Francis solicited an arn^istice; 
but the war recommenced, and Moreau gained a brilliant vic^ 
tory at llohenlinden. Another armistice followed, and on the 
0th of February, 1801, the peace of LuneviUe was concluded. 
Naples aud Portugal joined soon afterwards in the general 
pacification, and England made some attempts at negotiation. 
Egypt, however, was still in the possession of the republic — 
British India was still liable to attack by the overland passage 
. — aud, till some change took place in the affairs of the East, 
it was evident that no peace could long continue to exist. 
Some futile and troublesome conventions between the Grand 
Vizier, General Kleber, and Sir Sydney Smith occupied the 
chief part of the year 1800 ; aud in the spring-time of 1801 
Sir Ralph Abercromby was despatched from Eno^ud at the 
head of a formidable army. On the 7th of MarcK he b^dcd, 
despite the resistance offered by a large body of i'rench 
troops; and ou the 21st fought the battle of Alexandria, in 
which General Meuou, tlie successor of General Kleber, was 
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signally defeated. Sir K Abercromby was mortally wounded, 
and died on the 28th; being succeeded in his command 
by Lord Hutchinson, An auxiliary army now arrived from 
India; Rosetta and Cairo were taken; and Menou was 
at length forced to make- terms, and suffer himself and his 
troops to be conveyed by the conquerors to the ports of 
France. Thus ended the triumphs of the French in Egypt. 
All that they retained of their victories were the manuscripts, 
the sculptures, and the information acquired by the peaceful 
men of letters who had accompanied the hosts of Napoleon ; 
and, notwithstanding this immense sacrifice of life and en- 
deavour. Science, after all, remained the only conqueror. 
The impeduuents to peace being now removed, the treaty of 
Amiens was condudeii on the 25th of March, 1802 ; but it 
soon becatne evident that the war must recommence. Exten- 
sive preparations were made in the ports of France and Hol- 
land, and the First Consul continued to regard England with 
undisguised suspicion. Hostilities were again provoked on the 
18th of May, 1803, by the issue of English letters of marque, 
and the imposition of an embargo on all French vessels in 
English ports. Napoleon, indignant at this unannounced in- 
fringement of the treaty, seized upon all English and Dutch 
subjects then sojourning in the territories of the republic. In 
the months of May and June the French armies took possession 
of Hanover. England was then menaced with an invasion ; the 
troops of Napoleon defended the coast; and camps were 
established at Bayonne, St. Malo, St. Omcr, Bruges, Boulogne, 
and Calais. Russia and Austria then coalesced with England, 
and Napoleon, taking advantage of this great crisis, contrived, 
with admirable diplomacy, to get himself solicited by the senate 
to exchange the consulship for the imperial crown. To this 
ambitious step, France, dazzled by his exploits, and con- 
founding the personal glories of the great general with the 
national glories of the country, was not altogether so averse 
as might have been anticipated. On the 3rd of May, 1804, 
a decree was passed by which he was invested with the 
government of the republic. The title of Emperor was then 

m2 
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^adp hereditu^ ia 1h9- faituly» md the coronation, was rendered 
peculiarly splendid by ike presence of the pope^ The cere- 
piOQy took place iu the Cathedral of No.tre Dame, on the 2n(i 
of Pepember jL.i>m 1804, .IJe n^xt passed into Italy^ similarly 
to ratify his royal authority.^ and on the 26th of May, 1S0&« 
mras proclaimed. King of Italy» and crowned at Milan with the 
Jron Circlet of the Lombards. Genoa was united to thQ empire 
^ few days afterwards, and the emperpr's two brothers,. Joseph 
and Louis, were elevated to the rank of prinpes. Eighteen 
of hi^ bravest generals were sA the same time created Marshals, 
.and ainpngst these were Massena, Murat, Sonlt, Ney, Jourdan, 
^nd "Davoust. In the; beg;inning of the njonth ^f .October, 
Napoleon, with his usual rapidity, invaded Gerolfaiy, ^t the 
head of 160,0Q0 m^n, crossed the Danube, occupied- l^vari^, 
and on the 17th, invested and took possession of Dim. 
-Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and Baden, entered into, an alliance 
with the conqueror, and the two former prince were rewarded 
with the title of king. Massena at the same ti)n.e defeated 
the Arohduke Charles o( Austrif^ upon Italian ^onnd ; and 
pn the 13 th of November, the emperor and his arn^y jentered 
Vienna in triuntpii. From thencp he marched into Moravii^ 
aind encountered the Bussian forces and the remnant of the 
Austrian battalions on the plains of Austerlitz. Three eni- 
perors commanded.in person at this memorable action, namely 
Alexander d Bussia, Francis of Austria, aqd Napoleon of 
France. They came in sight on the 1st of December^ 1S05, 
and before the evening of the 2nd, Napoleon had won one of his 
most brilliant victories, ntterly defeated the allies, taken forty 
standards, one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, $nd several 
thousand prisoners. The Emperor of Austria then sued in 
person for an accommodation, and on the 2Qth-of the same 
month, the peace of Presburg was signed by tlie. contending 
parties. This treaty placed. Napoleon in possession of Yenice, 
DaUnatia, and Albania. The titles of the new kings of Wur- 
temburg and Bavaria were admitted, and that of the emperor 
himself recognised throughpnt the Courts of Continental 
Ensnpe.. England .»03^ .ftlone r^wmned to. resist the ^aa- 
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gerous and daily increasiftg aggrandisenleilt of the t'rencH 
power* Invincible as ever upon the ocean, tftc British fleets 
during this year again annihilated the inaHtitne strength of 
the Empire. On the 7th of February, Admiral Duckworth 
defeated a French squadron in the West Indies ; and on the 
21st of October was fought the last andinost glorious of the 
victories of Nelson. Admiral Viliencuve and two Spanish 
admirals, ^ith the COdibined fleets of France and Spain, com- 
manded on the ond side three and thirty vessels of i^ar. Lord 
Nelson's forcd consisted of twenty-seven ships of the line. 
The abtion was protracteJd and sanguinary ; nineteen French 
and Spanish -ships if ere iAkbh or destroyed ; the allied admirals 
were all mad^ prisoners; and Nelson lost his life at the moment 
of success. The emperor how elevated his brothers to the rank 
of independent sovereigns. Joseph Buonaparte became King 
of the Two Sicilies ; and Louis Buonaparte, King of Holland. 
Dalmatian Tstria, and other conc[uests/ were constituted 
duchies and fiefs, and bestowed upon the great generals and 
public setvants of the Etnpire. Na|)oleon then became Pro- 
tector of the Principalities of the Rhine, and razed the 
foundations of the ancient Germanic Empire. Francis II., here- 
upon, formally renouiiced the title of Emperor of Germany, and 
on the 6th of August, 1806, assumed that of Emperor of Austria. 
Hussia and Pi^ssia were the next to unite against Napoleoir, 
alid again the extraordinary military genius of that great 
man destroyed the coalition. He defeated the Prussians at 
Jena (October 14th, 1S06) ; entered Berlm (October 27th) ; 
worsted the Russian armies at Eylau (February 8th, 1807) ; 
won the battle of Friedland (June 14th) ; and concluded the 
peace of Tilsit on the 7th of July. By this treaty, the power 
of both countries was humbled at his feet. Prussia resigned 
Saxdny, Westphalia, and Prussian Poland ; and the conqueror, 
in his haughty character of king-maker, elevated his third 
brother, Jerbme Bnonaparte, to the crown of the new kingdom 
of Westphalia. He also created the Elector of Saxony, King of 
Saxony and of Prussian Poland. Amid these triumphs, England 
oontinited defiant and unsubdued^ and the emperor eonceived 
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a plan by which to accomplish her commercial ruin. Allying iu 
his project the powers of Russia and Denmark, and himself 
commanding the coasts of Holland and the Low Countries, 
he closed the ports of nearly all Europe agamst her trade. 
This proceeding is known as the Ck)ntinental Blockade. Por- 
tugal was now the only ally that England had left, and tlie 
emperor resolved to sweep this last obstacle from his path. 
An imperial proclamation was issued, announcing that th^ 
royal house of Braganza had ceased to reign — ^Marshal Junot 
was despatched westward with 28,000 soldiers — ^the prince- 
regent of Portugal fled to Brazil^ leaving his capital and his 
fleet to tlie mercy of the invaders ; and on the 39th of No- 
vember, 1807, the French troops took possession of Lisbon. 
This acquisition of territory was shortly followed by one still 
greater. The King of Spain was arbitrarily deprived of his 
dominions, forced to abdicate his tlirone in favour of France, 
and beheid his sceptre pass into the hands of Joseph Bucma- 
parte, July 12th, 1S08. Marshal Murat then received the 
vacant crown of Naples. Spain and Portugal now broke 
into open insurrection. The foreign sovereigns were repu- 
diated with indignation; aid was implored from England; 
the peasantry formed themselves into guerilla parties ; and an 
army of 10,000 men, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
was sent out from Great Britain to their assbtance. Junot 
was then forced to evacuate Portugal; Joseph fled from 
Madrid ; and the French were defeated in the decisive battle 
of Vimiera, August 21st, 1808. Napoleon, however, took 
the field in person, and in the month of November made 
himself master of the greater part of the country. Madrid 
submitted on the 4th of December, and Joseph returned to 
the Escurial. Boundless ill his ambition of conquest, Napo- 
leon was doomed never to enjoy the blessings of security. 
No sooner had he conquered in one direction than insurrection 
or invasion was sure to menace him in another. He had 
humbled all Europe, and therefore all Europe detested him. 
A spirit of impatience, whether opened or concealed, existed 
in every one of his tributary courts, and, at this moment of 
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his supremest power, burst forth suddenly at many poinls. 
The spring of the year 1809 beheld a general rising. The Tyrol 
revolted. The pope opened his ports to the English shipping. 
Jerome was expelled from Westphalia; and Austria took 
arms. Napoleon instantly quitted Madrid — crossed the Rhine 
— gained the victories of Essling and Eckmuhl — took posses- 
sion of Vienna — conquered at Wagram, and dictated tlie 
peace of Vienna, October 1^, 1809. Rapid and terrible in his 
victories. Napoleon was no less rapid and terrible in his 
vengeances. The Tyrol was given up to devastation; the 
pope was dethroned ; and Louis Buonaparte, who had given 
encouragement to the English trade, was dispossessed of Ids 
newly-acquired kingdom. HoUand was then incorporated 
with France, and the European sovereigns, seefi^g t]iat it w^is 
Napoleon's aim entirely to rule the policy of his brotlicr's 
kingdoms, began again to concert his overthrow. The year 
1810 beheld the utmost eminence of liis power. Anxious to 
cement his alliance with the house of Austria, he divorced 
the Empress Josephine, whom he had tenderly loved, and 
who liad risen with him from obdcurity. He then married 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor Francis. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by proxy, at Vienna, Marcii 
11th, 1810 ; and on the 20th M!arch, 1811, the empress gave 
birth to a son, who received the title of King of Rome. Per- 
haps at no period of his career was the emperor so great as 
at this epoch. That his ambition was limitless and unscru- 
pulous, that he betrayed want of justice, and want of heart, 
could with difficulty be denied, even by those who most reve- 
rence the grandeur of his military fame ; but it would be, 
at the same time, still more difficult to. ignore the immense 
extent of his legislative and administrative labours*; his mar- 
vellous facility of classification; his vast intelligence; Ids 
solicitude for every detail of his sovereign duties ; liis encou- 
ragement of manufactures ; and his liberality towards those 
who laboured in the cause of science. Only to catalogue his 
civil achievements would occupy many pages ; but a few of 
the most remarkable may be mentioned. He founded militaiy 
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and maritime sdiools ; created the general coont^il for fabrics 
and manufactares ; granted rewards and prizes to the 
discoverers of usefnl improviements^ scientific faets, and inge* 
uions mecbanieal contriyances. He endeayonred to natura- 
lize ihe grow^i of cotton in Italy and Corsica. He provisioned 
his cities and armies. He superintended the sanitaiy 
measures. He enriched the national library. He opened 
roads, dug canals, erected bridges, and otherwise improved 
the internal. condition of every part, home or foreign, of his 
gigantic empire. The great Alpine roads of the Simpbn and 
the Mont Genisr— the Canal of St. Quentin--the basins of 
Atitwerp And Cherbourg, bear testimony to the colossal 
£gnity of his enterprises ; and to his. magnificence the city of 
Paris is indebted for the triumphal arches of the Etoile and 
the Carrousel, tlie bridges of Autterlitz and Jena, the column 
of the Place Yenddme, the Excbange, the Madeleine, and 
many others of those beautiful and enduring public edifices 
which combine to render thsit metropolis the most attractive 
of moderti Europe. In a word, to quote the languiige of a 
Jrench historian, " embracing at once foreign policy, govern* 
ment, finances; and war, he still, aimidst his immense labours, 
fdtind time for all the details.'' But this enormous 
faibm of power, which Napoleon had thought td fortify 
against every contingency by his late union with the most 
illustrious Of royal houses, was akeady undermined in every- 
part, threatened from without by foreign foes, and disturbed 
by long-smouldering hatreds from withiii. His tributaries 
were discontented with a royalty which was royal only in 
name. His allies Were allies only because they were con- 
quered and powerless. His suppi^ssion of the pubHc pfess/ 
his newly-created noblesse, his oppressive war-taxes, and his' 
sweeping conscriptions, had fomented a spirit of insurrection 
among all classes of his subjects. His only faithful adhe- 
rents were his gigantic arinies. Under these circumstances, 
a sixth and most fdrmidable league was organized against 
him in the beginning of the year I81S« England, Russia^ 
Spain, and Portugal, united in one cdmmon cause, and the 
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emperor in vain endeavoured to withdraw Russia from the 
confederation. He then resolved, in pursuance of his usual 
tactics^ to he first in the field, first to declare war, and first 
to -attack. He flsdembled an army of 600,000 men, and on 
the S^h of June opened the campaign, crossed the T^iemen, 
and shortly aft^wards took possession of Wilna. Smolensk 
surrendered on the 17th of August, and on the 7th of Sep- 
tember the armies met on the plfeifis of Borodino, where, 
after a sanguinary battle of three days, the Russians were 
defeated. Napoleon then pushed on for Moscow, with the 
enemy retreating before him all the way. On the 14th of 
Septetfiber the French army scaled the heights of Mount Salut. 
Yonder lay the innumerable spires, the palaces, churches, and 
gilded cupolas of this wondrous semi-oriental city, all still, 
and glittering, and clustered at their feet. With cries of 
admiration and triumph, they poured down into its streets 
and squares/ and found them all deserted. They entered 
the churches, where not a priest was seen ; and the houses, 
whence all the inhabitants had fled. It was like an en* 
chanted city, and all their own. Exulting in their plunder 
and security, they spread hither and thither, and proceeded 
to pass the night in revelry. But in the midst of their merri- 
ment, the dty was found to be in flames. The Russians, 
knowing no other means by which to deprive their foes of 
winter quarters and provisions, had set ^ to their ancient 
and beautiful capital, which, after four days, sank into a heap 
of ashes, and left the conquering legions alone with famine 
and desolation. ThuB disappointed, they began a hasty re* 
treat, having to traverse an enemy's country amid all the 
horrors of a northern wiuter, and being utterly destitute of 
any provision, except ftuch as they could find among the 
deserted villages along their route. During this frightful 
journey, they were perpetuaUy harassed by flyuig bodies of 
Cossacks; were starved j were frozen; and were left to die 
by tlie wayside. No less than tlil^e hundred thousand splen- 
did soldiers thus perished miserably. Beholding Napoleon^s 
preseoit weakness, all the powers of Europe now combined to 
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crush him. Sweden entered into the coalition, and Prussia 
flew to arms. Nevertheless, the emperor was still far from 
despairing. With the remnant of his Enssian army and the 
help of fresh levies, he again gathered together a formidable 
force, and, on the 2nd of May, 1813, defeated his enemies 
at Lutzen. On the 20th and 21st he conquered again at 
Bautzen. An armistice was then concluded, and the ambas- 
sadors met to propose terms of peace. Finding that it was 
the policy of the allies to curtail his dominions and set limits 
to Ids ambition, the emperor rejected their conditions with 
disdain. Hostilities recommenced, and Austria went over to 
the side of his enemies, followed by Bavaria and Saxony. AU 
Europe was now in arms against him, and amid a series of 
defeats at Kulm, at Dennewitz, at Katzbach, and other dis- 
tricts in and about Silesia and Bohemia, the great conqueror 
found his power rapidly crumbling away. 

The battle of Leipsic was fought on the 18th and 19th of 
October, and proved the crowning blow. In this destructive 
action. Napoleon lost forty thousand men, sixty-five pieces of 
cannon, and many standards. He then obtained a fresh levy 
of three hundred thousand from the senate, and prepared to 
defend France from tlie tide of invaders now hemming her iu 
on every frontier. The Russians and Austiians, one hundred 
and fifty thousand strong, were advancing by way of Switzer- 
land — ^the Prussians, under Blucher, to the number of one 
hundred and thirty thousand, by way of the Rhine — the 
Swedes, amounting to one hundred thousand, by way of the 
Netherlands. Added to these, Murat turned against his 
ancient captain— the Dutch recalled the stadtholder— and the 
English, headed by Wellington, were pouring in from Spain 
towards Bayonne. Now thoroughly brought to bay, the 
emperor lost neither skill nor military courage. He amazed 
his enemies by the rapidity of his movements and the fertility 
of his resources, and still obtained several brilliant successes. 
Driven back at length, step by step, he saw his conquests 
wrested from him one after another, and on the 31st of 
March, 1814, the allied sovereigns made their entry into 
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Paris. On the 1st of Apiil the senate decreed the Uironc 
vacant — on the 6th the Emperor signed his abdication at 
Foutainebleau — and on the 20th ]ie departed for the isle of 
Elba, in the Mediterranean, which, with a pension of two 
milli<Nis of francs, was assigned to him as all his future 
empire. Maria Louisa then returned to Austria with her 
son, and Lonis XYIII. (brother to Lonis XVI., and uncle 
to the Danphin, who had never been more than nominally 
king) was restored to the throne of the Bourbons. England 
now rcltnqnished her foreign acquisitions — ^the great conquests 
of Napoleon were resumed by those from whom they had been 
won— the spoils of art were given' back — and France once 
again comprised very nearly the same territories as on the 
1st of January, 1792. Thus, the year 1714 passed to its 
close, and somehow a rumour of Napoleon's possible return 
floated through men's minds, and was propagated none knew 
how. In the beginning of the year 1815, while the ambassa- 
dors were yet at Vienna adjusting the claims of Europe, this 
extraordinary event actually came to pass, and the world, 
struck with admiration and terror, heard that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, landed in France, and placed himself again 
at the head of his beloved army. Having landed on the 
1st of March, he advanced, with rapidly increasing forces, 
to Fontainebleau ; and on the 20th entered Paris. Louis 
XVIII. had already fled to the Low Countries ; the whole of 
the civil and military authorities recognised the title of their 
former ruler ; and thus, in twenty days. Napoleon was emperor 
again. The allies now positively refused to acquiesce in his 
restoration, or to let him retain France upon the conditions 
of the treaty of Paris. It was to be war, and only war. All 
parties made gigantic preparations. The emperor levied 
three hundred thousand men, and with seventy-five thousand 
marched into Belgium, was victorious at Ligny, and then, 
having lost between four and five thousand, turned to eon- 
front the English and their allies, then gathered in and around 
Brussels. On the ISth of June, 1815, they met for the last 
time. It was upon the field of Waterloo, about ten miles 
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from the city. The allies were fifty-eight thou^and^ strong, 
and drawn up in two lines within the narro\^ spaee of one 
mile and a half. The emperoFi as usual, coitimenced the 
battle by bringin*^ cavalry charges down upon the British 
lines. These formed into squares and repUlset! him, remain- 
ing firm in their position from nine in the mbming till 
nearly seven at night. Then the French, who had hitherto 
been, on the whole, gaining rather th»i losing, began to 
waver. Napoleon from his station near La Belle Alliance^ 
and Wellington from his little mound of observation, both 
looked eagerly for their expected succours. The arrival of 
Grouchy with his thirty -three thousand would have saved the 
French. Blucher with his siity-eigbt thousand came up and 
gave the victory to the English. The duke gave the word 
to charge. Napoleon hs^ uo reserve save four battalions of 
the Old Guard. £ven these gave way — ^a total rout ensued, 
and the power of the emperor was gone for ever. The car- 
nage was frightful; two hundred pieces of cannon felt into- 
the hands of the allies ; and the killed and wounded on the 
side of the French was double that of their conquerors. 
Seeing that the day was lost. Napoleon quitted the wreck of 
his flying army, and hurried to Paris. He found his fiiends 
paralysed, and the Chamber of Deputies sternly disposed 
against him. He abdicated, and they accepted his abdica- 
tion, formed themselves into a provisional government, and 
placed Fottche at the head of the adoiinistration. All was 
now over with the brilliant hero of the Great Empire. He 
surrendered himself to the mercy of England, and was .sent, 
a prisoner, to the far and lonely island of Bt. Helena, where, 
after lingering through a few melancholy years, he died on 
the 5th of Mav, 1821. 

Peace was now restored to Europe, after a series of wars, 
dethronements, and revolutions, which had lasted during a 
period of five-and-twenty yearly. Ferdinand of Spain returned 
to his kingdom, and Ferdinand of Naples came back ffom 
Palermo. Tlie King of Sardinia was reinstated ; and Flandefs, 
being united to Holland by consent of Austria^ was given to 



ihe Prince of Orange, with the title of King of the Nether- 
lands. France returned to the rule of the Bourbons, and 
Louis XVIII., at fifty-nine y^ars of age, was pbced perma- 
nently upon the throne, "Weary of strife, exhausted alike in her 
ilnances and in her pppulatiop, France now enjoyed a tranquil 
security long foreign to her provinces, and slumbered cour 
tentedly beneath the inoffensive government of her new sove- 
reign. He was a man 0f 0asy temper, unwieldy person, and 
narrow capabilities. He sindercly desired the welfare of the 
eouptry, and suifere4 .patiently, during the whole tqrm of his 
royalty, from protracted physical disease. Undeservedly uur 
popular at first, he, won by d^rees upon the respect of the 
people. M^ny serious political difficulties occurred to perplex 
this reign. These difficulties cMefly regarded the royal pre- 
irogative, and divided the. Chamber of Deputies into three 
opposing parties — namely, the f Liberal" or popular party ; 
the " Moderate" party, which was that advocated, by the king ; 
^d the " Bioyalist" party, which supported the principles of 
the ancient r^f/iwe, sought to control the liberty of the press, 
and would have encroached upon the privilege^ of the subjects 
In the beginning of the year 1B22> a congress of sovereigns 
onet at Verona .to discuss the state of Spain, then in open 
revolt against the weak and perfidious Ferdinand VII. The 
society called Carbonm, had now spread throughout Europe^ 
and the French ]levolutios> atoordiiig to a celebrated. predict 
tion of that day, seemed about .to make the tour of the world. 
FrOm the shores of the German Ocean to the bounds of the 
Adriatic, the erics of liberty, equality, void republicanism, 
were echoed and repeated.- Italy was torn, by bontending 
factions. Spain was in a state of rebellion. Prussia and 
North Germany, disappointed of the constitutions promised 
to them, by their iicreditary sovereigns, formed into circles of 
secret associations ; and even in France, revolution-wearied 
as she was, political troubles were multiplying fast. The king 
beheld the condition of aifairs with serious apprehension, and 
dreaded lest anardiy in the dominions of his neighbours might 
reprodfioe. it in his Qif n^ Si^ representative urged the con- 
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gi'ess to interfere in the affairs of Spain, and aid Ike anthority 
of Ferdinand by force of arms. To this step England was 
pecaliarlj averse; and it was chiefly owing to the policy 
adopted . by Lord Wellington that the assembly declined to 
side with Lonis in the employment of active means. Influ* 
enoed less by the king (who was now almost bowed down by 
age and infirmities) than by Monsieur* his brother, the French 
ministry prepared for war ; and in the beginning of the year 
1823, a numerous army was collected on the frontiers of the 
Pyrenees. The command of this force was given to the Duke 
d'Angouleme, son of Monsieur, and nephew to Louis. They 
crossed the Bidassoa on the 7th of April, and entered Madrid 
on the 10th of May, when the dnJce formed a council of 
regency In favour of King Ferdinand, who was then deposed 
by the revolutionary party, declared insane, and detained at 
Cadiz* Thither the French army accordingly proceeded, and 
(having attacked the batteries of the Isle of Leon, carried 
Trocadero, and forced Cadiz to open her gates), ended the war 
by re-establishing Ferdinand upon the throne. Naturally base 
and tyrannical, this sovereign now proceeded to wreak his 
vengeance upon those who had endeavoured to subvert his 
authority. In. vain the Duke d'Angouleme strove to inter- 
pose between the king and his victims. Execution followed 
execution ; and the French, lamenting the fatal fruits of their 
victory, retired home again, and entered Paris on the 2nd of 
November, leaving behind them a part of their numbers for 
pui*poses of defence. The successes of the Duke d'Angouleme 
now evoked, a singular instance of that admiration for military 
glory which bears so large a share in the national disposition 
of the French. He had fought in the cause of despotism ; he 
had triumphed in the cause of despotism ; he had reinstated 
a despot on the throne of Spain — ^and yet, so elated were his 
countrymen with the pride of conquest, that even the repub- 
lican party beheld witli favour the stormers of Trocadero, and 
loaded the general with praises that would have been lavish if 
applied to the victor of Austerlitz. A season of greater internal 
* A title ^Ten to the eldest brothers of the kings of France. 
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tranquility followed the close of this war. Public opinion 
was not in favour of the Court ; but so many years had now 
elapsed since the restoration of the Bourbons, that all appre- 
hensions of a second revolution were fast fading away. At 
length the infirmities with which he had so long been afflicted 
threatened the life of the king. On the 12th of September, 
1824, he was declared to be in danger, and on the morning of 
the ] 6th he breathed his last. 

. Charles X., lately known by the titles of Monsieur, and 
Count d'Artois, succeeded to his brother's crown, and more 
than his brother's prejudices. He was not an unamiable 
man; but he was weak of will, and unfortunately imbued 
with those notions of prerogative which, once abolished by 
the revolution, were held in such contempt and hatred by the 
great mass of his subjects. His first measure, however, was 
of a nature so obviously just that it obtained some degree of 
popularity even with the ultra-liberal party. Tins measure 
was an act of indemnification granting annuities from the 
public funds to all the original proprietors of lands confiscated 
during the revolution — or, when these were no more, to 
their heirs and next of kin. Two classes were thus gratified ; 
namely, those dispossessed and those in possession. The 
former received compensation, and the latter found themselves 
established beyond the chance of expulsion. The next acts of 
Charles X. were less politic, and less popular. The freedom 
of the press was attacked — ^thc liberal party was made the 
object of constant hostilities — the chamber of representatives 
was dissolved in the hope of strengthening the royalists in 
the new elections. The elections, however, produced quite a 
contrary result, and the king found himself with fewer sup- 
porters thaii before. In the year 1827, seventy-six new peers 
were created for the sole purpose of increasing the influence 
of the crown ' in the chamber of peers — a measure which 
added to the general disaffection. The struggle between 
Greece and Turkey had now, by its long continuance, at- 
tracted the attention of Europe, and determined the leading 
po\ver» to interfere for the protection and liberation of the 
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former. Tlie combiued fleets of Englandy France and Russia 
sailed, accordingly, into the port of Navarino, October 20ib, 
1827 a blew up, captured, and almost annihilated the Turkish 
navy under Ibrahim Pacha ; and confirmed the independence 
of the nation whose cause they had espoused* In the same 
year some trifling disputes with Algiers caused . a French 
squadron to be sent out to the coast of Africa^ and on the 
25th of May, 1830, this squadron was followed by an army 
of 37,000 men, commanded by the Count de Bonrmont. 
Having encountered an unusual degree oif hazy and perplexing 
weather, the troops landed on the I^th of June, about fifteen 
miles west of Algiers. The first assault was fixed, for the 
4th of July, and the French were just about to storm a 
neighbouring fort, when the Bey sent down a flag of truce 
and capitulated on conditions favourable to the security of 
life and property in the town. He then retired to Naples, 
and Algiers has ever since remained a dependency of France. 
It was hoped that (as in the former reign), this success might 
aid in re-establishing the popularity of the crown. Charles, 
however, placed an effectual bar to all reconciliation between 
himself and his people by appointing a new and obnoxious 
mode of election, and by issuing an edict on the 26th of July, 
which abolished the liberty of the press. The king passed 
the day in hunting, and although some slight disturbances 
took place befoj:^ evening, the ministry congratulated . each 
.other on the tranquillity of the capital. On the 27th, the 
gendarmes seized and summarily destroyed the types and 
printing presses of several liber^ newspapers; and on the 
28th the agitation throughout Paris went on increasing. The 
military were called out tp: clear the thoroughfares ; barri- 
cades were thrown up; vast multitudes assembled in the 
public squares ; and in some instances were charged by the 
cavalry. A considerable amount of firing took place on both 
sides ; but on more than one occasion the military refused to 
shed the blood of their countrymen. The soldiers of the 6th 
regiment of the line, every time they were ordered to fire^ 
liaised their muskf ts above the heads of the people arid dis- 
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charged them in the air. The chief scene of this day's 
struggle was the Hotel de Ville, which, having been occupied 
by the populace in the early part of the day, was entered and 
taken possession of by the military towards eyening. Much 
blood was shed in this enterprise, and there can be no ques- 
tion of the extraordinary valour dispUyed by the people, when 
opposed at so great a disadvantage to the steady fire of the 
regular troops. Having posted themselves at the most fa- 
vourable points, they directed their fire with a coolness, and 
seized the moments of attack with a skill, which could scarcely 
liave been surpassed by the most practised soldiery. Towards 
night a comparative tranquillity was re-established, and again 
the infatuated Court lulled the fears of the king with congra- 
tulations and hopes. On the 29th matters put on a still more 
serious aspect. Six thousand barricades had sprung up in the 
great thoroughfares, the work of men, women, and children 
of all conditions. The trees of the Boulevards, planks, pieces 
of furniture, carts, paving stones, and even in some instances 
pianofortes, had been piled up, without regard to their value. 
As an instance of the sincerely just and patriotic feeling by 
which the people were actuated on this great occasion, may 
be mentioned the fact that, on the 29th, a body of men 
carried away a vast quantity of material for barricade pur- 
poses from the building-yard of an English architect, and re- 
stored them on the following day with the minutest and most 
scrupulous honesty. Indeed, it has been remarked that in no 
one case was the revolution of the three days made subser- 
vient to purposes of plunder, or to the gratification of any 
personal enmities. At noon this day, the regiments of the line 
refused any longer to contend with the Parisiaiis ; the youths 
of the Polytechnic school escaped over the walls of that esta- 
blishment, and placed themselves at the head of the citizens ; 
General Marmont retired to St. Cloud with such of the guards 
as remained obedient to command ; and Paris was left in un- 
disputed possession of the people. The national guard was 
then called out, and the veteran Lafayette appointed to the 
Command* Before the close of the day the ministers had 
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tendered their resignation, the king had revoked his unpopular 
measures, and the Duke de Mortemart was charged with the 
formation of anew ministry. But these concessions came too 
late. The municipal council r^ected the OTcrtures of the 
Court, and informed the duke that " the royal family had 
ceased to reign." The king now felt that St. Cloud was no 
longer a safe residence for him. The nigHt of the 29th was 
spent in preparation^ and at earliest dawn he fled to Ter- 
sailles. During the course of this day, the 30th, the depu- 
ties offered the head of the administration and the title 
of Lieutenant-Gteneral of the kingdom to Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, and son of that Philippe Egalit^ who had 
voted the death of Louis XYI. in 1793. The duke accepted 
with alacrity— the troops returned to their duty— immediate 
order was everywhere restored— Paris resounded with accla- 
mations--the tricolor waved from every public building — ^the 
revolution was in three days accomplished ; and the reign of 
Charles X. was irrevocably ended. 

From Versailles the Court withdrew to Rambouillet, where^ 
on the 2nd of August, the king and the dauphin both signed 
an act of abdication in favour of Charles's infant grandson^ the 
Duke of Bordeaux. The Chamber of Deputies declined to admit 
any such 'stipulation— the mob poured out of Paris to the 
number of twenty thousand, and took the road to Bambonillet 
—the king fled to Cherbourg — and on the 17th of the month 
the royal family embarked for England. Charles X. did not 
long survive the loss of his dignity. After residing fot some 
time in Edinburghi and travelling about the conl^ent as a 
private gentleman, he died at Goritz in Camiola on the 6th 
of November, 1836. The Duke d*Angouleme then proclaimed 
the Duke of Bordeaux, under the title of Henry V., and there 
are even now in Prance many families of the retired noblesse, 
and, scattered throughout Europe, many eminent political 
exiles, who will acknowledge the authority of no other 
sovereign. 

Having declined to recognise the succession proposed by 
Charles X., the Chamber of Deputies dedared the throne 
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vat^alit^ aiilitilled the peerages cheated by the late king, con- 
firmed the liberty of religious opinion, and formally sum- 
moned to the throne Louis Philippe d'Orleans, with the title 
of King of the French. On the 9th, that prince repaired 
in grand procession to the Palais Bourbon, accompanied by his 
elder sons, the Bukes of Ohartres and Nemours* There, 
in presence of the peerSj the deputies, and the diplomatic 
bodies, he accepted the conditions of the constitution ; swore 
fidelity to the charter ; and took his seat upon the dais. The 
new sorereign was now fifty ^seven years of age, and |the 
father of a numerous family* In his youth he had been edu- 
cated by the celebrated Madame de Genlis. He had known 
adversity— !• he had even known priyation« Before he was 
twenty years of age he had distinguished himself at the battle 
of Qenappes, and since then he had been a refugee in Switzer- 
land, in Norway^ in Sweden, and in the United States of 
America. Coming to England in 1800, he lived for some 
years in a villa at Twickenham. During these chances and 
changes of fortune^ he had even employed his time and earned 
his bread by tuition. After the fall of Napoleon he returned 
to his native country, and had lived there in retirement during 
the reigns of Louis XYIII. and Oharles X. Calculating upon 
the salutary effects of these his antecedents^ the French 
nation now looked forward to the reign of Louis Philippe at 
to a period of unexampled justicci popularity, and freedom. 
Stillj however^ the three political parties continued to exist, 
and from two of these the king was destined to experience 
considerable opposition. The republicans, eager for the 
revival of the anarchy of IZOS, were ready at all times for 
revolt, were at the bottom of every plot, were the instigators 
of every outrage, and undermined society with secret associa- 
tions. On the other hand were the partisans of the ancient 
rSgime^ who sought to restore the late dynasty and pledged 
allegiance in silence to Henry Y. It was not long before the 
troubles of the new reign began. In the year 1831 a great 
insurrection broke out at Lyons, and was only subdued by 
the exertions of Marshal Soult with a body* of twenty^six 

n2 
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thousand soldiers. On the 5th of July, 1832, on the occasion 
of the funeral of General Lamarque, one of Napoleon's old 
officers, a riot productive of much bloodshed occurred in Paris. 
Barricades ^ere erected, artillery was brought into the streets, 
some close fighting ensued, and order was not restored till 
the afternoon of the following day. In this year the capital 
was visited by that appalling disease which, under the name 
of the cholera-morbus, may be termed the Plague of modem 
times. Appearing suddenly in Paris without having pre- 
viojisly shown itself upon any of the frontiers, this fatal 
malady carried off no less than eighteen thousand souls be- 
tween the months of March and September. The same year 
also beheld in La Vendue an unsuccessful attempt to enforce 
the claims of the Buke de Bordeaux. The movement was 
immediately suppressed, and the Duchess de Berri, mother to 
the claimant, was arrested and imprisoned at Blaye. In the 
mean time Belgium had declared its independence and cast off 
the yoke of the King of Holland. Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg was elected sovereign of the new state, and the com- 
bined fleets of Prance and England supported his authority, 
sailed up the Scheldt, besieged the citadel of Antwerp, main- 
tained a blockade of two months, and received the submission 
of the garrison on the 23rd of January, 1833. The other 
military operations of this reign were nearly all confined to 
the Algerian colony, which was constantly disturbed by the 
attacks of the Moors. Poremost among these defenders of 
the soil was Abd-el-Xader, chief of the province of Mascara, 
a warrior of great personal courage and military genius. On 
the 20th of May, 1884, the government first announced its 
intention of permanently annexing this territory to the domi- 
nions of Prance, and in the month of December, 1836, 
Marshal Clausel entered Mascara, and defeated the Arabs in 
two great battles. On the 13th of October, 1837, General 
Damremont attacked and carried by assault the city of Con- 
stantina, anciently the capital of Numidia. Damremont was 
killed, and as the victors entered the town, its defender, 
Achmet Bey, retired from it with twelve thousand jnen« 
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From this time the hostilities were frequent and of various 
fortune. In September, 1845, Abd-el-Kader attacked and cut 
to pieces a large body of French troops, and in April, 1846, 
put to death two hundred and ninety-nine out of three hun- 
dred of his prisoners. He was, however, reduced to sur- 
render to the Duke d'Aumale on the 22nd of December, 1847, 
and, being sent captive to France, was imprisoned at the 
Castle of Amboise, near Tours, on the 2nd of November, 
1848. He was, however, released iu/ October, 1852. While 
these events were going on in Africa, the popularity of the 
" Citizen King" had been steadily declining. His efforts to 
abridge the liberty of the press, his frequent prosecutions for 
libel, his general want of faith, his oppressive taxation, and 
his lavish expenditure, alienated his subjects more and more 
with every year of his reign. A conspiracy to dethrone him 
had been detected as early as the year 1832, and no less than 
seven direct attempts were made upon his life. Meetings of 
disaffected persons, called Reform Banquets, were now be- 
coming frequent in Paris and the provincial towns. Secret 
associations sprang up with renewed vigour. The working- 
classes adopted as their motto those three words so fatal to 
sovereigns — "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." The tenets 
of Socialism gained ground with the uneducated masses ; and 
even among the tradespeople and middle-classes it became 
evident that the king and his ministry were thoroughly un- 
popular. The obnoxious Spanish marriages, by which the 
king's youngest son, the Duke de Montpensier, received the 
hand of the Infanta of Spain, and the young Queen Isabella 
was sacrificed to the dictates of a selfish policy by being united 
to her cousin, Francisco di Paula, contributed to increase the 
distrust of the French nation. The people beheld in this step 
a renewal of those old claims and alliances which had been so 
frequently the subject of warfare between France and Spain; 
and a very general suspicion was now entertained respecting 
the disinterestedness of a king who strengthened liis position 
by family connections, instead of relying upon the love of his 
people and the justice of his administration. To the popular 
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demands for refonn, liberty of the pregs, and an ameliorated 
taxation, neither Lonis Philippe nor his ministers paid any re« 
gard, and throughout the year 1847 the clubs and associations 
multiplied tenfold. On the 28th of December a new session 
opened. Still nothing was done, and the people grew daily 
more and more discontented. A grand reform banquet was 
announced in Paris for January 19th, and was prohibited by 
the police. It was deferred tUl February 23nd, and again 
prohibited on the evening of the 21st, The announcement 
was received with indignation, and the placards torn down 
by the populace as fast as they were put up. The 22nd 
was a day of great tumult. Large bodies of workmen and 
students paraded the thoroughfares, and an attack was made 
upon the Hotel of Foreign Affairs, The municipal guards 
and the national guards were, however, called out, and the 
assailants dispersed. On the morning of the 23rd the second 
and third legions of the national guard went over to the 
popular cause — the first minister, M. Gui^ot, tendered his 
resignation — ^barricades were thrown up— the prisons were 
broken open, and frightful disorders ensued. Several lives 
were lost during the night, and a desperate struggle seemed 
to be at hand. At last the king, who had been in a pitiably 
wavering condition of mind ever since the commencement of 
the riots, decided to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
grandson, the Count of Paris. At two o'clock on Thursday, 
the 24th, the Duchess of Orleans, accompanied by her two 
sons and the Dukes of Nemours and Hontpensier, re- 
paired with this deed to the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
full expectation that the count would be immediately pro- 
claimed, and order restored. But an armed and angry mob 
burst into the hall -^ the royal visitors fled— most of the 
deputies withdrew^-and those who remained fraternized with 
the intruders. The cause of Louis Philippe was now as irre- 
vocably lost as that of Charles X. Monsieur de Lamartine 
proposed the establishment of a provisional government, and 
a council was called at the Hotel de Yille. M. Dupont de 
r Eure was then elected head of the administration, and M, 
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de Lamartine received the offioe of MinUter of Foreign Affairs, 
In the mean time the royal family had esoaped to St. Clond--* 
the Toileries was ransacked by the mob«— the railway stations 
were seized^ and the provisional government proposed the for- 
mation of a republio. On the 36th the banishment of Louis 
Philippe and the establishment of the republic was proclaimed 
from the steps of the Hotel de Yille ; and on the 27th the cere- 
mony was repeated at the foot of the column in the Place de la 
Bastille. By this time the king had reached the coast, and 
on the 3rd of March he landed at Newhaven, proceeded to 
Olaremont, the seat of his son-in-law, the King of the 
Belgians, and there lived in strict retirement, till hi^ decease 
in the year 1850. A national assembly was now elected by 
universal suffrage, and opened its first session on the 4!th of 
March, 1848. Still the public mind continued in an un- 
settled state, and disturbances, fomented by the red repub- 
licans, kept breaking out during the whole of the month of 
April. On the 12th of June, Prince Louis Napoleon, son of 
the ex-king of Holland, was returned for the department of 
the Seine; and on the 22nd a frightful contest began between 
the populace, tbe troops, and the national guard. Paris was 
declared in a state of siege-^oannon and howitzers were 
brought to bear upon the insurgent quarters of the city-<-the 
Archbishop of Paris was killed while exhorting the multitude 
•—General Cavaignac was made dictator — and the city was not 
relieved from siege till the 20th of the following October. Jt 
was then estimated that the nation had sustamed a loss of 
30,000,000 francs, and that sixteen thousand aouls had been 
killed and wounded, Qn the 11th of December, Prince Louis 
Napoleon was elected President of the EepubUc, having carried 
the day against General Cavaignac, M. de Lamartine, and 
M. Ledru Bollin, The tenure of the presidentship was fixed 
for a period of four years, but before one of these had quite 
elapsed, it was proposed to extend the term to ten. Another 
year, however, went by before this point was carried, and on 
the Ist of January, 1852, the prince-president was formally 
installed at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and in his residence 
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at the Tuileries. His presidency was now a sovereignty in 
all but name, and the republican party, foreseeing the end of 
his policy, plotted twice against his life in the course of this 
year. Both attempts were opportunely discovered, and 
during the autumn he made a tour through some of the 
southern departments. This tour was undertaken for the 
express purpose of conciliating the people, and preparing the 
public mind for that important change in the government 
which it is probable this ambitious nobleman had meditated 
from the first. On the 4th of November, 1862, the prince- 
president addressed a message to the senate, desiring that the 
nation should be consulted upon the expediency of restoring 
the empire of France. The question was then put to the 
vote throughout the country ; the ayes amounted to 7,864,189 ; 
and on the 2nd of December, the prince-president was pro- 
claimed emperor by the title of Napoleon III,* On the 30th 
of January, 1853 he was married to Eugenie de Montijo, 
Countess of Teba, a Spanish lady of Scottish extraction and 
ancient family. The ceremony was performed by the Arch-' 
bishop of Paris, and took place with great splendour at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

In the midst of that season of tranquillity which now ensued, 
occurred the first intimations of a dispute which was destined 
shortly afterwards to disturb the peace of Europe. The 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, as head of the Greek Church, 
claimed dominion over all Greeks bom in the territories of the 
Sultan, and, by way of ensuring the consent of that sovereign, 
seized upon Moldavia and Wallachia — two provinces which, 
together, comprise a larger extent of country than England 
and Wales, and contain a population of 1,450,000 souls. The 
sultan replied by a spirited defiance, and after some brilliant 
actions, Omer Pacha, the Turkish general, succeeded in expel- 
ling the Russian, troops from the Danubian Principalities. 
France and England now united to oppose the aggressions 

* Napoleon, called the second, was that son bom to Napoleon I. and 
Maria Louisa, on the 20th of March, 1811. He never reigned, and on 
the abdication of his father, was created Duke of Beichstadt, in Austria. 
He died on the 22nd of July, 1832. 
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of Nicholas. War was declared towards the end of March, 
1854^ aud on the 22nd, the combined fleets, under Admirals 
Hamelin and Dundas, bombarded Odessa.- The fortifications 
of this important port were destroyed ; thirteen ships laden 
with munitions of war were captured ; two powder magazines 
exploded in the town; and the allies drew off from this 
victory with a loss of only fiye men. An invasion of the 
Crimea was next undertaken, and on the 14th of September, 
the allies landed near Eupatoria. On the 20th was fought 
the great battle of the Alma. 

The allies numbered about 50,000 men, and the Russians, 
who were 54,000 strong, were drawn up among the^ batteries 
and entrenchments along the steep banks of the river. The 
French led the first attack, and, being followed up by the 
English troops, drove the enemy from their admirable posi- 
tion, pursued them down the hill, and, after a contest of three 
hours, achieved one of the noblest vicj^ories in the annals of 
warfare. The allies lost 609 men killed, and 2699 were 
wounded. The Russian loss was roughly estimated at 1762 
killed, and 2720 wounded ; but it is conjectured that their 
disasters were even more serious. On the 23rd the allies 
marched southwards, and on Monday, the 25th, arrived before 
the fishing port of Balaklava, which, after a faint show of re* 
sistance, surrendered unconditionally. The prisoners were 
then forwarded to Constantinople, and the army took up its 
quarters in the deserted lanes and hovels of the town. Erom 
this time the allies were actively employed in throwing up 
earthworks and digging trenches before Sebastopol. "VVe 
mounted guns, and every day crept nearer and nearer to 
the enemy. Continual efforts \i^ere made by the Russians to 
harass the working parties — to surprise them in their lines at 
night — ^to pour out suddenly by day — aud to bombard them 
fiercely from innumerable forts ; but still they kept building 
up their batteries, and in time came close enough to fire upon 
the enemy in return. On the 17th of October our guns 
opened on Sebastopol, and the siege began. On the 25th 
was fought the battle of Balaklava, an action in whicli the 
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English, being assisted by only a limited body of French 

troops under General Bosquet, sustained all the dangers and 

achieved all the glory. The battle of Inkerman next followed 

on the 6th of November, and was begun by a surprise on the 

part of the Kussians, who attacked the English camp under 

cover of a misty morning, and would have annihilated the 

flower of our army but for the arrival of Generals Bosquet and 

Canrobert witli 6000 of their best troops. The fortune of the 

day was immediately turned. French and English together 

charged furiously upon the enemy— the French batteries 

opened an irresistible fire, and the battle of Inkerman^ after a 

struggle of twelve hours, was triumphantly worn 6000 Erencli 

and 8000 English had on this occasion defeated 60,000Kussians. 

On the 2nd of March, 1855, died Nicholas, Emperor of all the 

Eussias. This event, however, made no change in the affairs 

of the contest, which his son and successor pledged himself to 

continue. Bdnforcements were now forwarded to the seat 

of war; an electric telegraph was established ^t the Crimea; 

a railway was laid down between Balaklara and the camps ; 

and by the month of May, 150,000 of the best soldiers 

in the world were again bombarding Bebastopol. On 

the 18th of Juue^ after many sorties and assaults^ the 

French and English made an unsuccessful attack upon the 

Malakoff and Eedtm towers^ and lost five hundred men ill 

the attempt ; and on the 16th of August the Eussian forces 

attacked the English and Sardinian camps in the valley of the 

Tchemaya. Bepulsed and literally htirled down the hill by 

an overwhelming charge of French cavalry^ they rushed back 

in confusion, and, amid the destructive fire of the Sardiniim 

batteries, retreated across the river with a loss of three thou* 

sand dead, and four hundred prisoners. On Wednesday! 

September 6th, the final bombardment of Sebftstopol began 

upon a gigantic scale, and on Thursday the city was observed 

to be on fire in many places. On Friday a powder mflgazine 

blew up within the walls, and it was calculated that one 

thousand per diem were killed or disabled by our balls and 

shells. On Saturdi^ the Sth, the allied atmiefl eombitied in ft 
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monstet assault, which, at the rery commencemejii, waiS Signa- 
lized by the gaUantry with which the French took possession 
of the Malakoff bastion and planted the tricolor in view of 
Sebastopol. They then attacked the central bastion and the 
Little Eedan, and were in both instances repulsed, while the 
English made an unsnccessfal attempt upon the Bedaii. 
General Pelissier was now secure in his possession of the 
Malakoff, and the Kussian general, seeing that all was lost, 
resolved to eracuate the town. IFayoured by the darkness, 
he withdrew his troops over the river by means of a bridge of 
rafts, and the inhabitants were removed in boats and steamers; 
the whole retreat being guarded by Qeneral Schepeleff, who 
prevented the French from advancing into the town. When 
all were gone, the bridge was destroyed, and the town fired, 
in order that nothing might remain to the conquerots, save 
such ruin, and flame, and desolation as greeted Napoleon and 
his army in the streets of Moscow* One by one, forts^ bat- 
teries, and vessels in harbour blew up with loud explosions or 
sent forth fountains of fire. Next morning the allies entered 
the town. Churches and palaces yet smoking, blackenedi and 
deserted, were visited vrith eager curiosity; and after the 
expiration of a few more days, the armies took up their 
quarters within the walls. This great siegd had occupied 
nearly twelve montbH-had given rise to four bombardments 
and three great battles-^had, in the last attack, occasioned 
a loss of 2700 French and English soldiers««and had cost on 
all sides (French, English, Sardinian, and Eussian) something 
like one hundred thousand human lives.^ 

Having achieved this great victory, the allies next pro-^ 
ceeded to secure the good offices of the King of Sweden. A 
treaty by which England and France pledged themselves to 
the defence of Sweden and Norway, and received in return 
the co-operation of King Oscar against the encroachments of 
Russia, was concluded on the 21st of November. General 
Canrobert, to whose diplomatic talents this mission was 
judiciously confided, was not, however, so successful with 
the sovereign of Denmark, who contiuued to persevere in 
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the strict neutrality maintamed by him throughout the war. 
Thoroughly humbled by the fall of Sebastopol, and alarmed 
by a treaty that linked against her the fleets and armies of 
three powerful nations, Russia was now glad to listen to 
those terms of peace by which Austria, aa her friend and 
mediator, sought to put an end to the troubles of Europe. 
On the 25th of February, 1856, the representatives of France, 
England, Turkey, Sardinia, Austria, and Russia assembled in 
Paris to discuss this important question ; and on the 30th of 
March a treaty, in which Austria and Russia obtained an 
unfair advantage and the claims of Turkey were too lightly 
passed over, was finally concluded. Peace is thus once more 
established throughout Europe. Our foreign legions are dis- 
banded. Our brave sailors are paid off. Our armies are 
withdrawn from the Crimea. The seas no longer bear men 
and arms to the seat of war, and the tents that whitened the 
valley of Varna have long since been stmck. Still there are 
prophecies of evil amid the diplomatic circles of France and 
England, and voices from the voluminous columns of the 
press which utter presages of war yet to come, and pronounce 
this present amity to be little more than an armed neutrality. 
That these warnings may prove to be without foundation 
must be the earnest prayer of all who desire the welfare of 
their country and their kind ; but, should treachery or rapacity 
again force us to the field, we shall hope to enter it vrith a 
becoming submission to the will of Providence — ^with an en- 
larged experience — ^with a just cause — and, above all, with 
that high courage which has descended to the conquerors of 
Sebastopol from their ancestors who fought of old under 
Alfred and Charlemagne. 



THE END. 
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latest particulars or improvements in any branch of science examined." 



In royal 32mo, cloth, 6(2., or roan, 1«.» 

THE TRADESMAN'S READY CALCULATOR, for Masons, 

-^ Plasterers, Slaters, Painters, &c The chief design of this work is to ftimish, 
at a cheap rate, an easy method of calculating the square contents of all kinds of 
work, where measurements are taken. Tables of Wages are also added. 



' In royal ^imo, price 8d. cloth , strongly bound ; or in roan plain 9d. ; 

or in roan with gilt edges, !«., 

JOHNSON'S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

^ Language, improved Edition, with the addition of Three Thousand 
Word*. 



In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra. 



T)OMESTIC COOKERY. By Mrs. Rundell. A New Edi- 

■^ tion. Formed upon principles of Economy, and adapted to the use of 
Private Families. With Ten Illustrations. 

*< Mrs. Rundell's Cookery Book ei^oys a reputation superior to any other work 
on the subject ; and the enormous number already sold, and the continued demand 
for it, is the proof of the estimation it is still held in." 



In 1 vol. price 2s, doth gilt, g 

THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR, and their aj)- 

-L plication to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic 
Work, Tapestry and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, Paper Staining, 
Printing, Illumination, Landscape ana Flower Gardening. By M. E. Chkvrbul. 
Director of the Dye Works or the Gobelins. Translated by John Spanton. 
'.iiustrated with Designs. 

** Every one whose business has anything to do with the arrangement of colour 
should possess this book. Its value has bieen universally acknowledged, having 
been translated into various languages, although but recently into our own." 



In demy 18mo, price 1». cloth ; or 1«. 6rf. roan eroboesed, 

TUT ASTER'S READY RECKONER. The Ninth Edition, 

^<^ Revised and Imnrove<L^Mih.<dili^^fmam ablcs of In terest. Commission, 
Wages, Per Centage, and ^ • - ;*v*. ♦ • ^?T!!I!?'^*^'"^cs. By John 

'* The present editor has I -^M^^' * • , and believes 

It to be perfect io^eveiy cald v^^^jm^ . m as a most 

ooxrea and useftil work." I -' ^^^iia 




